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OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
REMBRANDT (1606-1669). 


T would be futile to attempt to give, in a few brief pages, any rounded 
sketch of Rembrandt’s art. My aim is much more modest: I wish 
merely to point out the reason why the fame of that art has so greatly 
widened and deepened during the last few decades—the reason why 
Rembrandt now seems to many eyes the painter whom a modern artist 
should revere above all others. ‘This is because of all the artists who 
have ever lived he is the greatest master of expression, and because the 
desire to paint expression, as distinct from the desire to paint “ pure 
beauty,” is a marked characteristic of our time. 

In Greece and Italy, of course, both these desires existed. But ex- 
pression, even with those Greek and Italian masters who secured it with 
most truth and force, was commonly a secondary thing—a thing to be 
combined, if possible, with beauty or grandeur, but not to be paid for at 
the price of frank and simple ugliness. Speaking broadly, the tendency 
to make expression the first concern in art is characteristic of the Northern 
mind. Judged as a whole, the Gothic school of sculpture is the earliest 
which made expression its main end, and was content very often to aban- 
don beauty in its favor. And no great painter before Diirer ever com- 
monly —none, I think, before Rembrandt ever invariably —conceived his 
art from just this standpoint, making beauty and not expression the sec- 
ondary aim. 

In the splendid artistic revival of the beginning of our century, this de- 
sire for expression was the moving spring. To-day it is more potent than 
ever before. If we put aside such comparatively rare products as are 
purely decorative in intention,—such, for example, as those of Baudry 
or Puvis de Chavannes,—we find the search for expressiveness para- 
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mount in all our art that is truly vital, from the anecdotal art of Vibert or 
Knaus up to the poetic landscape art of Corot, up to such a triumph of 
psychical portraiture as the “ Joan of Arc” of Bastien-Lepage. To many 
critics it seems, indeed, as if our love for expression were tending to do 
more than merely subordinate beauty — were tending to banish it almost 
altogether from art. This would indeed be a matter for deep regret. 
But, on the other hand, it is a mistake to think that beauty must always 
be considered in art. Technical beauty, of course, every work must 
have; but I am speaking of material beauty in subject matter. This we 
can well dispense with on occasion, if an artist can give us in its stead 
what Rembrandt gives: character, sentiment, feeling, emotion —all those 
things which we group together under the general term expression. This 
fact, I repeat, the modern schools act upon more universally and more 
confidently than has ever been the case before, and the modern public 
indorses their action: it looks for expression first of all, and appreciates 
it more quickly than any other quality. So entirely is this the case, in- 
deed, that the work of a man like Puvis de Chavannes is neither understood 
nor appreciated by the majority of observers; they cannot comprehend 
an art that seeks first of all for formal beauty, and not for the rendering 
of emotion. 

There is certainly little “ pure beauty” in Rembrandt’s work. Beauty 
and expression do not, indeed, of necessity exclude each other. Phidias 
could combine both when he shaped his Zeus. So could Raphael when 
he painted his Madonna, though with difficulty, we perceive, as he per- 
fectly accomplished the task but once —in the Sistine picture. And so 
could Donatello, Leonardo, Tintoretto, and Michelangelo. But it will be 
noted that only certain emotions are depicted by these artists — only 
those which can be conveyed through strictly beautiful forms and atti- 
tudes and features. Rembrandt’s emotional range was much wider, 
while his power over beauty was not nearly so great. Like all the great 
artists before him, he realized that to paint truthfully and forcibly, a man 
must paint the things he sees and knows, must clothe the creatures of his 
imagination in the forms he finds about him; and beauty was not a 
characteristic of Rembrandt’s countrymen. 

Let us see what he gives us in its stead, looking first of all at his por- 
traits. His models are not the fair women, gallant warriors, and stately 
patriarchs of Italy, but the wrinkled, strongly marked faces of old people 
of the middle class; the vigorous, intellectual, or characteristic, if rugged 
and often ugly, countenances of his masculine friends; the smiling, 
chubby features of his Saskia; and the grotesque low-class types with 
which the wharves and streets of Amsterdam abounded. No man, by 
the way, ever painted himself as often as did Rembrandt: not, we may 
believe, from vanity, but because he happened to find in his looking-glass 
a subject exactly to his mind —a face in which color predominated over 
form, and expression over both, a face irregular according to every canon 
of beauty, but extremely strong, mobile, and vivid. 

In painting such subjects, Rembrandt produced works which rank ex- 
tremely high as pictures, and which, considered more narrowly as por- 
traits, are the finest that we know. No other hand so invariably and 
powerfully shows us the soul that lies beneath the outer envelop. No 
other portrait-figures are so definitely and distinctly personal in addition 
to being so thoroughly alive; none tell us so much of themselves, let us 
so deeply into the secrets of their experience and their thought. 
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3ut to see Rembrandt at his highest expressional force, we must turn 
to his many renderings of biblical subjects, both on canvas and on the 
etcher’s plate. Such subjects had been, of course, the chief stock in trade 
of every painter since the birth of Christianity. Yet vast as was the va- 
riety in treatment which had already been shown, the Bible had never 
really been illustrated till Rembrandt did the work; that is to say, never 
before had a great painter constantly approached it for the sake of its in- 
ner meaning chiefly, rather than chiefly for the sake of such beautiful or 
sublime pictorial effects as might be achieved with its materials. Rem- 
brandt’s favorite subjects were scenes from the latter days of Christ. The 
supreme pathos of these days is transferred to his canvas with absolute 
simplicity of aim, with absolute fidelity of sympathy, and with absolute ade- 
quacy of expression. And this surely justifies the statement that he is the 
greatest master of expression who has yet been born, no less supreme 
in the difficulty of the problems which he set himself than in the perfect- 
ness of their solution. 

If in walking through the Louvre we contrast, let us say, Veronese’s 
“Marriage at Cana” with Rembrandt’s “Supper at Emmaus,” we shall 
realize how wide is the province of art, how diverse may be its results 
when two men of different natures, each foremost in his own way, use 
such material as is supplied by the same familiar history. In one the 
subject is chosen and treated for its possibilities of sensuous beauty. Only 
the external features of the scene are dwelt upon, and these are turned 
into a sumptuous, brilliant Venetian pageantry, delighting the eye and 
the love for physical beauty, but appealing to no deeper emotion. In the 
other the subject is chosen for its emotional significance. It is treated as 
a simple, homely Dutch’scene, with no striving for beauty of form, color, 
or arrangement, or for any attraction save expressional potency and a 
consonant technical manner. It makes no striking, immediate appeal to 
the eye; but through the eye, when this once is caught, it speaks to some- 
thing far deeper than Veronese’s splendid tones can ever touch—to the 
emotions which are the very heart of man. Who, we might well ask our- 
selves, could pretend to paint the Christ at just this moment, when he 
breaks the bread in sorrowful reproach of his disciples’ blindness, when 
the ghastly shadow of the tomb is still upon his face, yet when the aureole 
of coming triumph shines about his head? But if we look at this figure 
of Rembrandt’s, so small in scale, so reticent in treatment, so simple in 
attitude, so quiet in gesture, so calm in feature, yet so infused with the 
intense and subtile feeling of the moment, we realize that the impossible 
has for once been accomplished. And it is Rembrandt’s Christ that will 
gaze at us forever after from between the lines of the Bible story. 

The most marked external quality of Rembrandt’s art, as every one 
knows, is its mastery over light and shade. This quality, it seems to me, 
is but part and parcel of his paramount love for expression. Effects of 
strongly contrasted light and shadow appeal more powerfully to the feel- 
ings of the beholder than do any other pictorial factors; they are better 
adapted than any others to enhance all emotional meanings, but espe- 
cially those of the pathetic or mysterious kind which Rembrandt chiefly 
sought to render. Striking as are very often his effects of this description, 
and powerful as they always are, we shall find, if we examine his entire 
work, whether etched or painted, that he does not employ them for their 
own sakes or as mere exhibitions of technical skill, but with definite ex- 
pressional intentions. Take them away, and we lose much more than the 
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greatest pictorial merit of his art: we lose an incalculable portion of its 
spiritual strength. 

Thus, when we sum up the impression we receive from Rembrandt’s 
work, we say: To other men are other glories, but no one moves us as 
does he. We must remember, however, that he moves us not merely be- 
cause he had so peculiarly sensitive, subtile, and thoughtful a soul, but 
because he was also a great painter; that is, because he had a mighty 
power of pictorial speech. No matter how deep his feeling, how profound 
his pathos, how sublime his suggestiveness, he is always a creator of pic- 
tures in the truest sense of the term. Though he chooses subjects for their 
inner significance, he chooses only such as have a significance which can 
clearly speak through outward signs. No complicated stories, no involved 
ideas, no purely intellectual conceptions, no merely moral lessons, attract 
his brush; his meanings can always easily assume a plastic body. He 
respects the limits of his art, and everything he strives for is as well within 
the power of that art to show as is the physical beauty which was.the de- 
light of Veronese. He is above all others the master whom the modern 
student of expression reveres, because, while he shows us the extreme value 
of feeling in art, he also shows the necessity for its control by perfect 
artistic instinct and consummate technical ability. Many other men have 
doubtless felt as strongly, imagined as sympathetically, as he. But their 
feelings and imaginings are of smaller value to the world than his, just in 
proportion as their eye and hand are inferior in power and skill to the 


eye and hand of Rembrandt. 
M. G. van Rensselaer. 


A PICTURE BY REMBRANDT. 


(““ THE’ SUPPER AT EMMAUS.”) 


\ ISE Rembrandt thou couldst paint and thou alone 
‘VY Eyes that had seen what never human eyes 

Before had looked on; him that late had passed 
Onward and back through gates of Death and Life. 


O human face where the celestial gleam 

Lingers! O still to thee the eyes of men 

Turn with mute, questioning worship; seeing there, 
As in a mirror, the Eternal Light 

Caught from the shining of the central Soul 
Whence came all worlds, and whither shall return. 
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REMBRANDT AND “THE NIGHT-WATCH.” 


te my first arrival in Holland, fresh from Italy and the classicism of 
Italian art, and having my mind imbued with its fair and heavenly 
images, I was ill prepared to drop immediately into sympathy with Dutch 
art. Though I felt I should experience no difficulty in this respect, yet 
when I walked through the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, a strange sad- 
ness came over me, and I felt inclined to look around on the collection 
of small pictures as upon a dreary waste. How should I ever learn to 
love these genre subjects, with what appeared to me their gross materi- 
alism? I could have wept. I had descended from Parnassus, and was 
once more among the haunts of men. I resolved to plod on in faith, 
however, doing my best with whatever came to hand, and to see what 
the influence of association might do in changing this attitude toward 
them. “The Night-Watch,” by Rembrandt, was the only thing that pos- 
sessed any attraction for me. I had already had some acquaintance with 
the great Hollander, having engraved, at the Louvre, some ten years 
ago, his wonderful “Supper at Emmaus,” which left an indelible im- 
pression upon me, so that my interest in him was not wholly effaced by 
my long sojourn in so opposite a field of art as the Italian. I decided 
to engrave a detail of the principal figures of “The Night-Watch” as 
my first essay in Dutch art. 

Nine months have passed since that time, and now I marvel greatly, 
as I pause before my favorites in the gallery, that I could have been so 
blind to their charming qualities. Every day I made a new discovery, 
until I began to count the masterpieces by the score. Now I see working 
in these earnest Dutchmen the same spirit of sincerity and love and rever- 
ence which actuated the Italians. These honest workers tell us in their 
pictures that all things are miracles, and that each part and tag of anything 
or of any one is a miracle; and so they paint the hair of a cow’s back with 
the same reverence that Fra Angelico painted the flowers of paradise, and 
an old woman’s face is as divine as that of an angel. How can there be 
too much fidelity and realism where nature is approached with humility 
and reverence? Even the sublimity of the Italian, which lifts one to 
the skies, is not wanting in the wonderful landscapes of Ruysdael and 
Hobbema. I learn now that what charmed and fascinated in the work 
of the Italians holds me equally in this of the Hollanders. A confession 
of moral nature, of that self-forgetfulness or unconsciousness so capti- 
vating, of the large and tender soul, of purity, love, and hope, breathes 
from the one as from the other, and religion is the vivifying principle of 
both. ‘This surely is the true excellence of all really great works of art, 
without which this business of picture-making were but a trivial and 
profitless affair. 

“The Night-Watch” is the chief attraction of the Ryks Museum, and 
is Rembrandt's largest and, in the opinion of many, his most important 
work, It measures 11 by 14 feet, and is dated 1642. A contemporary copy 
of the work by Gerrit Lundens, to be seen at the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, and a photograph from a drawing of it by Jacob Cats, made in 
1779, which hangs in the Rembrandt Sala, where the great picture is in- 
stalled, show that the work has been cut down on all sides, thus seriously 
altering its composition as the great master left it. More than two feet 
were lopped away from the left side, carrying off two figures; something 
less from the top; from the bottom the foreground is shortened by 














eight inches or more; and the same amount is taken from the right side, 
cutting away half of one of the principal figures which formerly was en- 
tire. This piece of vandalism is charged to the Napoleonic rule. The 
work was painted for Frans Banning Cock and his company of harque- 
busiers, and is one of the many guild pieces which in those days it was the 
fashion for corporations to have executed, wherein the portraits of the 
various members were depicted. The real title of the piece is “ The Sortie 
of the Company of Frans Banning Cock.” The title of “The Night- 
Watch” is false and misleading, since there is nothing in its glorious illumi- 
nation to suggest artificial light. This erroneous title originated with French 
writers of the end of the eighteenth century, and Reynolds, in his “Tour 
through Flanders and Holland,” has added to its publicity in his note 
upon the work. He evidently saw it before it was cleaned of its thick coat- 
ing of varnish and of the smoke of lamps and innumerable Dutchmen’s 
pipes,—for the Dutch are famous smokers,—since he says that it disap- 
pointed him, as he had heard so much respecting it, and remarks that 
it had more the appearance of Ferdinand Bol, from a prevalence of a 
sickly yellow color. Seen under this circumstance of partial obscurity, 
it is no wonder that it should have been taken for a night scene. Since 
then it has been cleaned, and six years ago its varnished surface was 
again freshened by the simple operation of subjecting it to the fumes of 
alcohol; and those who saw it after the operation speak with rapture of 
the wonderful luminous depth and brilliancy of its coloring. After five 
or six years, however, the varnish crackles again, and obscurity once 
more sets in, rendering a renewal of the operation necessary. This is 
always the case with pictures covered with a spirit varnish. 

The scene represents the company emerging from their guild-house, and 
is bathed in the golden sunlight of afternoon. The captain, clad in deep 
brown or warm black, with a red scarf about his waist; and his lieutenant, 
clad in a yellow jerkin and breeches, a white scarf about his waist, and 
a white plume adorning his yellow hat, glorified by the sunlight, pre- 
cede the group, which in composition recedes on each side, forming a 
kind of triangle. The distribution of color against the soft, warm, and tender 
obscurity of the background is magnificent. The grace and easy action of 
the man in yellow are especially admirable. The coloring of Rembrandt’s 
pictures appears yellow only when seen in proximity with other works of 
a colder and harsher tone. The position of “The Night-Watch ” is un- 
fortunate in this respect, since on each side of it is hung an immense 
corporation picture by Van der Helst. But shutting out of sight and mind 
everything else, and so getting into the key of his coloring, one can appre- 
ciate what a truly marvelous painter of light he really was. I was never more 
startled at this than when looking at “ ‘The Syndics ” just after it had been 
freshened up in the manner described. It appeared to me the most won- 
derful realization of the pure light of day that I had ever beheld on canvas. 
But something more seemed to be added, its effect was so dazzling; and I 
said to myself, this must indeed be that light the poet speaks of, “that 
never was, on sea or land ”— the idealization of light! “ ‘The Anatomical 
Lesson,” at The Hague, is another instance, though not so matured, of won- 
derful painting of light. 

Of the three hundred and fifty paintings by Rembrandt, Holland pos- 
sesses only twenty-five; but among these are three of the very finest, namely, 
“The Night-Watch,” “ ‘The Syndics,” and “ ‘The Anatomical Lesson.” 














Rembrandt Harmens van Rijn — for such is his full name—was born 
at Leyden, a town near Amsterdam, famous in the history of the inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands, and as the birthplace of many great artists 
and other men of renown. Rembrandt’s parents were well-to-do folk, and 
he was intended for the study of law; but his father, discovering his strong 
bent toward art, placed him, at the age of twelve or thirteen, under the 
instruction of Jacob van Swanenburch of Leyden, and, after three years, 
under Pieter Lastman of Amsterdam, who had been in Italy and knew 
something of Italian art. Remaining with Lastman till he was eighteen or 
nineteen years old, he returned to his parents at Leyden, and nature there- 
after became the object of his profound study. In 1630, when twenty-four 
years old, he felt himself strong enough to do something on his own account, 
and accordingly went again to Amsterdam, rented a large house, and divided 
the upper portion of it into cells or small studios for the reception of pupils, 
who were to be thus separated from one another for the better preservation 
of their individuality. Fortune smiled upon him. His house was constantly 
filled with students of good families, who paid him 100 florins annually, while 
the income he derived from their paintings and etchings amounted to 
2000 or 2500 florins, or more. Among his scholars were Ferdinand Bol, 
Govaert Fink, Gerard Dow, Nicholas Maes, Van Hoogstraaten, Koninck, 
Victor, and many others,—thirty, in fact, in his house at a time,1—a busy 
hive of painters and etchers. He painted his famous “ Anatomical Lesson” 
in 1632, when only twenty-six years old. 

After keeping bachelor’s hall in this way for three years, he effected 
an alliance with the influential family of Rumbartus van Ulenburgh, 
burgomaster of Leeuwarden, and a member of the court of Friesland. This 
same Rumbartus was more than once a political envoy from that court, 
and related that he had been treated with marked affability and retained 
at dinner by William the Taciturn on the very evening when the prince, 
on leaving the table, had been assassinated by a Bourguignon. Sas- 
kia, the daughter of Rumbartus, became Rembrandt’s wife in 1633, 
bringing him love and wealth. There followed a period of eight years of 
prosperity and sunshine, culminating in his great work of “The Night- 
Watch”; then the death of his beloved Saskia, which happened in the same 
year, changed everything for him. His life corresponds to his scheme of 
coloring in its contrast of light and shade; and the events of his latter days, 
like the forms in many of his backgrounds, are clouded in obscurity. 
We have a glimpse of its luminous side from Vosmaer. We see him at 
home surrounded by his pupils, living a life of perfect simplicity, sober, 
regular, and absorbed in his work, a happy father and blessed with a de- 
voted wife, in high favor and receiving good prices for his pictures. His 
lower rooms were filled with all kinds of objects of art curiosity. He had 
a mania for collecting, and had works of Michelangelo, Raphael, Giorgione, 
Titian, Palma Vecchio, Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, and the earlier Dutch 
masters. Itis evening, and he is at home. Ina large back room —their liy- 
ing-apartment, tinted blue—he is seated at an ample table, beneath a clus- 
ter of candles, which, shaded, sheds its concentrated light—a Rembrandt 
flood — over the principal objects of interest. Rembrandt is sketching or 
etching; his wife, seated near by, is tending the baby —their son Titus — or 
sewing; while in the background are dimly perceivable a score of pictures, 


_ 1Mr. Seymour Haden calls attention to this fact in showing that many of the etch- 
ings bearing Rembrandt’s name are the works of his pupils, and further informs us that 
at The Hague it was unlawful for an apprentice to sign his own work. 
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antique heads, a large curtained bed, a press, and a chest of drawers, or 
“what-not.” Or friends drop in, and gather round the table within the circle 
of light, and sketches are passed around, and we have a picture of the 
staalmeesters in their broad-brimmed hats. I remember seeing a picture 
of his in which he seems to have symbolized the happiness of these all 
too fleeting years: he is seated in hilarious mood, with his wife upon 
his knee, and his arm about her waist, while in the other hand he ex- 
tends on high a glass of wine. It might in truth be called “one hour to 
madness and to joy,” such is its complete abandon. All the many portraits 
he has made of himself during this time are of a romantic and fantastic 
kind, and show him to be a lover of fine array; his leonine head is adorned 
with long, floating locks, and his mustache is elegant and twirled. 
But the romance of his life coming to an end with the death of Saskia, 
we have no more portraits of him until about six years afterward, when, in 
1648, a remarkable one appears, evidently a real likeness. His locks 
are shorn, a plain citizen’s hat replaces the former jaunty cap and plume, 
his mustache is closely clipped, gone are all his “ silks and fine array.” 
He is seated at a desk at work, beside a plain, small window, and looks 
at the spectator with sad and reflective eyes. We now for the first 
time behold the man as he is, chastened and fit for his great work, “The 
Supper at Emmaus,” which he painted in this year. 

Saskia in her will bequeathed him the usufruct of her property, on con- 
dition that he should continue a widower, with remainder to their son Titus. 
Financial depression overwhelmed the city, and influenced the sale of his 
pictures. The fashion in art changed. Some of his pupils, in the estima- 
tion of his contemporaries, became of greater account than he, and rose 
in high favor, insomuch that the poets lauded them at his expense. 
His prestige had departed. It was no longer thought necessary to paint 
like Rembrandt to command success. The thing to do now was the 
reverse, and six florins was enough for a portrait of his. Little is known 
of him during these dark days. About 1654 he married again, and in 
order to satisfy the claims put forth by the trustees of Titus, who was yet 
a minor, he was obliged to make an inventory of his goods, which he 
valued at 40,000 florins, but which realized at auction less than 5000 
florins; and this being found insufficient to satisfy the demands made 
against him, he was obliged to sell his house for 6700 florins, and became 
bankrupt; his brother and sister, who had inherited larger shares of the 
patrimonial estate than he, likewise falling into extreme poverty. 

All through the darkness of these latter days he shines forth with in- 
creasing luster in his works; for, as Seymour Haden says: “ He was no 
less than at any period of his career adding to his power, and both by 
his painting and etching accumulating immortality.” He painted “ De 
Staalmeesters ” (“The Syndics”) in 1661, eight years before his death. In 
this year he appears, from Walpole, to have wandered to England, and to 
have painted some fine things at Hull. It has been said that he was 
married a third time, and that he did not die so poor as is supposed. In 
the “ Livre Mortuaire” of the Wester Kerk, Amsterdam, appears the follow- 
ing simple entry relating to his death: “Tuesday, 8th Oct., 1669, Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, Painter on the Rovzegraft, opposite the Doolhof. 
Leaves two children.” 

TZ. Cole. 











JAN STEEN (1626-1679). 


_ is a portrait of Jan Steen, by himself, in the Ryks Museum at 
Amsterdam, which is impressive. It is a strong, handsome, and re- 
fined face, three-quarter view; his eyes are turned toward the beholder, who 
is confronted with a highly intellectual, serious, and almost stern coun- 
tenance, the very reverse of the drunken profligate and roistering idler he 
is represented to have been by early chroniclers. Happily, all writers are 
now agreed in denouncing the great injustice done him by his former biog- 
raphers. A glance, however, at this sober visage, with its eyebrows partly 
knit, as if in grave rebuke of his falsifiers, is all the proof one needs in vin- 
dication of his character, even if we were not aware that he painted up- 
ward of five hundred pictures, most of which are of rare merit, during the 
short thirty-odd years of his working life. ‘That so incessant and assidu- 
ous a toiler could yet find time to mingle with the jovial and the bibulous, is 
an evidence of the soundness of his heart, rather than of any moral defect. 
Steen was born at Leyden, in 1626, nineteen years after his kinsman Rem- 
brandt, and, displaying precocious talent for drawing, was early placed un- 
der one Nicolaus Kniipfer, a German painter at Utrecht. After this he is 
supposed to have gone to Haarlem, and to have entered the studio of 
Adrian van Ostade. Steen’s last master was Van Goyen, of The Hague, 
whose daughter, Margaretha, he married there in 1649; he had been en- 
rolled in the Painters’ Guild at Leyden in the previous year. From this 
period till 1672, when many of his best works were painted, he divided 
his time between Haarlem, Leyden, and The Hague. One of his late biog- 
raphers, M. Van der Willigen, has found at Haarlem the records of the 
birth and early burial there of an infant daughter in 1662, and of the burial 
of his wife there in 1669, and another record to the effect that poor Steen 
had some of his pictures seized and sold by an apothecary in payment of 
a debt of “10 florins, 5 sous, and 8 deniers,” contracted for medicine 
during his wife’s illness. There may be some excuse for a “half-starved 
apothecary.” The same writer tells us that Steen agreed to give, in pay- 
ment of one year’s rent (1666-1667) of twenty-nine florins, three portraits, 
“ painted as well as he was able,” from which we may assume that he did 
not get very large sums for his work. Three portraits for twenty-nine florins 
would be at the rate of four dollars apiece; yet since he paid only twelve 
dollars a year for rent, we conclude that the purchasing power of money 
in those days was far greater than it is now. Many an artist of good stand- 
ing nowadays would be willing to make a like exchange of three portraits 
for a year’s rent. 

In 1672 we find Steen back again in Leyden, where, having obtained 
possession of some property left him by his deceased father, who it is sup- 
posed was a brewer, he applied for and obtained permission to open a 
tavern at the neighboring village of Langebrug. A year following this he 
married for the second time, and in 1679 he died, and was buried in the 
parish church of St. Peter at Leyden. 

The picture of “The Feast of St. Nicholas” is one of Jan Steen’s best 
and happiest productions. It measures 3314 inches high by 27 inches 
wide, and is said to represent the family of the painter. His father and 
mother are in the background; his wife, in the foreground, extends her 
arms to the happy child. The festival of St. Nicholas is observed in 
Holland, not on the 25th of December, but on the 6th, on the eve of 











PAINTEO BY JAN STEEN. ENGRAVED BY T. COLE, FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE RYKS MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM, 


‘*THE FEAST OF ST. NICHOLAS.” 








which holy day the children hang up their shoes and stockings, and 
if they have been good and attentive to their studies, Santa Claus 
graciously fills them with dainties, while he has as certainly a rod in § 
pickle for the idle and unruly. How beautifully Jan Steen tells the 
story! The children and elders are dressed in their best, and are 
assembled in the room by the great chimney, in which are disclosed the 
presents of the good saint. The principal figure that holds us is the lit- 
tle girl, the very embodiment of joy. Filled with delight, and over- 
whelmed with good things, she scarcely knows which way to turn or @ 
what to do. Next we glance at the roguish boy behind, who, with 4 
glistening eye, points at his elder brother, and takes cruel delight in his 
chagrin. We know now who has been the naughty boy; he stands con- \ 
fessed. His elder sister from behind holds forth the shoe, from which 
projects the significant rod, while she casts upon him a still more signifi- 
cant glance, which shows too well that she herself has placed it there, 
in retaliation for past offenses. Her look seems to say, “I told you 
so”; it bespeaks a certain satisfaction, mingled, however, with some @ 
concern at his tears. The old grandmother from behind, however, will / 
compose matters. She beckons to the boy, calling him to her; and by 

a motion of her hand upon the bed-curtain we can see that she has 
something good for him behind, which Santa Claus has left her to give 
him on condition that he will be a good boy in future, and in particular 
stop teasing his elder sister with his pranks and practical jokes. Beneath 
the chimney, and holding the baby, who clasps in its tiny arms a great ‘ 
cake, stands another member of the family explaining to his younger § 
brother, who wonderingly looks up, how Santa Claus came down. (Ay 
How much is expressed in so little space, and how perfect is the \@ 
arrangement! The general tone of the coloring, as of all Steen’s works, 
might be characterized as brown, of a golden hue, but neutral; noth- 
ing could be more subtle, mellow, or refined. There is a rich note 
of color in the red back of the chair, while the drapery of the back- 
ground is of a soft, dull reddish hue, which is repeated in a higher key 
in the sleeves of the girl. The wall and casements of the windows are of 
soft, dull brownish tints, and the dress of the crying boy is of a more {(j 
decided tone of the same, while that of the old grandmother is of so 
uncertain a shade of brown as to be equivocal against the reddish cur- 
tains. The highest note of this color is in the loaf of bread and the cakes. 
The squares of the marble floor are of golden and brownish tones. The 
velvet sack of the woman extending her arms coaxingly toward the child 

is of a rich neutral shade of green, and this tone is delicately repeated in 
the dress of the old man. The skirt of the woman is gray, of a bluish or 
purplish cast, and this is repeated in a browner key in the dress of the 
laughing boy behind her. The dress of the happy child is of a soft shade 
of ocher, varied with golden and pearly tints. The pail is of a dull 
leaden hue, and the white draperies are warm and mellow. The colors 
are so neutral, tender, and harmonious in their repetitions and minglings, 
that they quite defy any attempt at description. The delicacy of the 
values, and the atmosphere of warmth and radiance which suffuses all, 
wrap the whole in a halo of ideality. This quality of color, however, 
is got peculiar alone to the works of Jan Steen, but to the Dutch school 
as a whole. This, combined with that marvelous sensitiveness for val- 
ues,— borrowed from nature, it is true, yet wrought from their inner feel- 
ing,— gives to their works that imaginative quality, that “grace and 
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glimmer of romance,” without which their realism would be but mate- 
rialistic, and their probity but the record of dry facts. 

Jan Steen is particularly at home with children, and has painted a con- 
siderable number of subjects illustrative of the joys of childhood ; and no 
one surely could paint them with a kinder or more loving touch, evidence 
enough that he possessed a tender heart and much good nature. 

On the other hand, among his masterpieces are many scenes of tavern @ 
life, of dissipation and debauchery, in which he portrays the very lowest Q¥ 
depths of depravity. In such scenes, and others of the quaint humors 
and drolleries of life, he has been compared to Hogarth as a satirist of 
the follies and vices of his time. However this may be, there is certainly 
no affectation of moralizing about him. He forgets everything in the de- 
sire to imitate what is. He enters into his tavern scenes with positive 
delight, painting them, apparently, for their own sake, rather than from 
any moral end in view. But it is not necessary to make conclusions 
about these things. 

He shows himself an ingenious caricaturist, irresistibly comic and face- 
tious, in such scenes as “ The Charlatan” of the Ryks Museum, “The 
Oyster Feast” and “The Dentist” of The Hague, etc.; and displays 
a subtle sense of humor in his many “ Doctor’s Visits.” At the Louvre is 
one of his latest works, dated 1674, “ A Feast at an Inn,” painted after he 
had opened his tavern, and no doubt representing the actual interior of the 
place; it is valued at 30,000 francs. Pictures such as these have rightly 
claimed for Jan Steen high fame among the greatest Dutch painters of 
familiar life. 


THE © POETS. 


Wy Bes this young land has reached its wrinkled prime, 
And we are gone and all our songs are done, 
And naught is left unchanged beneath the sun, 
What other singers shall the womb of Time 
Bring forth to reap the sunny slopes of rhyme ? 
For surely till the thread of life be spun 
The world shall not lack poets, though but one 
Make lonely music like a vespet chime 
Above the heedless turmoil of the street. 
Those unborn poets! What melodious breath, 
What larger music, shall be given to these? 
Shall they more closely lie at Nature’s feet, 
Reading the volume of her mysteries ? 
Shall they new secrets wring from darksome Death ? 


Thomas Bailey Altrich. 








NOW WHEN JESUS WAS BORN IN BETHLEHEM THERE CAME WISE MEN FROM 
THE EAST UNTO JERUSALEM.— MATTHEW a, 2 


NOTHER Christmas morning brings back 
<\ the wonderful story on which the heart 
of the whole Christian world feeds its faith and 
hope.! The winter sunshine is not more bright 
and clear than the atmosphere of living joy 
which, stretching back between our eyes and 
that picture of Bethlehem, shows usits beauty in 
unstained freshness. And as we open onceagain 
those chapters of the gospels in which the ever 
fresh and living picture stands, there seems from 
year to yearalways to come some newer, brighter 
meaning into the words that tell the tale. 

I have turned this morning to this first verse 
of the second chapter of St. Matthew, not be- 
cause I want to speak to-day about the visit 
of the wise men to the infant Saviour,— the 
Church has appointed another festival, not 
many days hence for that,— but because these 
words seem to me to contain one of the mean- 
ings of Christmas, one of the influences of the 
Incarnation very picturesquely described. 

St. Matthew says that when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem the wise men came from the 
East to Jerusalem. Jerusalem is east to us, so 
far east that we hardly look beyond it. But 
really on the other side of Jerusalem stretches 
the true eastern world, so vast and bewilder- 
ing in its extent, so strange and mysterious in 
its characteristics, that Jerusalem is part of 
the West, and is almost intelligible by the side 
of it. “The East” and Jerusalem, even to- 
day, when one is in those regions, are dis- 
tinguished from each other, and in the old 
days it was not only a matter of geography,— 
it was not only the separation by the Jordan 
valley and the deserts that lay beyond,—it was 
a difference of race, of temper, of genius, of 
the ideas for which these two designated re- 
gions stood. And what were those ideas? In 
general they have always been the same. 
In ancient and in modern times the East has 
been the home of subjective and mystical re- 
ligion. Its great thought has been that man 
by profound contemplation and laborious dis- 


1 Preached for the last time in the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York, on Christmas Day, 1892. 


cipline might so subdue his earthly elements, 
so break the fetters of the clay which, binds 
him, that he might come to know, God, nay 
might enter into some mystic and inexplicable 
union with God himself, and somehow lose 
himself in Deity. On the other hand Jerusalem 
has always stood for the condescension of God 
toman. In the old temple courts there were no 
gaunt ascetics waiting with introverted gaze 
until in their own souls the presence of Divin- 
ity should shine. The men to be seen there 
were eager-eyed worshipers, all alive, all awake, 
watching till the glory shone above the mercy- 
seat, and till the cloud of God’s visible pres- 
ence filled the sacred courts. The exercise of 
Jerusalem was obedience, not contemplation. 
It was the doing of a master’s will, that that 
master might come and make himself known 
and give his blessing ; not the culture of one’s 
own life that its essential capacity might be 
unfolded. This is the difference. The East 
means aspiration; Jerusalem means revelation. 
The East means man’s search after God; Je- 
rusalem means God’s search after man. The 
East means the religion of the devout soul; 
Jerusalem means the religion of the merciful 
God. The East means Job’s cry, “Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him!” Jerusalem 
means “Immanuel—God with us.” 

And now it was “when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem” that the wise men came from the 
East unto Jerusalem. Are we too fanciful, are 
we playing with sacred words, if in that verse of 
Matthew we read a striking statement of the 
truth that it is by the birth of Jesus that the re- 
ligion of subjective contemplation is carried 
over into the religion of obedience and trust, 
and the search of man after God finds its ful- 
filment in the gift of God to man ? If that were 
so, then the journey of the wise men would be- 
come an everlasting picture. It would repre- 
sent the struggle and final satisfaction of all 
souls who after long cultivation of the divine 
in their own life, after trying to lift themselves 
up to God by the use or contemptuous abuse 
of the material things by which they were sur- 
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rounded, at last caught sight of something 
higher, something truer — at last became aware 
that before all the eagerness with which they 
longed to give themselves to God must come 
the fact that God had already given hintself to 
them. Before their hope there lay his mercy ; be- 
fore their desire to be absorbed in him had come 
his incarnation into their human life and lot. 
When that is the message of the Christmasstory 
to any lofty, devout, self-sacrificing, struggling 
soul, do not the words of Matthew turn into a 
parable, and may it not be written once again 
that “when Jesus was born in Bethlehem there 
came wise men from the East to Jerusalem”? 

And it appears to me more and more as if 
this were exactly the message which Christ- 
mas has to bring to many of the purest and 
noblest people of these times. I am sure 
there must be some of you who need to have 
the birth of Christ speak to you with just that 
voice, for there are many men and women 
now who are religious, not after the manner 
of Jerusalem, but after the manner of the East. 
They are not sensual, they are not materialists. 
Often the world of sense, the world of matter, 
seem by them to be not too much cherished, 
but too much despised. Often they are vision- 
aries and mystics; but they are deeply impressed 
in one way or another with the conviction of 
the divine element in human life. They feel 
the God within them; they hate the fleshy 
circumstances of human life because those 
circumstances chain and wrong the power of 
that inner deity. They love purity with a true 
passion ; ‘they hate cruelty and meanness, and 
they worship the God whose revelation they 
find within themselves, whose image they see 
growing before them as their own best nature 
emerges into clearness, and whose voice they 
hear calling them—not directly, but in the 
echo of their own beating and aspiring hearts. 
Do you not know the picture? It is wondrously 
familiar. It looks out on me from many and 
many a refined, anxious, plaintive face. I hear 
its tones now rising to a shrill, agonized, im- 
passioned wail, now sinking into a dull mon- 
otonous habit which is hardly more than cant, 
but always there —this religion seeking for an 
unknown God, this looking-up which seems 
when we study it to be nothing but a looking- 
in, this devotion haunted by self-consciousness 


and always on the narrow edge that runs be- 


tween pride and despair. 

And what does such a religion as that re- 
quire? Surely it is not hard to see. It needs 
a God standing out clear and strong, great in 
his power and his love, above the soul, dis- 
tinctly different from the soul, giving himself to 
the soul, but its superior, its lord and master, 
the source of all its goodness and the original 
revealer of himself. As when a sleeper who 
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has been haunted with dreams of light or 
sound which seemed part of himself, and 
which beset his brain with all sorts of strange 
illusions concerning his own identity, at last 
awakes, and lo! there is the light outside of 
him shining into his window from the sun ; or 
lo! there is the sound pealing into his ears 
from the reverberating thunder in the heavens 
—so is it when the dreamer of the East awakes 
and finds the truth which Jerusalem eternally 
represents; the reality, the objectivity, the 
originality of God—that he is above all 
things and from him all things come; that 
he must be holy before we can be holy; he 
must love us before we can love him; that to 
know him, not to know ourselves, is everlasting 
life; that not to find him, but to let him find us, 
is salvation. That is a wondrous journey from 
the beautiful vague dream of a religion that 
is evolved from ourselves, to the clear, bright, 
open reality of a religion that is sent down from 
God, and that is the journey which a man’s soul 
takes when for it the miracle of Bethlehem is 
repeated, and Jesus is born once more— when 
the Incarnation becomes a reality to him, and 
he sees God manifest in the flesh. 

Let us see what these last phrases mean. 
They do mean something; something which 
if they did not mean, Christmas would be no- 
thing to us—only the far-off celebration of a 
historic anniversary. I hold that there is some- 
thing which may happen to a man’s soul which 
is the correspondent, the perpetuation, almost 
the repetition, of what happened far away, far 
back at Bethlehem. It is a distinct event in 
which Christ becomes part of a man’s life, as 
then he became part of the world’s life, and 
thenceforth the man lives under his influence, 
as from the time of Bethlehem the world, with 
many defections and rebellions, has still lived 
under the influence of Jesus. We may trace the 
correspondence, I think, in some detail. 

First, there was the newness of the event at 
Bethlehem. It wasa birth; andone of the very 
wonderful things about our human life is the 
perpetual freshness, the indestructible joy that 
clings forever about the idea of birth. You can- 
not find the hovel so miserable, the circum- 
stances and the prospects of life so wretched, 
that it is not a bright and glorious thing for a 
child to be born there. Hope flickers up for an 
instant from its embers, at the first breathing of 
the baby’s breath. No squalidness of the life 
into which it comes can make the new life seem 
squalid at its coming. By and by it will grow 
dull and gray, perhaps, in sad harmony with the 
sad surroundings, but at the first there is some 
glory in it, and for a moment it burns bright 
upon the bosom of the dullness where it has 
fallen, and seems even as if it might set it afire. 
And so there was nothing that could, with such 











vividness, represent the newness of Christianity 
in the world as to have it forever associated 
with the birth of a child. And there is nothing 
that could so set forth the fresh and novel start 
in all a man’s experience, the new advent of 
power, the re-illumination of all life for him 
when his vague religious aspirations become 
the hearty acceptance of a personal Lord, as to 
associate it all forever with the birth of a child. 
That birth suggests a past, a vague and unsub- 
stantial being somewhere before it came to the 
clear presence which we see, and yet it is as new 
as if it had had no past. The 


Soul that draws from out the vast 
And strikes his being into bounds 


brings the eternity from which he comes, and 
shapes it to the newness of his life. And the 
personal faith of the man who haslong searched 
amid the waste for God has all the rich remem- 
brance of that search condensed into the fresh- 
ness of this new experience wherein God has 
come to him. 

But it is not birth alone—it is a strange, a 
wonderful birth. We cannot see all that is in 
that story of the first chapter of St. Luke, but 
its idea 1s plain—that for the birth of Jesus 
there was the directest meeting of Divinity and 
human life. It is of the mysterious spirit of eter- 
nity that the child is born, and likewise just as 
truly it is of the Hebrew maiden, living in Naz- 
areth, a true child of the earth, as human as any 
of the girls with whom she had played from 
childhood. I do not care to understand that 
story fully. It is enough for me that in it there 
is represented the full truth about the wondrous 
child of Christmas Day. He is the child of 
heaven and earth together. It is the spontan- 
eous utterance of the celestial life. It is likewise 
the answer to the cry of need with which every 
hill and valley of the earth has rung, that lies 
therein thecradle. It isnostar dropped from the 
sky; it is no flower sprung up from the earth. 
It is the glory of heaven caught by, and filling 
with itself, the earthly jewel which becomes un- 
earthly in its radiance. It is an old decree of 
celestial prophecy, and it is also a taxing of the 
Roman empire, that decide the place. Angel 
and shepherd alike are happy, and tell each 
other of their joy. Here at the birth in Naza- 
reth, heaven and earth, that draw near and look 
into each other’s eyes at every birth, have come 
close together and melted into one. It is the 
parable of what comes wherever Christ is born 
in the heart of any.man. When heaven is most 
real, and yet the earthly joy and duty are most 
present, then it is that the vague religious life 
lays hold on Jesus. It is at the moment when 
the loftiest is most practical, and the practical 
seems loftiest and sacredest, that he who was 
“conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the 
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Virgin Mary” comes into life. Mere searching 
of the heavens will not find him. Mere self- 
questioning of earth will not evoke him. But 
when God answers the old prayer of the psalms 
— when he “bows the heavens and comes 
down, and touches the mountains and they 
smoke,” then the new life begins. 

The humble birth of Jesus in the stable of 
the inn at Bethlehem was a proclamation of 
the insignificance of circumstances in the 
greatest moments and experiences of life. It 
was not a glorification of poverty at the ex- 
pense of wealth ; it was simply the acceptance 
of the common circumstances of life, the lot of 
the multitude just as it came, as if to show that 
when so mighty an event as that was happen- 
ing it made no difference. No lot of earth was 
high enough to give any dignity to the birth 
of the Son of God, and no lot of earth was so 
low as to take its dignity away. I think this is 
the meaning of that humble manger. I think 
this is a greater and truer meaning for it than 
if we made it a mere partizan outcry on the 
side of the poor against the rich. And in that 
meaning how it comes to us! The noblest and 
sweetest consciousness of the human soul, when 
it has really made Christ its Christ, is that it 
does not matter whether it is poor or rich, It 
is rescued from the old vulgar slavery of 
wealth, but it is not plunged forthwith into the 
degrading idolatry of poverty. It has reached 
a life; it has become filled with a spirit which 
can make circumstances indifferent because it 
is so great that it can use them all. Men say, 
“ Oh, if I were poor, then Christ might come 
to me”; “ Oh, if I were ignorant, then I might 
find him”; “ Oh, if I were wealthy and at 
leisure, I might have room for him”; “Oh, if I 
were learned, I might search him out among 
the books.” By and by he is bornin you. You 
take him as he bestows himself upon your life, 
and then you see that not because of, and not 
in spite of, your poverty or your wealth have 
you come to this privilege; that those accidents 
were only accidents, that the Lord who rules 
and enriches you in your need is the same Lord 
who rules and chastens your neighbor in his 
plenty. That is the true loftiness of the soul 
that has its Christ. 

Again, the very moment that the birth in 
Bethlehem was a fact it became a power. The 
little hands beckoned, and the sages from the 
East harnessed their camels, and started on 
their way. The little hands were lifted, and 
Herod trembled on his throne. The very di- 
lapidation of the stable lets the glory shine out, 
and lets the world look in. And there is no 
difference more striking between the vague re- 
ligion of aspiration and the definite religion of 
personal faith than just in this: the last no 
sooner is a fact than it becomes a power. The 
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other shrinks from utterance or influence, and 
lives for itself alone. The religion of contem- 
plation is aristocratic. It finds only a few choice 
spirits equal to its rapturous adventures; it 
hides its visions from the common eye. The 
religion of grateful obedience is as free as air, 
is wholly democratic, and craves communica- 
tion. Starting not from man’s capacity but 
from God’s goodness, it has a place and a hope 
for every man. The Christ who has come to 
one soul makes that soul so humble and so con- 
scious of its true humanity that it knows in its 
own joy the possibility of all mankind, and 
“tells to all around what a dear Savior it has 
found.” Strangely does personal faith do two 
things together which often seem to us to be in- 
congruous, and yet which all the deepest expe- 
riences try and tend to harmonize: it combines 
the emphasis of personality with the enlarge- 
ment of sympathy. Nowhere is that truer than 
when the wonder of Bethlehemis repeated in us. 
As Mary counted the child the world’s child all 
the more sacredly that she knew it to be hers, 
and ran from bending over the cradle to open 
the door at the knock of the rude shepherd or 
the venerable sage, so the soul whose new 
life is the Christ who has come into it counts 
that Christ all the more its own, because he is 
the world’s, and all the more the world’s be- 
cause he is so certainly and dearly its own. 
There is another suggestion in the fact that 
no sooner was the life of Christ really present 
in the world than it began to be beset by dan- 
gers, and overwhelmed with troubles. It lived 
through them all and conquered them, but 
from the beginning to the end there was noth- 
ing like calm, settled peace, clear living and 
clear shining for that beset and persecuted 
life. First it was Herod at Jerusalem. Then 
came the wearisome visit into Egypt. Then, 
on the return, Judea was in the enemy’s hands, 
and the child was carried far up into the north 
to Nazareth. All the time, through it all, the 
life went on growing, unfolding, manifesting 
more and more its holiness and beauty; but 
from the very first it showed that to be the Son 
of God ‘in this world was not an easy or a 
peaceful thing. It was like the movement of 
a star across the sky —now overwhelmed with 
clouds, now lost in darkness till it seems to 
haveentirely gone out, but always reappearing, 
always there, climbing and beautiful, always 
prophesying a time when it shall come out 
into a cloudless sky and shine without a hin- 
drance. And when the Christ is born in a 
man’s life, when all his vague religion gathers 
itself into a deep personal devotion to a mani- 
fested Lord, then all this is true again. In- 
stantly it finds what new dangers its new 
intensity of personality has brought. All the 
dangers which personal intercourse involves 
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—obscurity, misconception, the difficulty of 
keeping clear and constant sight of the love 
of Him we love, the moods that rise from us 
and hang their darkness about Him, all these 
begin to show themselves just as soon as our 
religion ceases to be a devout meditation or a 
doctrinal belief, and becomes a personal devo- 
tion to a beloved Lord. And yet with all 
these dangers of eclipse it gains at the same 
time a persistency which it never had before. 
While again and again it has to hold the hand 
of Christ in the darkness, it is still pervaded 
with a certainty like St. Paul’s that nothing can 
finally separate it from Christ. Its Christ is 
to it what the child of Bethlehem was to the 
world — evidently no easy conqueror who, with 
his soft strong feet was to walk unhindered 
through the career that lay before him, yet one 
who had the sublime assurance in his infant 
eyes that he would not rest and would not sink 
till he had traveled to the very end. Such is 
the consciousness of the man whom Christ has 
made his own —a deep sense of danger, a sure 
expectation of darkness, but through it all a 
certain assurance of final triumph, of peaceful, 
eternal light at last. 

Of one other point only do I wish to speak. 
It is the necessary truth of growth in the pos- 
session of the life by Christ. To-day that truth 
is very present with us. It is a little child who 
has been with us all this morning, unconscious 
of the work that stretched before him, nay, un- 
conscious even of his own life, like every other 
new-born child. Let us believe that there were 
many deep and blessed purposes, many rich les- 
sons in that strange way of God, that when his 
Son came here among us, it should be first in 
all the feebleness of infancy. Among the les- 
sons let us believe that this is one—the lesson 
that the very fact of Christ’s presence is the 
great changing fact of human life, and has init 
the seed and power of all that he can do for 
man. Oh, if we all could learn that truth to- 
day! There are men and women here who love 
the Lord, who are holding him fast to their 
hearts,— nay, in their hearts,—by love! But 
so small is the Christhood that they hold, so 
little of their lives does the new power seem 
to occupy, so feeble is their understanding of 
the master whom they serve, that they can 
only rest upon the fact, for the degree is noth- 
ing. They have received Him —at least that is 
true. Now, is there power in that fact to open 
into such degree of love as they have heard of? 
Is there any hope of such a fullness of Christ 
as other men have known? As surely as in 
that baby life at Bethlehem there lay the power 
which has run through all the world; the 
power which makes Judea burn like a star for- 
ever; the power which has transfigured his- 
tory; the power which has made millions of 
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men its joyous servants; the power of millen- 
niums yet to be, so surely in the humblest soul’s 
humble certainty that it does love Christ, there 
lies enfolded all the possibility of the most per- 
fect sainthood. This is the day, dear friends, 
to bind two sayings of St. John together, and 
hold them in our hands and see them shine 
together with the Christmas glory: first, this 
verse: “ As many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God”; and 
then this other verse: “ Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know . . . we shall 
be like him.” 

It is to such souls I most wish that I could 
speak this morning. Christ is real to them. 
‘They have indeed come from the East to Je- 
rusalem. But who is this that he should save 
them? It is a mere child, this Christ of theirs. 
How weak he is, this Christ within them. But 
oh, my friends, if he be only there! If only, led 
by whatever star he has sent, by trouble or by 
happiness, you have indeed come from the 
vague open land of sacred aspiration and given 
yourself to him, then there is infinite growth 
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before you, infinite entrance of his life into 
your life, infinite changing of your life into his. 
Remember that childhood means not weak- 
ness alone. It means likewise promise and 
growth. 

I will not try to-day, of all days in the year, 
to read the mystery of the Incarnation. Only 
to-day I feel sure that God could not have 
been God, and have seen his children groping 
after him, and not once somewhere on the 
earth uttered himself and cried, so that out 
of the farthest east of man’s devout ‘desires 
his children should hear him. What though 
it were a child’s weak voice that cried. All 
the more they heard it—all the more they 
hear it still. Its weakness seals the claim to 
their allegiance with an appeal for their devo- 
tion. If to-day any soul among you who has 
been looking for God everywhere, in the 
heavens above, and in the earth beneath, and 
in the heart within, can hear that cry and find 
in the faith of the Incarnation, and in the ser- 
vice of the Incarnate One, the satisfaction and 
fulfilment of its life, then for that soul the 
blessedness of the first Christmas is renewed. 


Phillips Brooks. 











THE CLOSING YEAR. 


es falters to its end a wondrous year, 
iN Crowned with strange lights of glory and of woe, 
Splendors of memory, and prophetic glow, 
And all that makes life terrible and dear. 
The flight of mighty spirits from our sphere 
Has quickened all the air. With what stern bliss 
They to whom death could never come amiss 
Went forth, and left their rich remembrance here! 
Theirs is the history now of star and sun; 
Creation’s music with their song makes rhyme : 
While we, who feel great movements scarce begun, 
Hear the deep hours struck out, with fateful chime ; 
Nor rest until the breathless age has won 
The hard-wrought guerdons of tumultuous time. 


Marion Couthouy Smith. 
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THE LUTE-PLAYER’S HOUSE. 


(A Roumanian Folk-Song.) 





bpm house of the lute-player 
Is always full of guests; 
For there, as in the forest, 

The birds are building nests ; 














And there the sun is shining, 
As in the summer sky: 

He shares with the lute-player 
The light he has on high. 


He sitteth, the lute-player, 
Nor cares who comes or goes, 

So he sees the sky through his window, 
And feels the wind that blows. 


The house of the lute-player 
The storks and swallows know ; 

They are welcome when they come there, 
And happy when they go. 


Go thou, if thou art thirsty, 

When men the wine-cups pour ; 
He offers thee but water 

From the spring beside his door. 


But come, if thou art weeping, 
For though thy grief be strong, 
Remember, the lute-player 
Will comfort thee with song. 


R. H. Stoddard. 
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CHATS WITH FAMOUS 


STUDY OF ARM FROM LIFE, 


F all earth’s children the happiest are the 

artist and the novelist, for they are creators 

of men. One of them makes the body, the 
other the soul. 

The studio of an artist is a workshop. There 
sits the worker, the Prometheus, the maker of 
men — Géréme in a gray blouse. Before him 
stands the man of marble, his own creation, 
spiritual, immortal. Just beyond is the model, 
nature’s creation, fleshly, vital. “Since Gér- 
éme has turned sculptor, we understand what 
he means,” declares a brother artist. He wishes 
to create men and women according to his 
ideals and his temperament. Indeed, to see 
“The Death of Czesar,” the “ Pollice Verso,” 
and the“ Phryne Before the J udges,” you would 
never guess the secret of the great master, the 
foremost historical painter, director of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. That secret is to work as na- 
ture works. You cannot get beyond her. “Le 
bon dieu dans la nature a fait tout” (the good 
Lord in nature has made all things), he says. 
“ Measure the natural object, construct one like 
it. Do you see that tiger’s head?” he con- 


PAINTERS. 








BY J. P. LAURENS. 


tinues, putting his hand upon a superb work 
of art adorning a newel. “I measured the 
skull of that tiger, I measured the jaws, I 
measured the teeth; then I made my skeleton 
exactly on those measurements, filled it up— 
et voila tout /” 

“ But, after all, it looks rather finer than a 
real tiger,” you venture. 

“ After you have done this, you may clothe 
your work with the poetry of your own soul,” 
replies the master. “ Find a beautiful thing in 
nature, measure it, construct your skeleton ; 
next, get well those bold yet lovely outlines — 
then you cannot fail.” 

You ask to see the “ beautiful thing,” and he 
goes to a drawer, and carefully displays finely 
executed sketches of certainly the ugliest beast 
on earth, the camel. There are dozens of draw- 
ings of this creature, of every part, in every atti- 
tude, the lips, the long legs, the hump, the knees, 
the feet, everything studied with the utmost 
care, the utmost patience. Not Leonardo with 
the “ Mona Lisa,” or with the head of Christ in 
“The Last Supper,” could have taken more 
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STUDY OF HEAD BY J. P. LAURENS, 
pains. What a lesson is here! O brilliant young 
impressionists, who dash off a large canvas ina 
morning, and produce a stunning Mexican girl 
radiant in soft gold and bewildering violet, 
know that your master is patiently studying 
the knees of camels with a sharp lead-pencil ; 
measuring skeletons inch by inch and line by 
line — the strongest artist in the world humbly 
confessing his weakness: “ Le bon dieu dans la 
nature a fait tout.” “ Painting and sculpture,” 
says Géréme, “ are the same thing.” What will 
the green-gold and violet school say to this ? 
Not yet dead are the old traditions of classic 
and romantic. J. P. Laurens might be called 
the antipode to Géréme, as Delacroix was to 
Ingres. “I am most impatient,” he declares. 
“T do not really draw; I grasp what I want in 
188 


FOR ‘‘THE ARCHWAY OF STEEL.” 


color. Look, there are my drawings.” And 
verily, the great studio is literally lined with 
color-sketches a foot square or so, all done 
with a brush, not a line to be seen — but what 
passion and fire! Here is a snow-white arm on 
a dead black ground with a tiny patch of blood- 
red drapery. This arm may be alluring, threat- 
ening, shrinking; the artist will make you feel it 
one way or another, at his will. Here is a closed 
fist that says “impotent rage” plainer than 
a thousand words could speak it. Here from 
a face gleams out haughty contempt, yonder 
is a dying groan, and over it hangs a nymph’s 
song, and all around you are studies for the 
grand flafond of the Odéon, and for the “ Death 
of Ste. Geneviéve” in the Panthéon. The ar- 
tist talks freely for half an hour, and shows 





AND OF HANDS, BY BOUGUEREAU. 


STUDY OF DRAPED FIGURE 























STUDY BY PUVIS 


all his work. Who has not met the master- 
magician Laurens has not met the most de- 
lightful man in all Paris. 

Let us make another call. The house beau- 
tiful — that is to say, the workshop — of another 
creator, the most popular painter in the world, 
Bouguereau, is only twenty feet from that of 
Laurens, just across the driveway. “ Entrez,” 
cries a voice. On the left in the studio stand 
two patrons; on the right a young aspirant 
with his picture, come for the master’s friendly 
criticism. In the midst is the robust and genial 

3ouguereau, working steadily with pencil and 
paper, a charming young Italian girl kneeling 
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DE CHAVANNES. 


close before him, clad in a peplum and holding 
a basket. He goes straight on with his work, 
keeping up a running fire of conversation, 
satisfying and gratifying all his visitors at once. 
“Do you like that pose? I have put models 
into every pose in the world, I believe — ex- 
cept that of the ‘ Night’ of Michelangelo. I 
can’t get that pose; nobody can take it. Is it 
hard to find good models? Yes, for the face ; 
fine forms are common enough. We find one 
model with good arms, another with fine legs; 
but good faces are rare, very rare.” Naturally, 
at this you inspect the face of the little figure 
with the basket, and you see that this time the 





STUDIES OF HANDS 


artist has indeed found his beautiful face, and 
you see also whence it came. There are the 
features immortalized by Raphael in his Flor- 
entine Madonnas — a Tuscan maiden is before 
you. Eugénie Lucchese is her name, fourteen 
years her age, Lucca her city, as her name im- 
plies; and you perceive with delight that Bou- 
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BY J. J. LEFEBVRE. 


guereau has discovered what you or I, mere 
travelers and observers, have also found out, 
namely, that the true celestial loveliness— 
beauty’s very self, if you will—shines forth in 
the faces of the little maids of the country towns 
of Tuscany. Study the most excellent works of 
Bouguereau as well as the most exquisite of 
191 





STUDY OF “DANCING FAUN,’ 


Raphael with this key. They will repay the 
trouble. Be not hasty, O critic, in judging of 
the most abused painter of to-day. Do you 
think he paints for popularity or for money ? 
Ask him what is required to make an artist. In 
answering you he lets you see clearly his own 
mainspring of action. ‘ Have an ideal of per- 
fect beauty, and reach it or break your neck.” 
Probably as few know the secret of Bouguereau 
as that of Géréme. Has he found his ideal ? 
I do not know. There is a picture now upon 
his easel which the world will see next year. 
It is asingle figure, a“ Venus in the Shell.” But 
I will not anticipate. “ I work every day of my 
life from sunrise to sunset,” he says. “I am per- 
fectly happy. An artist lives with the divine; 
every moment he discovers new beauties— 
beauties in nature that others do not see.” With 
this we take our leave. 

If you would catch Puvis de Chavannes, the 
loftiest French painter, as Bouguereau is the 
most popular, you must call at daybreak, as did 
the young men of old upon Socrates. 

“ We have now great artists in America, M. 
de Chavannes. Americans now also have cul- 
ture and taste.” 

“ T have just been made aware of that fact.” 

“ Ah! May we ask how ?” 

“The trustees and architects of the Boston 
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BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


Public Library have just offered me two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs to decorate the 
staircase of that edifice.” 

“ How is it that you paint paradise so per- 
fectly ? Have you ever been there ?” 

“T do not know. It is unconscious.” 

“ Do you paint from your drawings ? ” 

“Yes; I draw in lead-pencil from life, and 
then paint from my drawings.” 

This method, common to most artists, is con- 
demned by others. Bonnat never makes draw- 
ings at all,but poses his model, dips his brush 
into paint, and plunges in at once. Lefebvre 
makes hasty, tentative sketches of parts only, to 
get the idea of an attitude or feature; some- 
times, however, penciling two or three of these 
one right upon the other, by means of transpar- 
ent paper; but his motto is, “ Seize nature alive.” 

“ Yes; and how well he does seize her!” re- 
plies Sir Frederick Leighton, on hearing of the 
remark. The scene is again changed. We are 
now in the studio of the foremost man upon the 
English side of the Channel, and we leave his 
precincts and his presence with a sense that 
here, as in the case of Géréme, the honor has 
beenrightly placed. The workshop of the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy does not impress 
you as a veritable workshop, as does that of 
Géréme, nor does it suggest a luxurious villa like 
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SECOND STUDY FOR «¢ SOLITUDE, 




















STUDY FOR “LA CIGALE,” BY ALBERT MAIGNAN. 
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THREE STUDIES FOR AN ANGELS 


IN THE PANTHEON. 
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that of Alma Tadema, nor is it a picture-gallery 
like that of another artist, nor yet a bric-a-brac 
shop like so many. It seems the apartment of a 
virtuoso. In every square foot of space there 
hangs or lies some work of art ancient or mod- 
ern, peculiarly rare, choice, lovely. One feasts 
the eye perpetually upon forms of beauty. 
Works of Phidias and Michelangelo predomin- 
ate. The Pergamon frieze, the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, and the Nike of Samothrace are 
there. These masterpieces of Hellas are not 
behind us; they are ahead of us. They open 
up new vistas in art. 

“What are your most cherished principles 
of art?” we ask the president. 

“ Sincerity is the first principle,” answers Sir 
Frederick Leighton; “an earnest desire to do 
your very best, and no compromise. You must 
know well what others have done,” he contin- 
ues. “You must express your own life as the 
Greeks expressed their life” (this for the third 
principle). “‘ Express it in terms of beauty, for 
that is the language which an artist speaks. 
Selection is necessary,” he adds, “as the next, 
the fifth, principle.” 

In every hidden nook of Sir Frederick’s 
room are portfolios filled with superb chalk- 
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drawings. We find three successive studies 
for that wonderful figure “Solitude.” Here, 
indeed, isa picture; here is an all-round master- 
piece. It has power, it has breadth, it has soft- 
ness, it has spirituality,—the great cardinal 
qualities, any one of which well known or 
mastered would make the fame and fortune 
of painter or sculptor.—and who knows or 
has mastered them all to-day but the creator 
of “ Solitude? ” 

Before you leave Paris see Albert Maignan. 
He has two of these qualities. How well he 
weaves the warp of softness and grace into the 
woof of angularity and force—and sets his 
figures, as it were, to the music of Shelley! Do 
you know the “ Birth of the Pearl” and the 
“ Voices of the Tocsin ? ” 

Lenepveu has the spiritual quality. Others 
have sought the Joan of Arc, Lenepveu has 
found her. Would you like to know how this 
artist makes an angel ? He poses three models 
one after the other, and draws the face of each 
upon thin paper superposed, one directly upon 
the other, selecting from each of the three faces 
the most angelic, and eliminating the most 
earthly, features. Thus are angels created in 
the year of grace, 1893, in the Paris workshops. 


Wallace Wood. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


LEUR-DE-LIS had been 
christened Marie Hortense 
Amélie Dupont; Marie for 
her mother, Hortense and 
Amélie in honor of the two 
vicomtesses de Rastignac, 
sole survivors of the proud 
old Royalist family in 

whose service Marie’s mother and grandmother 

had lived, and into whose service Marie herself 
had been born. But when Za fetite Marie Hor- 
tense Amélie was a mere blossom of babyhood, 
she forsook the name that the priest had given 
her as he touched her downy head with the holy 
water, and chose instead to be called Fleur-de- 

lis, a name, in sooth, much better suited to a 

noble daughter of the Rastignacs than to a 

child of Marie Dupont, maker of tissue-paper 

flowers, and Pierre Dupont, street musician. 
Fleur-de-lis had first opened her eyesina very 
humble chamber, but it was large enough to 
hold a deal of sweet content, which grew all the 
sweeter when she came to share it. There 
were only two rooms for father, mother, and 
child, and these were in a dreary tenement- 
house; for Pierre Dupont, a stranger in a 








strange land, was having a desperate struggle 
with poverty. On being discharged from the 
hospital where he had passed through the 
dangerous illness that left him a maimed and 
broken man, he had to begin the world all over 
again, and begin it single-handed, in very truth. 
There were few things to which he could turn 
his one hand; one of them was the crank of 
a street piano, and in a modest example of that 
modern instrument of torture he accordingly 
invested the last of his savings. He was much 
too good for it, but by regarding it distinctly 
as a hated object which should be discarded 
the moment something better appeared, he 
mastered his aversion, and by wheeling it 
through the streets from morning till night he 
managed to live; for there were always people 
who wanted to hear it, and others who did not, 
so that between the two classes he scraped 
together enough for his frugal needs. 
Marie was young and pretty and loyal, and 
when affairs were most desperate she offered 
to take the baby Fleur-de-lis and accompany 
her husband, gathering the pennies in a tam- 
bourine, while he ground so-called music from 
the piano with the left arm that grew so weary 














ENGRAVED BY H. DAVIDSON. 


DRAWN BY FREDERICK L. M. PAPE. 
MARIE AND THE BABY. 
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in the monotonous service. But there was not 
a trace of the mountebank in Pierre Dupont, 
nor a drop of beggar’s blood in his veins. He 
was poor and crippled, but he had still the 
self-respecting pride of the peasant whose peo- 
ple have served noble families, and who know 
what true nobility is. He could injure the 
dead and gone Rastignacs, if he must, by 
trundling about a second-hand street-piano, 
but he could at least spare them the insult of 
adding a monkey or a woman to the proces- 
sion. So Maman Marie, loving him more than 
ever for his chivalrous regard of her, took up 
an almost forgotten pastime of her girlhood, 
and fell to making artificial flowers, which she 
sold to an old woman, who stood on the street 
corners and offered them to the passers-by. 
The two rooms in the tenement-house were 
as neat as care and thrift could make them. 
The windows opened only into the court, it is 
true, but Pierre and Marie did not need to look 
out of doors to get a pleasant view, for they 
could look at each other and at the baby; be- 
sides, the glass was spotlessly clean and hung 
with equally spotless curtains. The floors were 
uncarpeted, but there was never a speck of 
dust on them. The little kitchen where Marie 
worked had a not unappetizing fragrance from 
the fot-au-feu that simmered on the stove; it 
had also a gleam of sunshine in it for a few 
hours each day. Sometimes when Pierre left 
his incubus for a half-hour, and ran home for 
a mouthful of bread and soup, he looked at 
Maman Marie sitting by her table in the sun- 
shine, her scissors gleaming among the paper 
flower-petals, and at Fleur-de-lis, sitting at her 
feet playing with the rainbow-colored scraps, 
and then he fell on his knees beside them, and, 
putting his arm about them both, forgot that it 
was the only one he had, forgot that he was 
poor and crippled, and that the future was all 
uncertain, remembering only that he had home 
and wife and child, and that life, with all its 
hardships, was inexpressibly deartohim. For it 
happens, sometimes, that a poet’s soul is lodged 
inaveryhumble tenement,and a love that would 
do honor to a knight blossoms and flourishes in 
the midst of mean and pitiful surroundings. 
Fleur-de-lis’s cradle had curtains made of a 
bit of tricolor, and from the center of the canopy 
there hung a medal of the Virgin swinging on 
a narrow ribbon of blue. The cradle itself was 
a wooden box, and Marie, with a maternal in- 
genuity that surmounted the lack of ordinary 
materials, had lined the inside of the hood with 
tissue-paper flowers; white and blue fleurs-de- 
lis to match those on the faded satin cover- 
let, a fragment of ancient grandeur where the 
Rastignac coat-of-arms was intertwined with 
the Bourbon lilies of France. And when the 
baby’s vagrant gaze wandered to the flowery 
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heaven above her head, and her pink fingers 
reached to touch it and to stroke the soft coun- 
terpane, Maman Marie would tell her the name 
of the posies; and so after a time, when she 
discovered that people and things possessed 
names, Marie Hortense Amélie, Mademoiselle 
Bébé, elected to call herself Fleur-de-lis. It 
was the first word she lisped, and she attached 
it to herself with the utmost complacency. It 
was appropriate enough, for she looked as if 
she might have been originally intended for a 
flower, and then somehow a soul had strayed 
into the flower, and it had fluttered down to 
earth as a child—a curious blossom to come 
from lowly stock, a kind of tender and beau- 
tiful miracle wrought out of common clay by 
the fashioning and refining power of love. At 
times when Marie sat at her work, and looked 
at Fleur-de-lis cooing and smiling under her 
tricolored curtains, she forgot the strange land 
outside the windows, and the Babel of strange 
tongues in the crowded tenement, and as her 
deft brown fingers shaped the tissue flowers, she 
saw in fancy the poppies and the wheat and 
the lilies of her native Breton fields, She saw 
the sun shining on the old chateau, her mother 
hanging a chaplet on the baron’s tomb in the 
little oratory, the aged baroness walking sadly 
in the pleasance. All, all were gone. The cha- 
teau was dismantled. The proud old family, 
rooted for centuries to the soil of Brittany, had 
gradually lost its lands and its riches, till now 
there was only one frail old dame, poorand child- 
less, to maintain the ancient title. All these 
memories, half sad, half sweet, flitted in and out 
of Marie’s mind as she snipped and trimmed and 
twisted and shaped, her head on one side to view 
the result, like a little brown pheasant regarding 
a berry; and if Fleur-de-lis slept, she hummed a 
Breton lullaby as she twined her paper nosegays. 
What wonder, then, that there was a French air 
about them that attracted purchasers ? 

So “hope clad in April green” made life 
worth living for father and mother ; and as for 
Fleur-de-lis, she was a child, and she had love, 
and that was enough; and it is sad when we 
grow so old that it does not suffice for us. But 
these days, full of care and anxiety, of weariness 
and self-denial tinged with happiness, came to 
an end; for when Fleur-de-lis was two years 
old, Maman Marie, young and strong, passion- 
ately in love with life, desperately needed by 
husband and child, had to leave them, to 
journey on alone to another far country, hav- 
ing just grown wonted to this. 

Then the light went out of the two little rooms 
that had been home; indeed, it seemed to go 
out of the world altogether. Hard times and 
yet harder ones descended upon poor Pierre 
Dupont. Marie’s earnings no longer helped to 
swell the slender income, and there were no wil- 
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ling woman’s hands to cut and plan and save, 
to contrive and embellish. Added to this, the 
piano suddenly grew uncertain, and subject to 
grave musical lapses, attacks of aphasia in the 
middle of some tunes, and of asthma in the 
middle of others; so that the hoot of the stony- 
hearted bystander and the ruffianly small boy 
became familiar to Pierre’s ears; for he could 
not afford to buy new cylinders to fit into the 
old instrument, and to keepit up tothe demands 
of the street, which is always delighted if you 
“cannot sing the old songs,” and wishes the 
latest melody to the exclusion of everything else. 

Fleur-de-lis had been left in the care of a 
woman for many weeks after Marie’s death, 
but the sight of her tear-stained face at night, 


the tender frenzy with which she lifted her aims 
to her father when he came in, the sob of joy 
with which she buried her head in his coat, the 
sigh of content with which she stroked his 
cheek between every mouthful of bread and 
milk as she sat on his knee eating her meager 
supper—all this was too much for his loving 
heart. He had a small sum of money that he 
had been hoarding to attach “ Annie Rooney ” 
and “ Comrades” to his unfashionable instru- 
ment, that he might appease the public by the 
gratification of its darling wishes, and withdraw 
the Boulanger march from its sated ears. This 
money he took and went to a carpenter-shop 
in the neighborhood. After many explanations 
in his broken English, and many diagrams 
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rudely drawn on paper, the carpenter succeeded 
in building a primitive sort of baby-carriage on 
one end of the street-piano. It had two wheels 
of its own, and moved somewhat in harmony 
with the ancient instrument, which had its diffi- 
culties of locomotion nowadays, as well as its 
musical weaknesses. It had a drawer in which 


Fleur-de-lis’s playthings were kept—a battered 
doll, and boxes of her favorite scraps of bright 
tissue-paper, the top of an old cotton umbrella, 





DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
“A YOUNG GIRL . 
and a square of rubber-cloth like that which 
covered the piano when it rained. Here Fleur- 
de-lis sat for many hours each day, happy and 
content. Pierre would often take her out, and 
let her toddle by his side until she was tired, 
when she would ascend her throne again. She 
wore a faded corduroy jacket and an old 
woolen cap, but the flower face that smiled 
above the one, and the shower of chestnut hair 
that fell from beneath the other, made you for- 
get the poverty of her raiment. She was al- 
ways clean and sweet and comfortable, for 
Pierre, with the gentleness and patience of a 
woman, washed and even mended, in a rough 
sort of way, that the child might not wholly 
miss a mother’s care. 
Matters were going on in this way, rather 
from bad to worse, when one November day 
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father and child turned off a side street, and 
trundled into one of the fashionable avenues of 
the city. Pierre did not often wheel his piano 
in front of brown-stone houses; it was too old 
and wheezy to commend itself to localities ac- 
customed to Seidl’s orchestra and the Hunga- 
rian band, but he scarcely knew to-day whither 
his aimless feet were carrying him. For two 
weeks he had gone out in the early morning 
and evening, leaving Fleur-de-lis asleep, and 
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JOINED THE CHILDREN AT THE WINDOW.” 


had spent an hour or two in a vain quest for 
employment. But his speech was broken, and 
he had only one arm — small wonder that he 
failed when hundreds of men with two arms and 
nimbler tongues were seeking the same thing, 
and failing. People generally told him that he 
ought to have stayed at home in his own coun- 
try, where he belonged, but that as he had not 
done that, his next best plan was to get back 
there at the earliest possible moment. If they 
had had time to hear his justification for cum- 
bering the earth of this free country, he might 
have told them that he left France a strong 
young man, with a strong young wife, and 
nearly fifteen hundred francs for the inevitable 
rainy day; but that the rainy day had turned 
out to be a continual downpour. He was 
wondering in a dull, vague sort of way, as they 
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rattled along over the cobblestones, why there 
was not bread for the mouths that needed it. 
He wondered why, through no fault of his 
own, he should have been maimed and crip- 
pled, why the loss of wife should have followed 
the loss of limb, why there was not enough 
work in the world for the people who were 
willing to do it, why the children in the lux- 
urious Carriages that swept past him should be 
swathed in furs while Fleur-de-lis’s hands were 
blue in her ragged mittens. 

The universe was a mystery to Pierre Du- 
pont. Search it as he might, he could find no 
key to its curious distribution of miseries and 
injustices. It seemed to him that ifsome people 
would be content to take a little less, there 
might be a little more for him; but he was by 
no means certain of the soundness of this com- 
fortable theory. A trifle less gold plate on that 
harness, for instance, a yard less of lace on 
the gown of that lady just stepping into her 
brougham, a single diamond from her marquise 
ring — no, that superficial and snarling philoso- 
phy did not help Pierre; there was neither envy 
nor rage in his heart as yet, only a dull despair, 
a groping in the dark for a reason. Many of 
these fortunate people, he supposed, deserved 
their fortunes, and had earnedthem. They were 
cleverer than he, and had friends and oppor- 
tunities not vouchsafed, perhaps, to him. But 
why, since he was not clever, and since he had 
neither friends nor opportunities, should he 
have been deprived first of his principal means 
of self-support, and then of his consolation, his 
courage, his other and braver self ? 

And now it was the anniversary of Marie’s 
death ; that made the day even harder to bear ; 
for in some subtle way the remembrance of 
certain hours or moments in a dear dead past 
is always more bitter when we say to ourselves 
with a sigh, “ It was just a year ago.” Nature 
was in no buoyant mood. A cold, drizzling 
rain, which ought to have been snow, fell from 
time to time. The chill dampness made peo- 
ple draw their wraps closer, and look drearily 
at the sky. Even the children appeared less 
joyous than usual. .Men turned up the bottoms 
of their trousers and the collars of their coats, 
and hurried past one another with a gruff nod 
that would have been a smile on a sunny day. 
The bare branches of the trees shivered in the 
wind, and a few snow-birds huddled themselves 
together cheerlessly here and there as if even 
they wished themselves farther south. 

Pierre took out the rubber-cloth to cover his 
piano, and as he did so he saw two children at 
the second story of a fine house near by. He 
expected to be ordered away by a butler in liv- 
ery the moment he disclosed the limitations of 
his musical instrument; but one could never 
tell, the butler might be wooing the parlor-maid, 
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so he drew up in front of the driveway. Fleur- 
de-lis had just walked several blocks, and on 
being lifted into her carriage hoisted the di- 
lapidated cotton umbrella, and wrapped her 
doll in an extra bit of calico. Pierre turned the 
crank; the piano began on “Love’s Young 
Dream.” It seemed to him that with every re- 
volution of the handle he twisted the chords of 
his aching heart, and that presently it would 
break, as the battered old cylinders threatened 
to do, and for the same reason: because, alas! 
too many tunes had been played upon them. 
When ill fortune descends too thick and fast 
upon the human spirit, unless it can draw fresh 
accessions of strength from within, from with- 
out, from above, it sinks inevitably into despair. 
Man may be conscious that he is made in the 
image of God, fitted to endure, to conquer, all 
things, but for the time he is common human 
clay, he faints and dies, or falls into a cowardly 
lethargy that is worse than death. Such a mo- 
ment had come to Pierre Dupont. In his first 
crushing blow he had had a wife to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him. He had now 
his passionate devotion to his child ; but in cold 
and weariness, in hunger and friendlessness, ill- 
fortune and despair, would love be able to keep 
itself pure, noble, self-denying, hopeful ? There 
were ways of forgetting, of dulling one’s self, 
of blotting out memory for hours together. 

His wants were comparatively simple, but 
since he could not realize them, why not give 
up the struggle? He did not wish for a carnage 
or a palace; he wished to give up his vagrant 
life for some labor by which he could maintain 
himself and give his child a start toward honest 
womanhood. That wasnotextravagant, surely, 
and if God were indeed in his heaven, and all 
were indeed right with the world, it seemed to 
Pierre that it was none too much to ask. 

He finished “ Love’s Young Dream” and be- 
gan the Boulanger march. A young girl of 
eighteen or nineteen, with an open book in her 
hand, joined the children at the window. She 
had a beautiful, rather serious face, and it 
brightened into amusement, and then into earn- 
estness, as she caught sight of the quaint vehi- 
cle, of the child under the faded umbrella, and 
of the empty sleeve of the musician. Pierre 
ground on mechanically ; it was “I Dreamt that 
I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” now, and he hoped 
that a dime would be flung from the window 
before he came to “ Within a Mile of Edin- 
boro’. Town,” for that was the weakest part 
of his repertoire. The group still stayed at 
the window, and the crisis could not be de- 
layed. The piano jerked through several bars, 
stopped and repeated, wheezed and returned 
to the Boulanger march, then bounded again to 
Edinboro’ Town, and after several ineffectual 
attempts to finish it, made an asthmatic dash 
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into “No One to Love.” Pierre looked anx- 
iously under the porte-cochére for the resentful 
butler, but the children shrieked with renewed 
delight, and the young girl, going away from 
the window, presently appeared, running down 
the driveway, and slipping on her jacket as she 
came. She approached the edge of the sidewalk, 
for there was no group about the piano, and after 
a brief interview with Pierre, she left a piece of 
silver with him,and went up-stairsto her mother. 

Janet Gordon was a great anxiety to her 
family. She was possessed of the most extraor- 
dinary ideas, and no one could tell whence 
they came, unless she became infected by them 
in some mysterious fashion, as one is by mi- 
crobes; at all events, she had never inherited 
them in the legitimate way. At present, it is 
true, she had not been introduced to society, 
but unless a great change of heart should make 
itself apparent in a few months, she threatened 
to be no ornament to her set, and no source 
of pride to an ambitious mother. 

“ Please look out of the window, mama,” 
she said, bringing a breath of raw air into her 
mother’s flower-scented sitting-room. 

Mrs. Gordon rose languidly, her tea-gown 
trailing behind her. 

“ What is it? Anything more than an organ- 
grinder who has been rasping my nerves for 
five minutes? Oh, I see what you mean; what 
an extraordinary combination—a child in one 
end of the machine! Tell Heloise to give the 
man a dime, dear.” 

“T have given hima quarter myself, and have 
had a little talk with him; he is quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary organ-grinder, mama.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Gordon, good- 
humoredly; “all your geese are swans, dear ; 
a dime was quite enough for him.” 

“ But he has only one arm, you see, mama,” 

“ Of course: they never have ; that is one of 
the tricks of the trade; they bind one arm down 
to the side, and then slip the coat over it. If 
you notice the man to-morrow he will have the 
left sleeve hanging empty, and be playing with 
the right arm — it is more effective.” 

“ T am sure there is no deception in this case, 
mama.” 

“ Well, have it your own way, child, but pray 
don’t take off his coat to investigate, or you ’Il 
be catching some dreadful disease. It doesseem 
strange that poor people should always be so 
odiously dirty, when water costs nothing.” 

“This man is as clean as possible, and so is 
the baby. Her name is Fleur-de-lis; is it not 
quaint ?” 

“ Just what I should expect; the dirtier and 
commoner they are, the more regal and fan- 
ciful are the names they give their children. I 
suppose your Fleur-de-lis is redolent of garlic 
like the Pansies and Violets of her class.” 
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“No, she is not; she is as sweet as a rose, 
but her face is almost blue with cold.” 

“ Of course ; what can the man expect if he 
trundles her about in this weather? But I sup- 
pose he does it to enlist public sympathy. I 
wonder why foreigners choose this particularly 
obnoxious way of getting a living, and if they 
must do it, why they go about with a decrepit 
old instrument like that.” 

“Yes, his piano is very old, but he cannot 
afford to rent a better one just at present. He 
said, in his broken English, ‘I had not the 
“Marche Boulanger,” neither “‘ Comrades,” 
ma’mselle; it was then that I had what you 
call bad luck, and now, mon Dieu/ it is that 
I have not “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay!”’ And as 
for the child, he does not allow her to take the 
money. I was dropping the quarter into her 
hand when he touched his cap, and said, ‘Par- 
don, give it to me, ma’mselle, s’t/ vous plait. 
Yousee, if ze monees keep putting in her hand 
she will grow up one leetle beggair; she does 
not make ze muzeek, she does not push ze 
piano — dien, she s’all not take ze monees.” 

“ Extraordinary!” murmured Mrs. Gordon, 
satirically, as she fitted the cushions to her back 
more luxuriously; ‘you must repeat that 
speech to your father. I actually believe that a 
new order of philosophic mendicant is spring- 
ing up to match the new charity. The new 
charity does not wish to pauperize poverty, and 
the new poverty does not wish to be pauper- 
ized ; it is really very amusing.” 

“ He is forced to take the child with him, 
because she has no mother,” explained Janet: 

“ Of course she has no mother; they make it 
a point to have no mother, or if they have, they 
never know who she was nor where she is.” 

“ They know where this mother is,” said 
Janet, gravely, “ for she died a year ago, to- 
day.” 

“ Really, Janet, you exasperate me beyond 
measure, talking with these low people, and al- 
lowing them to fill your mind with their false- 
hoods. What is it you wish todo? You have 
given the man a quarter already; that will 
quench his thirst for the present — Heloise, 
don’t take Fifine out without her blanket; she 
has been shivering even on the rug before the 
fire. Go back to your books, Janet. There will al- 
ways be poororgan-grinders, and most of them 
will have lost some of their arms or legs, and all 
of them will have motherless, or worse than 
motherless, children. It’s the way of the world, 
and if you had the wealth of the Indies you 
could never set things right— and Heloise, 
come back a moment: tell Madame Labiche 
that all three gowns must be sent home to- 
morrow, and that I shall give her no more or- 
ders if she copies any detail of my costumes for 
her other customers; and don’t forget the Ameri- 
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can Beauties, two dozen, the longest stems, and 
give that pianochild at the gate ten cents more as 
you pass— I know it is not right, Janet, but you 
are so insistent. The societies tell you never to 
bestow alms without first looking into the case 
and finding whether it is really deserving, but I 
am too weakly benevolent, and too lazy, besides, 
ever to restrain —Janet, are you mad? Close 
that window at once!” and Mrs. Gordon al- 
most shrieked as she held down her frizzes with 
both hands to shield them from the raw wind 
that rushed in from outside. She would not 
have spoken so peremptorily had it not been 
for the effect of the damp air on her coiffure. 
When her front hair was crimped and pro- 
tected from the assaults of the atmosphere, she 
was an amiable woman, and could discuss any 
subject with calmness; but deprive her of 
twenty little gold-wire hairpins daintily darned 
in to her auburn frizzes, and the invisible hair- 
net that Heloise pinned on with such nicety, 
and she would not have listened to any argu- 
ment in the world, even if it concerned the 
salvation of her own soul. 

“I was only going to speak a word to the 
man, mama,” said Janet, apologetically. 

“T believe you ’ve been reading Tolstoi,” 
returned her mother, going to a mirror to re- 
pairdamages. “ Heavens! what a fright you’ve 
made me! I wish those Russians would keep 
their universal brotherhood ideas, and their 
cholera germs, at home.” 

“ Dear mama, I scarcely know who Tol- 
stoi is, except that he wrote a novel about 
Anna somebody that you will not let me read. 
I do not know what Tolstoi thinks about the 
wrong in the world, or how he means to right 
it. I am not as sentimental as you and papa 
seem to fancy. I am not certain that I ought 
to wrap that cold little child in my'new seal 
jacket, and run bareheaded by the side of the 
organ collecting pennies for the poor one- 
armed man. I know that if I should go down 
into the slums I should find a thousand others, 
and that if I worked from year’s end to year’s 
end, and spent papa’s entire fortune, I could 
not make them all comfortable. But don’t you 
believe, mama, when, once in a while, need and 
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poverty and sorrow seem to come directly in 
contact with plenty and riches and happiness, 
that it means something, and that we ought to 
stop and think out something special ?” 

“ Oh, I’m sure I don’t know, child; you con- 
fuse me so with your persistence, and I can’t 
think of anything while he sticks fast in the 
middle of “ Edinboro’ Town.” Give him half a 
dollar, if you like—anything to get rid of him, 
though he succeeds wonderfully in amusing 
the children.” 

“| don’t want to give him any more money, 
mama,” said Janet, with a sigh. “I only feel as 
if I must not lose sight of the child — there, 
they are going!” 

Pierre covered his piano, pinned the rubber- 
cloth more tightly round Fleur-de-lis’s throat, 
and was preparing to move off in the direction 
of home, when Janet darted into the nursery, 
and, flinging open the window in front of the 
children, called impetuously in her clear young 
voice: “ Bon soir, Fleur-de-lis! Bon soir, mon- 
sieur! Revenez bientét, je vous prie! ” 

Pierre’s face lighted with surprise and plea- 
sure, and as he took off his cap he stammered 
excitedly, “ Dis bon soir, bébé! Je vous re- 
mercie mille fois, ma’mselle ; je reviendrai!” 

He wheeled his piano to the shed where he 
kept it under cover at night, and carried Fleur- 
de-lishome on his arm. After he had undressed 
her and laid her in her crib, he took a crucifix 
from a drawer where, in a moment of bitter- 
ness, he had hidden it the day before, and, kis- 
sing it, restored it to its accustomed place 
above the head of his bed. 

And the anniversary of Marie’s death did 
not go out in utter blackness after all; nor 
was it entirely because of the two pieces of 
silver that had unexpectedly swelled the day’s 
receipts. He had felt the magic of a friendly 
voice; the beautiful little lady had spoken to 
him m his native tongue; she had drawn a 
fragment of his story from him, and thus re- 
lieved the weight at his heart; she had smiled 
on the child and kissed her; she had asked 
him to come again. And as he fell asleep he 
whispered, “ Merci, mille fois, ma’mselle; je 
reviendrai! ” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 














TO A PILGRIM. 


ARCH on, my soul, nor like 2 laggard stay: 


March swiftly on. 


Yet err x. ¢ from the way 


Where all the nobly wise of old have trod— 
The path of faith made by the sons of God 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 

The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide: 
Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained. 


Something to learn — and something to forget: — 
Hold fast the good, and seek the better yet: 
Press on, and prove the pilgrim-hope of youth, 
That Creeds are milestones on the road to Truth. 


Henry van Dyke. 


BAADER. 


(ARTISTS’ 


WITH A PICTURE 


AADER insisted we: should 

B : goto Cancale. His point 

; was made sitting in 

the shadow of Mme. 

Poulard’s delightful 

inn at St. Michel. 

Dinner had _ been 

served, and I had 

- helped to pay for my 

portion by tacking a 

sketch on the wall 

behind the chair of 

the hostess. This 

high valuation was 

not intended as a special compliment to me, 

the wall being already covered with similar 

souvenirs from the sketch-books of half the 
painters in Europe. 

Mme. Poulard and her thoroughly comfort- 
able inn need no introduction: her personal 
beauty, the excellence of her cuisine, and the 
snowy whiteness of her household linen and 
pillow-slips, have for years been common talk 
along the Normandy coast. But Baader (he 
pronounced it Bay-der) is unknown to you. 

I was sitting in the courtyard of the hotel at 
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Rouen—the one next the old clock — when my 
eye first fell upon him. He was bowing obse- 
quiously, hat in hand, to the governor, who, 
the night before, in a moment of desperation, 
had telegraphed the proprietor of his hotel 
in Paris, “‘ Send at once a courier who knows 
Normandy and speaks English.” 

The bare-headed man who at this moment 
was bowing so obsequiously was the person 
who had arrived in response. He was short 
and thick-set, and perfectly bald on the top 
of his head in a small spot, friar-fashion. He 
glistened with perspiration, which, collecting 
near the hat line, escaped in two streams, drown- 
ing locks of black hair covering each temple, 
stranding them like wet grass on his cheek- 
bones below. His full face was clean-shaven, 
smug, and persuasive, and framed two shoe- 
button eyes that, while sharp and alert, lacked 
neither humor nor tenderness. 

He wore a pair of new green kid gloves, 
was dressed in a brown cloth coat bound with 
a braid of several different shades, showing 
different dates of repair, and surmounted by 
a velvet collar of the same date as the coat. 
His trousers were of a nondescript gray, and 
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he stood in a pair of brand-new gaiters, evi- 
dently purchased for the occasion, and, from 
the numerous positions assumed while he 
talked, evidently one size too small. 

His hat—the judicious use of which added 
such warmth, color, and picturesqueness to his 
style of delivery, now pressed to his chest, now 
raised aloft, now debased to the cobbles— had 
once had some dignity and proportions. Con- 
tinual maltreatment had long since taken all 
the gay and frolicsome curl out of its brim, 
while the crown had so often collapsed that 
the scars of ill usage were visible upon it. 
And yet at a distance this relic of a former fash- 
ion, as handled by Biaader,—it was so con- 
tinuously in his grasp and so seldom on his 
head, that you could never say it was worn,— 
this hat brushed, polished, and finally slicked 
by its owner to a state slightly confusing as to 
whether it were made of polished iron or silk, 
was really a very gay and attractive object. 

It was easy to see that the person before me 
had spared neither skill, time, nor expense to 
make as favorable an impression on his possible 
employers as lay in his power. 

“ At the moment of the arrival of the dé- 
péche télégraphique,”—to quote Baader him- 
self—“I was in the office of monsieur the 
propriétaire. \t was at the conclusion of some 
arrangement commercial, when mon ami the 
propriétaire say to me: ‘ Baader, it is the aban- 
doned season with you in Paris. Why not ar- 
range for the gentlemen in Normandy? The 
number of francs a day will be at least’” — 
here Baader scrutinized carefully the gover- 
nor’s face —“‘‘ at least to the amount of ten’— 
is it not so, messieurs? Of course,” noting a 
slight contraction of the eyebrows, “ if the ser- 
vice was of long time, and to the most far-away 
point, some abatement could be possible. If, 
par exemple, it was to St. Malo, St. Servan, 
Paramé, Cancale spéciale, Dieppe petite, Din- 
ard, and the others, the sum of nine francs 
would be quite sufficient.” 

The governor had never heard Dieppe called 
“petite” nor Cancale “spéciale,” and said so, 
lifting his eyebrows inquiringly. Baader did 
not waver. “ But if messieurs intend a much 
smaller route and of a few days, say to St. 
Michel, Paramé, and Cancale,”— here the gov- 
ernor’s brow relaxed again,—* then it was im- 
possible,— if messieurs will pardon,—dquite 
impossible for less than ten francs.” 

There being no reasonable objection to this 
sum, the price was agreed upon, and the hat, 
now with a decided metallic sheen, once more 
swept the cobblestones of the courtyard. Its 
owner then drew off the green kid gloves,— 
the ceremony being over,—folded them flat 
on his knee, guided them into the inside pocket 
of the brown coat with the assorted bindings 
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as carefully as if they had been his letter of 
credit, and declared himself at our service. 

Half an hour later he was on the way to the 
train, laden with hand luggage, including my 
sketch-trap. 

But to go back to Mme. Poulard at St. 
Michel. 

When Biader, now duly installed as custo- 
dian not only of our hand luggage, but to a 
certain extent of our bank accounts and per- 
sons, had been in our service some days, he 
urged upon the governor the advisability of our 
proceeding to Cancale at once, or Cancale spé- 
ciale, as he insisted on calling it. I immediately 
added my own voice to his pleadings, arguing 
that Cancale must certainly be on the sea, 
not leagues away from it, as was every other 
coast town we had touched so far in Nor- 
mandy— Dinan, for instance, full of quaint 
streets, but with no sea unless you walked for 
miles. Furthermore, from my recollection of 
numerous water-colors and black-and-whites 
of big fishing-boats with stumpy sails, all num- 
bered with white letters on their bows and la- 
beled in the catalogue, “‘ Coast near Cancale,” 
and the like, I was sure there must be the cus- 
tomary fish-girls, with shrimp-nets carried grace- 
fully over one shoulder, bare-legged or wearing 
white sabots, as befitted the walking (whether 
beach or highway), to say nothing of brawny- 
chested fishermen, with flat, rimless caps, hav- 
ing the usual little round button on top. Besides 
all these, there would be, of course, if we should 
chance upon astorm, great curling waves, foam- 
ing seas of yellow soap-suds, and the picturesque 
grouping of the women and children huddled 
together on the shore watching with the ever 
present spy-glass, until their husbands and lov- 
ers should escape. 

The governor, however, was obdurate. That 
sort of thing was all very well for me, but how 
about the hotel for him? He had passed that 
time in his life when he could sleep under a 
boat with water pouring down the back of his 
neck through a tarpaulin full of holes. 

“The hotel, messieurs! Imagine! Is it pos- 
sible that monsieur imagines for one moment 
that Baader would arrange such annoyances? 
I remember the hotel quite easily. It is not 
like, of course, the Grand Hétel of Paris, but 
it is simple, clean, the cuisine superb, and the 
apartments fine and hospitable. Trust to me.” 

“ And the baths ?” 

Baader’s face was a study ; a pained, depre- 
cating expression passed overit as he uncovered 
his head, his glazed head-piece glistening in the 
sun. 

“ Baths, monsieur—and the water of the sea 
everywhere ?” 

These assurances of future comfort were not 
elaborate as to detail, but they served to satisfy 
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the governor, since Baader had so far proved 
himself a man of resource, quite ready with a 
meal or an answer at a moment’s notice. So 
we started for Cancale. 

On the way our courier grew enthusiastic ; 
we were traveling in a four-seated carriage, 
Baader on the box, pointing out in English, after 
furtive conversations in French with the driver, 
the principal points of interest. When we ar- 
rived at Paramé— Paramé is one of those Nor- 
mandy cities which consist of a huge hotel, with 
enormous piazzas, a beach ten miles from the 
sea, and a small so-called fishing-village as a 
sort of marine attachment. To give a realistic 
touch, there is always a lone boat being tarred 
somewhere down at the end of one of its toy 
streets, two or three donkey-carts and donkeys 
to add an air of picturesqueness, and the usual 
number of children with red pails and shovels 
digging in the sand. All the fish that are sold 
come from the next town. As for girls in sabots 
and white caps, it was too early in the season, 
the tide from Paris not having set in. When 
we arrived at Paramé, I say, the governor 
hailed it with delight. Baader was a most ex- 
cellent man—a most exce//ent man. “Stop at 
the main entrance, Baader; evidently a good 
hotel.” 

“ But it is only Paramé, monsieur,” with an 
accent on the “ only ” and a lifting of the hands. 
“Cancale spéciale will charm you; the coast 
it is so immediately flat, and the life of the sea 
charmante, Never at Paramé, always at Can- 
cale.” So we drove on. 

You all know the sudden dip from the rich, 
flat country of Normandy down the steep cliffs 
to the sea. Cancale is like the rest of it. The 
town itself stands on the brink of its swoop to 
the sands; the fishing-village proper, where the 
sea packs it solid in a great half-moon, with a 
light burning on one end that on clear nights 
can be seen as far as Mme. Poulard’s cozy 
dining-room at St. Michel. 

One glimpse of this sea-burst tumbled me out 
of the carriage, sketch-trap in hand. Baader 
and the governor kept on. If the latter noticed 
the discrepancy between Baader’s description 
of the country and the actual topography, no 
word fell from him at the moment of departure. 

Half an hour later, from my aery under my 
white umbrella below the cliff, I could dis- 
tinctly make out our traveling-carriage several 
hundred feet below and a mile away, crawling 
along a road of white tape with a green sel- 
vage of trees, the governor’s glazed trunk flash- 
ing behind, Baader’s silk hat burning in front. 
Then the little insect stopped at a white spot 
backed by dots of green; a little speck broke 
away, and was swallowed up in the white dot, 
— doubtless Baader to parley for rooms,— and 
then to my astonishment the whole insect turned 


and began crawling back again, growing larger 
every minute. All this occurred before I had 
half finished my outline or opened my color- 
box. Instantly the truth dawned upon me— 
the governor was going back to Paramé. 
An hour later, Baader, with uncovered head 
and beaded with perspiration, the two locks of 
hair hanging limp and straight, stood before me. 

“What was the matter with the governor, 
Baader? No hotel?” 

“On the contraire, pardonnez-moi, monsieur, 
a most excellent hotel, simple and quite of the 
people, and with many patrons. Even at the 
moment of arrival a most distinguished artist, a 
painter of the Salon, was with his cognac upon 
a table at the entrance.” 

“No bath, perhaps,” I remarked casually, 
still absorbed in my work, and with my mind 
at rest now that Baader remained with me. 

“ Onthecontraire, monsieur, les bains are most 
excellent — primitive, of course, simple, and 
quite of the people. But, monsieur le gouver- 
neur is nomore young. When one is no more 
young, fard/eu, it is impossible to enjoy every- 
thing. Monsieur le gouverneur, 1 do assure 
you, make the conclusion most regretfully to 
return to Paramé.” 

I learned the next morning that he evinced 
every desire to drown Baader in the surf for 
bringing him to such an inn, and was re- 
strained only by the knowledge that I should 
miss his protection during my one night in 
Cancale. 

“ Moreover, it is the grande féte to-night — 
the /ée of the Répubjigue. ‘There are fire- 
works and illumination and music by the mu- 
nicipality. Itis simple, but quite of the people. 
It is for this reason that I made the effort 
special with monsieur le gouverneur to remain 
with you. Monsieur is so robust, so enthusi- 
astic, sO appreciative.” 

Here Baader put on his hat. 

‘But monsieur has not yet dined, nor even 
at his hotel arrived. The inn of Mme. Flamand 
is so very far away, and the ascent up the cliffs 
so hard. Ifmonsieur will be so good, there is a 
café near by where it is quite possible to dine.” 

The wisdom of the governor’s action in leav- 
ing Baader behind was never so apparent as 
now. He bustled about the restaurant, called 
for “ Cancale spéciale,” a variety of oysters ap- 
parently entirely unknown to the landlord, 
interviewed the chef himself, and in a few mo- 
ments a table was spread in a corner of the porch 
overlooking a garden gay with hollyhocks and 
bright flowers, and a dinner was ordered of 
broiled chicken, French rolls, some radishes, 
half a dozen apricots, and a segment of cheese. 
When it was over,— Baader had been served 
in an adjoining apartment,—there remained 
not the amount mentioned in a former out-of- 
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door feast, but sufficient to pack at least one 
basket,— in this case a paper box,—the drum- 
sticks being stowed below, dunnaged by two 
rolls, and battened down with fragments of 
cheese and three apricots. 

“What’s this for, Baader? Have you not 
had enough to eat?” 


Baader’s face wore its blandest smile. 


“Owing to monsieur’s generosity, I have made 
y; 


for myself a most excellent repast; but if mon- 
sieur will consider—the dinner is a prix fixe, 
and monsieur can eat it all, or it shall remain 
for the propriétaire. This last, if monsieur 
will for one moment attend, will be stupid ex- 
traordinaire. I have made the investigation, 
and discover that the post depart from Cancale 
in one hour. How simple then to affix the 
stamps,— only five sous,—and in the morn- 
ing, even before Mme. Baader is out of bed, 
it is in Paris—a souvenir from Cancale. How 
charmante the surprise!” 

I discovered afterward that since he joined 
us Biader’s own domestic larder had been 
almost daily benefited by these crumbs from 
Dives’s table. 

The fée lacked one necessary feature. ' De- 
spite Baader’s assurances, there was no music, 
the band being away with the boats, the tri- 
angle probably cooking, and the French horn 
and clarionette hauling seines. 

So Baader, not to be outdone by any contre- 
temps, started off to find an old blind fellow 
who played an accordeon, collecting five 
francs of me in advance for his pay, under the 
plea that it was quite horrible that the young 
people could not dance. “While one is young, 
monsieur, music is the life of the heart.” 

He brought the old man back, and with a 
certain care and tenderness set him down on 
a stone bench, his sightless eyes turned up to 
the stars as he swayed the primitive instru- 
ment back and forth. The young girls clung to 
Baader’s arm, and blessed him for his good- 
ness. I forgave him his duplicity, his delight 
in their happiness was so genuine. 
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When, later in the evening, we arrived at 
Mme. Flamand’s, we found her in the door- 
way, her brown face smiling, her white cap 
and apron in full relief under the glare of an 
old-fashioned ship’s light, which hung from a 
rafter of the porch. Baader inscribed my name 
in a much-thumbed, ink-stained register, which 
looked like a neglected ship’s log, and then 
added his own. This, by the by, Baader never 


neglected. There was always, besides, a little 
ceremony connected with this last signature 
of “Moritz Baader, Courrier et Interpreéte.” 
After it was all over,—and in justice it must 
be said that it was always clearly written, with 
a flourish at the end that lent additional dig- 
nity,— Baader would pause for a moment, 
carefully balance the pen, trying it on his 
thumb nail, and then place two little dots of 
ink over the first a, saying, with a certain wave 
of his hand, “ For the honor of my families.” 

The inn of Mme. Flamand, although less pre- 
tentious than many others that had sheltered 
us, was clean and comfortable, the lower deck 
and companionway were freshly sanded,—the 
whole house had a decidedly nautical air about 
it,— and the captain’s state-room on the upper 
deck, a second-floor room, large and well- 
lighted, although the ceiling might have been 
a trifle too low for the governor, and the bed 
a few inches too short. With these exceptions, 
however, I could not but agree with Baader 
that the governor’s departure had been hasty 
and ill-considered. 

All these thoughts passed through my mind 
as I ascended to the upper deck, preceded by 
the hostess with the ship’s lantern, now that the 
last guest had been housed for the night, and 
followed by Baader with a brass candlestick 
and a tallow dip about the size of a lead pen- 
cil. With the swinging open of the bedroom 
door, I made a mental inventory of all the 
conveniences: bed, two pillows, plenty of win- 
dows, wash-stand, towels. Then the all-impor- 
tant question recurred to me, Where had they 
hidden the portable tub ? 
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I opened the door of the locker, looked be- 
hind a sea-chest, then out of one window, ex- 
pecting to see the green-painted luxury hanging 
by a hook or drying on a convenient roof, and 
in some surprise said: 

“ And the bath, Baader ?” 

“Does monsieur expect to bathe at the 
night?” inquired Baader, with a lifting of his 
eyebrows, his face expressing a certain alarm 
for my safety. 

“ No, certainly not; but to-morrow when I 
get up.” 

“Ah, to-morrow!” with a sigh of relief. 
“JT do assure you, monsieur, that it will be 
complete. At the moment of the défexion of 
monsieur le gouverneur there was not the time. 
Of course it is impossible in Cancale to have 
the grand bain of Paris, but then there is still 
something —a bath quite sfécia/, simple, and 
of the people. Remember, monsieur, it is 
Baader.” 

And so, with a cheery “Bon soir” from 
madame, and a profound bow from Baader, I 
fell asleep. 

The next morning I was awakened by a 
rumbling in the lower hold, as if the cargo was 
being shifted. Then came a noise like the 
moving of heavy barrels on the upper deck 
forward of the companionway. The next in- 
stant my door was burst open, and in stalked 
two brawny, big-armed fish-girls, yarn-stock- 
inged to their knees, and with white sabots and 
caps. They were trundling the lower half of a 
huge hogshead. 

“ Pour le bain, monsieur,” they both called 
out, bursting into laughter, as they rolled the 
mammoth tub behind my bed, grounded it 
with a revolving whirl, as a juggler would spin 
a plate, and disappeared, slamming the door 
behind them, their merriment growing fainter 
as they dropped down the companionway. 

I peered over the head-board, and discov- 
ered the larger half of an enormous storage- 
barrel used for packing fish, with fresh saw- 
marks indenting its upper rim. Then I shouted 
for Baader. 

Before anybody answered, there came an- 
other onslaught, and in burst the same girls, 
carrying a great iron beach-kettle filled with 
water. This, with renewed fits of laughter, they 
dashed into the tub, and in a flash were off 
again, their wooden sabots clattering down the 
steps. 

There was no mistaking the indications; 
Baader’s bath had arrived. 

I climbed up, and, dropping in with both 
feet, avoiding the splinters and the nails, sat on 
the sawed edge, ready for total immersion. 
Before I could adjust myself to its conditions 
there came another rush along the compan- 
ionway, accompanied by the same clatter of 
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sabots and splashing of water. There was no 
time to reach the bed, and it was equally evi- 
dent that I could not vault out and throw my- 
self against the door. So I simply ducked down, 
held on, and shouted, in French, Normandy 
patois, English : 

“Don’t come in! Don’t open the door! 
Leave the water outside!” and the like. I 
might as well have ruined my throat on a Can- 
cale lugger driving before a gale. In burst the 
door, and in swept the Amazons, letting go 
another kettleful, this time over my upper half, 
my lower half being squeezed downinto the tub. 

When the girls had emptied the contents 
of this last kettle over the edge, and caught 
sight of my face,—they evidently thought I 
was still behind the head-board,—both gave 
one prolonged shriek that literally roused the 
house. The brawnier of the two,—a magnifi- 
cent creature, with her corsets outside of her 
dress,— after holding her sides with laughter 
until I thought she would suffocate, sank upon 
the sea-chest, from which her companion res- 
cued her just as Mme. Flamand and Baader 
opened the door. All this time my chin was 
resting on the jagged rim of the tub, and my 
teeth were chattering. 

“ Baader, where in thunder have you been? 
Drag that chest against that door quick, and 
come in. Is this what you call a bath ?” 

“ Monsieur, if you will pardon. I arouse my- 
self at the daylight; I rely upon Mme. Flamand 
that the Englishman who is dead had left 
one behind; I search everywhere. Then I 
make inquiry of the mother of the two demoi- 
selles who have just gone. She was much in- 
sulted: ‘ Monsieur, since I was a baby water 
has not touched my body.’ At the supreme 
moment, when all hope was gone, | discover 
near the house of the same madame this grand 
arrangement. Immediately I am on fire, and 
say to myself, ‘ Baader, all is not lost. Even 
if there was still the bath of the Englishman, 
it would not compare.’ In the quickness of an 
eye I bring a saw, and the demoiselles are on 
their knees making the arrangement, one part 
big, one small. I say to myself, ‘ Baader, mon- 
sieur is an artist, and of enthusiasm, and will 
appreciate this ustensile agréable of the fisher- 
man. If monsieur will consider, it is, of course, 
not the grand bain of Paris, but it is simple, 
and quite of the people.” 


SomE two months later, the governor and I 
happened to be strolling through the flower- 
market of the Madeleine. He had been se- 
lecting plants for the windows of his apartment, 
and needed a reliable man to arrange them in 
suitable boxes. 

“ That fellow Baader lives down here some- 
where ; perhaps he might know of some one,” 
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he said, consulting his note-book: “ Yes; No. 
21 Rue Chambord. Let us look him up.” 

In five minutes we stood before a small, 
two-story house, with its door and wide base- 
ment-window protected by an awning. Be- 
neath this, upon low shelves, was arranged a 
collection of wicker baskets, containing the 
several varieties of oysters from Normandy 
and Brittany coasts greatly beloved by Pa- 
risian epicures. On the top of each lid lay a 
tin sign bearing the name of the exact locality 
from which each toothsome bivalve was sup- 
posed to be shipped. These signs were all of 
one size. 

The governor is a great lover of oysters, 
especially his own Chesapeakes, and his eye 
ran rapidly over the tempting exhibit as he 
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read aloud, perhaps unconsciously, to himself, 
the several labels: “ Dinard, Paramé, Dieppe 
petite, Cancale spéciale—” then a new light 
seemed to break in upon him. 

“Dieppe petite, Cancale spéciale,”—here 
his face was a study,—“ why, that ’s what 
Baader always called Cancale. By thunder! 
I don’t believe that rascal was ever in Nor- 
mandy in his life until I took him. Here, 
landlord!” A small shop-keeper, wearing an 
apron, ran out smiling, uncovering the baskets 
as he approached. “ Do you happen to know 
a courier by the name of Baader ?” 

“Never as courier, messieurs—always as 
commissionnaire.” 

“ Where does he live?” 

“ Up-stairs.” 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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GRAY, windy autumn 

day. The gusty breeze 

blows swift, dark waves 

across the bright face 

of the river, which 

lap and splash against 

the shore. A long straggling toll- 
bridge stretches across the water. 
Two gentlemen on horseback meet 
at the toll-gate ; they come from dif- 
ferent ways, and salute with curt cool- 
ness, one of them just touching the 
tip of his cocked hat with the ivory 
butt of his riding-whip, the other mak- 
ing a sharp return with the forefinger 
of his gloved hand. Neither of the 
two speaks to the other; they sit a 
little apart on their horses, waiting. 
Oneof the gentlemen rides a big gray 
horse, the other a blooded sorrel. 
The gentleman on the gray horse is 
tall and thin, with black hair and 
eyes. He wears a buff overcoat, with 
double capes at the shoulder, and 
a double row of big shining metal 
buttons down the front. A thin close- 
wrapped rat-tail queue hangs down 
his back, and he sits very stiff and 
erect, with his cocked hat tilted a lit- 
tle forward. The gentleman 

upon the sorrel is shorter 

and rather thick- 


set, with a handsome florid face. He 
wears a bottle-green double-breasted 
coat buttoned close up in front with 
big silver buttons. His smooth-fit- 
ting leather breeches are protected by 
spatterdashes. His hair is reddish, 
and tied behind by a black ribbon, 
the tips of which flutter in the wind. 

The wooden toll-gate house over- 
hangs the water on one side; on the 
other it opens upon a little garden. 
There is a slim young girl in the 
garden hanging clothes upon a line. 
The clothes flutter in the wind, and 
strain at the line. The weather- 
vane above the house—a painted 
Indian aiming an arrow — jerks now 
this way and now that in the sudden 
gusts. A flock of crows fly with the 
wind across the gray river. 

The wooden-legged gate-keeper 
comes out of the toll-house to collect 
the toll. His greasy red waistcoat is 
the one bright patch of color in the 
general gray. He wearsaknit woolen 
cap, and over it a frayed cocked 
hat. A short black pipe is held 
very tightly pinched between his 
sucking lips. He knows both of 
the gentlemen, and touches 
his hat to them as he 
takes the toll. 








GARDEN. Itis after- 
noon, and the chill, 
gray sky has broken 
into warm, broad 
patches of floating 
blue; the sunlight is 

mellow in the thin yellow-and-russet 
leaves. A straight graveled path 
stretches down the length of the 
garden, with a trim box border on 
each side. At the end of the vista 
of straight, narrow path are two mul- 
berry-trees, a quince-tree, and a 
wooden summer-house topped by a 
green weather-vane, which points 
straight away into the warm sunlight. 
At every puff of wind a shower of 
faded yellow leaves falls flicking and 
rustling ; they litter the pathway, and 
nearly cover the box borders. The 
flower-beds are tangled with half- 
leafless plants, and here and there 
a group of pale autumn flowers wait 
for the next frost to quench their 
fading bloom. The warm air is full 
of the scent of autumn, and the aro- 
matic smell of the box. 

A young lady walks with two gen- 
tlemen; they are the two who met 
at the toll-gate. Her face is shaded 
by a huge broad-brimmed beaver hat 
topped bya mountain of feathers and 
bows, She wears a black-silk pelerine 
over her shoulders. Her face looks 
out from a cloudy mass of yellow 
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hair. It is smooth and soft like a 
peach, and her cheeks are as rich as 
a peach in color. She shows a dim- 
ple at one corner of her cherry lips 
as she smiles, Every now and then 
the wind blows a strand of hair across 
her face, and she puts it back again 
and again, and every time she does 
so the rings on her fingers twinkle 
and sparkle. She talks with the florid 
gentleman, dimpling and smiling as 
she speaks, and he, with his hat in his 
hand, listens, leaning forward a little, 
and smiling a ceaseless smile. 

The tall, dark gentleman does not 
carry his hat in his hand; he walks 
with his hands behind him, gripping 
his gloves, and looking straight be- 
fore him. His eyebrows are sharp- 
ened to a set frown, and he does not 
seem to hear what the others are say- 
ing. 

They meet the secretary in the 
pathway, and he stands aside in the 
yellow leaves to let them pass. He is 
a handsome young man, with a thin, 
sensitive, sallow face, a sharp-cut, 
delicate nose, and bright black eyes. 
He looks very plain, even humble, 
in his simple drab-cloth coat, waist- 
coat, and smalls, and white-cotton 
stockings. The florid gentleman to 
whom the lady is talking answers his 
salute very affably; the tall, dark gen- 
tleman pays no attention to him. 
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ge RE SE MINAS HE yellow sun of late after- 
noon shines in through the 
waa! pair of tall uncurtained win- 
dows, and lies in two long 
strips of light across the car- 

————'_ peted floor. The bright, sun- 
lit room is filled with the odor of the 
smoldering wood fire that still smokes in 
the fireplace. Around the gaping black- 
ness of the fireplace stands a tall wire fen- 
der topped by brass knobs, each of which 
glistens with reflected light. There are 
portraits on the wall, and a clock with gilt 
pillars and a swinging gilt pendulum ticks 
sharply from the mantel. Tea has been 
served, and the light twinkles on the blue- 
china cups and saucers, and burns like a 
star upon the round side of the silver tea- 
urn. There are five people in the room. 
The young lady of the garden is seated on 
the sofa, and now she talks to the tall, dark 
gentleman, who sits nearher. She dimples 
as she talks, and he listens, his lips set in 
a wide smile. He hasa handkerchief spread 
over his knee, and he holds his tea-cup un- 
consciously, stirring every now and then at 
the tea, which has grown cold. The brass 
tacks of the sofa wink like a hundred stars 
set in a row. 

Beside the fireplace a thin-faced elderly 
lady in a brocade gown is talking cease- 
lessly with the handsome florid gentleman. 
She has a lap-dog in her lap. Her white 
powdered hair is rolled high up from her forehead, and is surmounted by a 
lace cap with ribbons. The florid gentleman sits restlessly listening to what she is 
saying. One leg is crossed over the other, and he twitches his foot ceaselessly. 
He sits askew upon his chair, his arm hanging over the back of it. His eyebrows 
are drawn to a frown, and every nowand then he glances toward the young lady and 
the gentleman on the sofa; but the lady in the brocade gown never ceases her talking. 

On the opposite side of the fireplace, in a cushioned easy-chair, sits a fat, red-faced 
elderly gentleman sleeping uneasily. His head hangs a little to one side, and his 
wig is pushed a little awry. His red cheeks, mottled with purple veins, rest upon 
the cushioning folds of his fat double chin, into which the band of his white cravat 
cuts sharply. The cluster of gold seals that dangles from the watch that hangs 
from his fob rises and falls with his deep breathing, gleaming in the light. Now 
and then he gurgles in his sleep. He holds a tortoise-shell snuff-box clutched in 
his fat, pudgy, unconscious hand. 

The young lady on the sofa laughs, the handsome florid gentleman glances 
toward her and bites his under lip, but the elderly lady talks on, a ceaseless flow 
of words. 

The door opens, and the secretary comes in with a packet of letters and papers. 
The fat gentleman awakens, and takes a pinch of snuff as the secretary delivers 
the packet to him. 
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=)WILIGHT. The air is perfectly 

a| still, and everything is bathed 
in a faint, glimmering light. 
The shadows are dim and 
mysterious. 

The great yellow mansion- 
house looks out from behind a row of tall white 
pillars that reach up from the marble-flagged 
porch to the overhanging roof. A half-dozen 
steps stretching along the length of the fagade 
lead from the porch to the gray of the graveled 
driveway. Beyond the roadway a smooth 
strip of level lawn blurs in the distance into 
the dark line of a well-trimmed hedge. The 
house looms big and dark against the bright 
yellow and steel-gray sky, and the motionless 
trees cut sharp with branches and wire-like 
twigs against the frosty brightness. A negro 
servant walks two horses up and down the 
driveway in the gloaming; one is a big gray 
horse, and the other is a blooded sorrel. 

They have just begun to light the candles 
in the house. On one side the windows are 
dark, but on the other side they glow dimly 
with the warm yellow candle-light. Suddenly 
the door of the house opens, and the hand- 
some florid gentleman in the bottle-green coat 
comes out, followed at a little distance by the 
secretary. He is drawing on his riding-gloves 
with vicious tugs and twitches, and his hand- 
some florid face is redder than ever. The sec- 
retary beckons, and the negro servant brings 
up the horses. The gentleman puts his foot in 
the dangling stirrup, and vaults into the saddle 
of the blooded sorrel. But he does not ride 
away; he spurs his horse to one side, and there 
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sits waiting, tapping his leg impatiently the 
while with his riding-whip. The door of the 
house stands open, and presently the tall, dark 
gentleman appears. He too is drawing on his 
gloves, but calmly and deliberately, as he 
slowly descends the porch to the roadway. 
He carries his ivory-handled riding-whip under 
his arm. Again the secretary beckons, and the 
negro servant brings forward the big gray 
horse. The tall, dark gentleman lays his hand 
upon the pommel of the saddle, and is about 
to mount. The florid gentleman spurs sud- 
denly forward. 

“Sir,” says he sharply to the dark gentle- 
man, “did you speak to me?” 

“No, sir,” says the other, “I did not speak 
to you.” 

“Sir, perhaps you intend to speak to me?” 

“No, sir, I did not so intend, sir.” 

“ By Gad, sir, you shall speak to me, sir.” 

“ Sir, do you mean to quarrel ?” 

“That, sir, is for you to judge.” 

“ Sir, I take you; you shall hear from me.” 

“ Sir, I thank’you.” 

The gentleman on the horse lifts his hat, 
and the other answers the salute, touching the 
tip of his hat with the ivory butt of his whip. 
Then the florid gentleman upon the sorrel 
gallops away into the glimmer of the twilight. 
The other slowly and deliberately mounts his 
horse. 

The secretary, in his plain drab clothes and 
white-cotton stockings, stands upon the top 
step between two of the tall pillars. He smiles 
a little bit of a smile, but he does not say 
anything. 
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STRIPof autumn woodland. The 
yellow, russet, and brown foli- 
age, warm with golden bright- 
ness, glows rich in the sun- 
light against the blue sky. In 
front of the woods is an open 

space framed by spindly thickets. The grass 
is coarse and brown, and sparkles white with 
frost here and there in the shadows which the 
sun has not touched. A sparse young beech- 
tree, with a thin, smooth white trunk, cuts fine 
lines of white with branches and twigs against 
the yellow and russet foliage and the blue of 
the sky above. The air is cold and crisp with 
the early morning, and is spicy with the smell 
of frosty woods and thickets. 

Two groups of men are gathered in the open 
space, and a short, stout, red-faced gentleman, 
dressed in black, and wearing a white bob- 
wig, is busied over a rosewood box lying open 
in the grass. The sunlight glints upon the 
polished brightness of surgical instruments. 

Suddenly the two little groups in the open 
space separate and divide, leaving two gentle- 
men standing alone facing each other. They 
stand twelve paces apart without coat or 
waistcoat, and each holds a long dueling-pis- 
tol in one hand. The sunlight strikes with a 


flash upon the barrels of the pistols. One of the 
two is the tall, dark gentleman, and the other is 
the gentleman with the handsome florid face. 

The others cluster in a group to one side. 
One gentleman stands opposite to them. He 
is dressed in a dandified suit of mulberry, 
and he holds a fine cambric handkerchief be- 


twixt his thumb and finger. He speaks, and 
his voice rings clear in the frosty stillness. 
“ Gentlemen,” says he, “it is understood that 
neither shall discharge his pistol until I give 
the word to fire, and that then you may shoot 
as it pleases you.” 

There is no reply ; the two gentlemen fac- 
ing each other stand in their places, each as 
motionless as a statue. ‘There is a breathless 
stillness, 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

“Ready.” 


“ Ready.” 

The gentleman in mulberry drops his hand- 
kerchief from his fingers. As it spreads and 
falls he cries in a loud voice: 

“Fire!” 

There is an instant double report. An echo- 
ing report comes bellowing back again from 
the woods, and two misty white clouds drift 
slowly away across the meadow. The gentle- 
man with the handsome florid face whirls half 
round upon his heel, drops his pistol, staggers 
for a moment, and then regains his balance. 
In an instant a broad red stain starts out upon 
the breast of his white shirt. The stain spreads 
rapidly. He places his hand over the spot. 
The others hurry to where he stands, and the 
doctor comes, bringing his box of instruments. 
They cluster around the wounded man, and he 
is nearly hidden. He has seated himself upon 
the grass. The tall, dark gentleman stands in 
his place, still holding his pistol. His second 
brings him his coat and waistcoat, and helps 
him on with them. ‘They talk for a little while 
together in low tones, and then come forward 
together to where the others are gathered about 
the wounded man. The doctor is kneeling be- 
side him upon the grass. There is a great deal of 
blood, and the gentleman’s florid face is pale. 

“ Sir,” said the dark gentleman, “I hope you 
are not hard hit.” 

“ You have winged me in the shoulder, that 
is all,” says the other. 

“ Sir, I am sorry for it, but the quarrel was 
of your seeking.” 

The florid gentleman winces as the surgeon 
touches him, and bites his lip. “’T is nothing, 
sir,” says he, “but a scratch.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” says the dark gentle- 
man’s second, “ call the quarrel off. Sure you 
are both satisfied.” 

The dark gentleman reaches out his hand, 
and the other takes it after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. He uses his unwounded arm, but again 
he winces. 

““ And now, gentlemen,” says the dark gen- 
tleman’s second, “let us drown all ill feeling in 
a bowl of punch at the Mermaid.” 
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sa) HE parlor of the Mermaid Tav- 

ern. The bare floor is sanded 

with glistening white pewter- 

sand. The room is bright and 

clean. A dozen gentlemen are 

gathered around the table loaded 

with glasses and bottles and littered with 
half lemons squeezed dry. In the midst of all 
is a big blue-china punch-bowl. The room is 
filled with the loud noise of talking. Strata-like 
clouds of tobacco-smoke hang in the air, draw- 
ing slowly in the draft toward the chimney. A 
brisk hickory fire is hissing and snapping and 
crackling in the open fireplace; the red light 
winks and twinkles on the shining knobs of the 
brass andirons. The litter of glass tumblers and 
bottles, and the blue-china punch-bowl on the 
table, also catch the light, and wink and twinkle 
with red sparks. A wooden wainscoting runs 
around the room; the walls and ceilings are 
whitewashed. ‘Two windows look out upon 
the tavern yard, where there are three or four 
horses, a gig and a fly, standing under the shed. 
The Thunderbolt coach, with the passengers 
clustered on the roof, is just changing horses. 
On the whitewashed walls of the room hang 
pictures of the late General Washington, of 
President Adams, and of Independence Hall. 
A big yellow bill of the cattle-show, two notices 
of sheriff’s sales, and the fall term of court are 
tacked to the wall beside the door. Over the 


Sketch. 
mantel, upon which are clustered a group of 
brass candlesticks, a tray with snuffers, and a 
flint and steel, is a looking-glass with a lot of 
cards stuck around in the frame. An almanac 
hangs beside the fireplace. 

The gentlemen are drinking hot rum-punch. 
They are all very jolly, excepting he who sits 
at the head of the table. He carries one arm 
in a sling, and wears his coat buttoned loosely 
around his neck. It is the handsome florid 
gentleman, his face still somewhat paler than 
usual. Every now and then he winces a little 
in spite of himself, and bites his under lip, but 
the tall, dark gentleman is sitting close to him, 
and so he braves it out, making a show of 
drinking and talking with the others. The 
little doctor sits on his left; he is somewhat 
tipsy, his wig is tilted askew, and he rattles 
with his tumbler on the table. 

The landlord opens the door, his round, 
moon-face shining red in the smoky room. 
He wears an apron tied around his striped red- 
and-yellow waistcoat. 

“ D’ye lack anything, gentlemen ?” says he. 

“ Devil a thing,” says one of the gentlemen. 

“What news does the Thunderbolt bring 
down from the country ?” asks another. 

“Why, gentlemen, ’t is very queer news. 
They say, gentlemen, that Mistress Penelope 
Ballister ran away last night with Mr. Jenks 
the secretary.” 
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THE CURIOUS VEHICLE. 
A MIDNIGHT STORY. 


[7 was midnight in early December. A dense 
silver mist hid the sleeping city, the street- 
lamps gave a faint yellow glimmer through the 
almost impenetrable gloom, the air was like the 
cold breath from the dying, the fog hanging in 
great drops on my clothing. Stray policemen 
had taken refuge in sheltering doorways, and 
my own footsteps echoed with unfamiliar and 
uncanny sound down the long street — the only 
sound that broke the midnight stillness, save the 
hoarse whistles of wandering and belated ferry- 
boats on the distant river. 

As I emerged from a narrow street into the 
main thoroughfare, my shivering attention was 
attracted to a curious covered vehicle standing 
in the bright glare of an electric light. It was 
neither carriage nor wagon, but an odd, strongly 
madeaffair, painted olive green, with square win- 
dows in the sides, reaching from just above the 
middle to the roof, and a smaller window in the 
back near the top. On each side of the middle 
window were two panels of glass. From the mid- 
dle window only a dim light shone, like the sub- 
dued light from a nurse’s lamp. On the seat in 
front, underneath a projecting hood, sat a little 
old black man-wrapped in a buffalo-robe and a 
great fur coat partly covered with a rubber cape 
or mackintosh, and with a fur cap pulled down 
over his ears. The horse was heavily blanketed, 
and also well protected with rubber covers. 
Both man and beast waited with unquestioning 
patience. Both seemed lost in-reverie or sleep. 

With chattering teeth I stood, wondering 
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what could be going on in that queer box-like 
wagon at that time of night. The silence was 
oppressive. There stood the dimly lighted 
wagon; there stood the horse; there sat the 
negro—and I the only observer of this queer 
vehicle. 

I stepped cautiously to the side of the wagon, 
and listened. Not a sound from within. Shiver- 
ing and benumbed, I, too, like the policemen, 
took refuge in a doorway, and waited and 
watched for some sound or sign from that mys- 
terious interior. I was too fond of adventure 
to give it up. It seemed to me that hours passed 
and I stood unrewarded. Just as I was reluc- 
tantly leaving, much chagrined to find that I 
had waited in vain, I saw, thrown against the 
window for a few moments only, a curious en- 
larged shadow of a man’s head. It seemed to 
wear a kind of tam-o’-shanter, below which was 
a shade or visor sticking out beyond the man’s 
face like the gigantic beak of a bird. A mass 
of wavy hair and beard showed underneath the 
cap. Suddenly the shadow disappeared, much 
to my disappointment, and although I watched 
in the fog and dampness for half an hour longer, 
it did not again appear. 

I wanderedhome, puzzledand speculating, but 
determined that I would wait until morning if I 
were ever fortunate enough to come across the 
vehicle again. Weeks passed before the oppor- 
tunity occurred, andeventhen, hadit not been for 
a very singular incident, I doubt if I should ever 
havefathomedthe mystery of thecurious vehicle. 
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It was Christmas eve, the night bitterly cold. I 
had clothed myself in my thickest ulster. My feet 
were incased in arctics, my hands in warm fur 
gloves, and with rough Scotch cap I felt sure I 
could brave the coldest night. Thus equipped, 
I started out, and when I returned at midnight 
in the beginning of a whirling, almost blinding 
snow-storm, the Christmas chimes were ringing, 
and the whole air seemed filled with Christmas 
cheer. 

Turning a corner, I discovered the vehicle 
in the same place and position. This time, as I 
had before resolved, I would wait until morning 
ifnecessary. So I began pacing up and down the 
sidewalk in front of the vehicle, taking strolls of 
five or ten minutes apart, and then returning. I 
walked until I wasalmostexhausted. Inspite of 
my heavy ulster I began to feel chilly, so I again 
tookrefugein the doorway ofa building opposite. 

Should I give it up, I asked myself, after wait- 
ing so long? I stood debating the question. 
No, I would wait a little longer; so, puffing my 
pipe, I shivered, and watched for developments. 
At last I was about determined that I must go 
or perish, when suddenly I saw through the 
blinding snow the shadow of a pair of hands 
appear at the dimly lighted window, adjusting 
a frame or inner sash. You can imagine my 
interest in the proceedings. 

Just at this moment a street sparrow, numb 
with the cold, and crowded from a window- 
blind by its companions, dropped, half falling, 
half flying, to the sidewalk directly in front of 
the window of the vehicle. It sat blinking in 
the bright rays of the electric light, quite be- 
wildered, turning its little head first one way, 
then the other. In the mean time the shadows 
of the two hands were still visible. The spar- 
row, probably attracted by the light and the 
movement of the hands, suddenly flew up, not 
striking the glass, but hovering with a quick 
motion of the wings directly in front of the win- 
dow, its magnified shadow thrown on it by the 
rays of the electric light. Then the bird dropped 
to the ground. The occupant was evidently 
much startled by the large shadow coming so 
suddenly and at such a time of night. The sha- 
dow of his hands quickly disappeared, and so 
did the frame. In another moment the door of 
the vehicle opened, giving me a glimpse of a 
cozy andremarkable interior. Itseemed, in con- 
trast with the cold and storm without, filled with 
warmth and sunshine. It was like a pictorial lit- 
tle room rather than the inside of a wagon or car- 
riage. The occupant looked out in a surprised, 
excited, and questioning way, as muchas to say, 
“What could that have been?” His whole 
manner implied that he had been disturbed. 

This was my opportunity, and, seizing it in- 
stantly, I walked boldly to the door of the vehi- 
cle, and said, “ It was a little sparrow benumbed 
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with the cold, that fluttered down to the side- 
walk,where it lay for a moment, until, probably 
attracted by the light, it hovered for a few 
seconds before your window, then fell to the 
ground again.” 

I felt the man eying me intently, studying 
me with a most searching glance. Was he in 
doubt as to my sincerity? Was it a hidden 
bond of sympathy between us that made him 
suddenly relent and invite me to enter his ve- 
hicle? What else could have prompted him ? 
For my own part, I instinctively felt for the 
man, without knowing why, a deep pity. 

“ Please step inside,” he said ; “it is cold.” 

And so, at last, I was really admitted, in- 
vited into the little interior — that little interior 
which had piqued my curiosity for so long a 
time. Yes, I was admitted at last, and now had 
a chance to look about, and to study the gen- 
eral appearance of the occupant as he moved 
over for me to sit beside. him on the roomy, 
luxurious seat. What a curious personality! He 
was a tall, raw-boned man of strong character. 
His soft gray beard and hair made a marked 
contrast to the dark surroundings. Now I un- 
derstood the shadow which I had seen thrown 
on the window for a few seconds. He wore a 
tam-o’-shanter cap, and beneath it, toprotect his 
eyes from the lamp-light, a large visor, or shade, 
which threw hisentire faceintodeepshadow, giv- 
ing him the look of a painting by an old master. 
He had on a loose coat of some rough material. 

Surely the interior of no conveyance could 
be more interesting than this. In the front, just 
back of the driver, were two square windows 
with sliding wooden shutters, and between the 
two was a little square mirror. Above these was 
a rod, from which hung a dark-green cloth cur- 
tain which could be drawn at will. Underneath 
was a chest, or cabinet, of shallow drawers fill- 
ing the entire width of the carriage, with small 
brass rings by which to pull them out. On top of 
this cabinet stood several clear glass jars half 
filled with pure water. There were two or three 
oil-lamps with large shades hung in brackets 
with sockets like steamer-lamps, only one of 
which was lighted. Underneath the seat was a 
locker. On the floor of the conveyance, along its 
four sides, were oblong bars of iron, and in the 
center was a warm fur rug. One side only of 
the carriage opened. On the side opposite the 
door was a rack reaching from the window to 
the floor, in which stood six or eight light but 
strongly made frames, over which was stretched 
the thinnest parchment-like paper. The top 
of the vehicle was tufted and padded. The 
prevailing color was dark green. In shape it 
was somewhat longer and broader than the 
usual carriage. ‘There was a small revolving 
circular ventilator in front, over the mirror, 
which could be opened or closed at will, and 
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which could also be used by the occupant for 
conversing with the driver. 

The man arose, and, opening the ventilator, 
told the coachman to drive on. Meanwhile I 
enjoyed the wonderful effect of the little in- 
terior —its rich gloom, the strong light from 
the shaded lamp which was thrown over the 
floor, the bright electric light gleaming through 
the falling snow into the window on my left. 

The night, being so disagreeable, made the 
interior seem very bright and comfortable by 
contrast, as the man closed the sliding wooden 
shutters, separating us entirely from the snow- 
storm without. There was an artificial warmth 
which I could not understand, and with it all a 
sense of security and coziness. The stranger’s 
manner was both gentle and reassuring. We 
rodein silence over the rough pavement until we 
reached the smooth asphalt. Then he began: 

“I do not consider myself superstitious, but 
somehow I don’t like it — that little bird hover- 
ing in front of my window. It seems like a 
bad omen, and it was a shadow which startled 
me. My lifeseems haunted with shadows, and 
they always bring misfortune to me.” 

Wewerebothsilentfor atime, when he wenton: 
“ How curious life is! Here am I riding with 
you, a total stranger, long past midnight. You 
are the first I have ever admitted into this wagon, 
with the exception of my faithful Cato, who is 
driving. If-one could only see from the begin- 
ning how strangely one’s life is to be ordered.” 

The stranger’s voice was rich and deep. I 
hoped he would continue so that I might get 
some idea of him and his peculiar mode of life, 
and what was going on night after night in this 
interior. I waited for him to proceed. 

“ Have you known trouble or sorrow in your 
life?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied; “I have lost nearly all who 
were dear to me in this round world.” 

“ Then,” said he, “I will tell you my story 
with the hope that it will be both understood 
and appreciated. I loved from childhood a 
charming girl, sweet and pure. I need not go 
into the detail of all that boyish love, but in my 
early manhood and her early womanhood we 
were married—and what a sweet bride she was! 

“ We lived in an old white farm-house in a 
village near the great city — a beautiful place, 
a long, low, two-story-and-attic farm-house, 
probably fifty or sixty years old. How well I 
can see it —its sloping roof, the extension, the 
quaint doorway with side-lights and witha win- 
dow over the top, the front porch with grace- 
fully shaped newels, the long piazza running 
the entire length of the extension, great chim- 
neys at each end, and enormous pine-trees in 
front of the house! The house stood on a little 
elevation, with terraced bank, and with a pretty 
fence inclosing it. Beyond was an old well with 
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lattice-work sides and door, and a pathway 
trodden by the feet of former occupants, long 
since dead. In front of the house were circular 
beds of old-time flowers — sweet-williams, 
lady’s-slippers, larkspur, and foxglove. At the 
rear, great banks of tiger-lilies threw their deli- 
cate blue shadows against the white surface of 
our little home. In one corner of our garden 
we had left the weeds to grow luxuriantly, like 
miniature forest trees, and found much plea- 
sure in studying their beautifulforms. How fine 
they looked in silhouette against the sunset sky! 
On one side of the old-fashioned doorway were 
shrubs and a rose-of-Sharon tree, and on the 
other, honeysuckle and syringa-bushes. There 
were also many kinds of fruit- and shade-trees. 

“« How happily we walked up and down the 
shady lanes of that little village! For us the birds 
sang sweetly. We took delight in our flowers,and 
everything about us. In the evening we would 
enjoy the sunsets, returning home arm in arm in 
the afterglow, to sit in the cool of the evening on 
the piazza and to listen to the wind as it sighed 
through the pines. What music they made for 
us! We compared it with what poets of all ages 
had sung of them, and went to sleep, lulled to 
rest by the wind through their soft boughs.” 

He paused again, evidently thinking of the 
happy time. 

*“ Howcan I tell you,” he resumed, “ of the 
life that went on in that simple old farm-house ? 
Our pleasant wood-fire on the hearth; a few 
photographs from the old masters on the walls; 
our favorite books of poetry and fiction, which 
we read together during the long winter even- 
ings, while the pine-trees sighed outside, and 
all was so comfortable and cozy within; or the 
lovely walks in spring and summer, through 
the byways of the pretty little village, with its 
hedgerows, blackberries, and wild flowers. How 
we watched for the first violets, and what joy 
the early blossoms gave us! What pleasure we 
took in those delightful years, and how smoothly 
our lives ran on! Each day I went to the city, 
and was always cheered by the thought that 
my sweet wife would be at the station to meet 
me. How pure she looked in the summer even- 
ings, clad in her thin white dresses, with a sil- 
ver fan and brooch, her dark hair and eyes like 
those of a startled fawn! 

“ Well, I need not dwell longer on all this. 
It was only for a few short years, when one cruel 
cold day about the happy Christmas-time she 
was taken ill, and grew steadily worse, and all 
that could be done for her would not save her. 
She died. I can see her now —her dark hair 
laid back on the pillow, and the peaceful, happy 
smile on her face. We buried her beneath the 
snow, in the old graveyard overlooking the 
river, and I went home broken-hearted.” 

I heard the poor fellow sigh, and for a time 
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he was silent as the carriage went on through 
the snow. “What can be the connection of 
this queer craft with what he is telling me ?” 
I thought. When he resumed, he said: 

“ For months I tried to live on in the little 
house, but life became terrible. In the even- 
ings, as I sat by the pleasant log-fire, I would 
imagine I heard her footsteps on the stairs, 
and her voice calling me. I did my best to con- 
quer my grief, but it was of no use. The light 
seemed gone out of my life. At last I could 
stand it no longer, and I moved all my worldly 
possessions to another house in the same vil- 
lage. I could not bear to think of going away 
from the place entirely. 

“When the springtime came again, and the 
lovely flowers were in bloom, and the birds 
were singing their sweet songs; when the wind 
breathed softly through the pine-trees, and she 
was gone, the sunsets were in vain, and all 
nature seemed mourning. After this I busied 
myself with all kinds of occupation, but with- 
out success. Life became sadder and sadder, 
until finally in despair I took a foreign trip. I 
traveled far and wide, but always with the same 
weary despondency and gloom. The image of 
my loved one was always with me. Nothing in 
life satisfied me. I wandered through country 
after country, looking at old masters, grand 
churches, listening to cathedral music, but al- 
ways before me was the same picture —the old 
white farm-house, the great mournful pines, and 
with it all the memory of the sweet life now de- 
parted, for which nothing could make amends.” 

Then he was silent, and as we drove over 
the soft, snow-covered asphalt, he became ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

“ After a year or so of restless foreign travel I 
drifted back to my own country and to the little 
village. Night afternight I wanderedaroundthe 
empty house where we had lived, and through 
the little garden, and would stand at midnight 
listening to the sad sighing of the wind through 
the pine-trees, which to me sounded like a re- 
quiem for the dead. Many a moonlight night 
have I stood gazing into the windows, and imag- 
ined her looking out at me as in the happy days 
of old, and I would walk up and down the path 
thinking, oh, how sadly! of the times we used 
to return by it from our evening walks. 

“ Finally the little village became hateful to 
me. I could endure it no longer, and I shook 
its dust from my feet. With reluctance I moved 
away into the heart of the great city, but with 
the same longing in my heart—the same de- 
spair. I hunted up my two faithful black ser- 
vants who had lived with us for several years. 
I bought a house in the old part of the city, and 
there we now live, and I am well cared for by 
them. Let me read you portions of.a letter 
from her—one of the last she wrote,” and he 
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took from his pocket a little morocco book 
with monogram in silver script letters. He rose 
and asked the driver to stop, and, turning the 
light up, said: “ This will give you some idea 
of the sweet life, with its love of nature, that 
went on in and about that little cottage. The 
letter was written to me when I was in another 
city.” He read as follows: 

* My dear, I can hardly tell you how lovely 
the shadows looked as I strolled around our lit- 
tle house this evening, and was filled with delight 
by their beautiful but evasive forms. To begin 
with, you remember the exquisite, almost sil- 
houette, shadow of the rose-of-Sharon bush by 
the front door. I gave it a long study to-night. 
Its fine, decorative character reminded me of a 
Japanese drawing, only it is far more delicate 
and subtle. If this could be painted in soft gray 
on the door-posts and around the little side 
windows, how it would beautify our plain dwell- 
ing, and what a permanent reminder it would 
be of our delightful summer days! 

“But if I spend too much time on a single 
shadow, I shall have no room left to tell you of 
the greater ones we have enjoyed together. . . . 
From the path near the gate, and looking to- 
ward the house, I saw to-night, and seemed to 
feel for the first time, the wonderful tenderness 
of the great shadow which nearly covers the 
end and side of our home. How mysterious 
our kitchen became, with its shed completely 
inclosed in velvety gloom suggesting both sor- 
row and tragedy; while the other end of the 
house was covered with fantastic forms, soft and 
ethereal, and with a delicacy indescribable. . . . 
But when the moon came up, and the soft 
shadows of the pines were cast on the pure 
white weather-boards of our little home,— the 
shadows of our own pines, the pines we love 
so well, and through whose branches we have 
heard music sweet and low, soft and sad,— 
then I thought of you as I studied their masses 
tossing so gently, their movement almost im- 
perceptible, and I longed for you as I studied 
their moving forms, their richness, variety, and 
texture— for you to tell me of their artistic. 
beauty — your delicate, poetic appreciation of 
their loveliness. . . . And at last, may the sun 
and moon shine brightly and cast beautiful 
shadowsamongand over the tombstones for you 
and for me, my dear, and may a blessed hope 
make the sunset of life glorious for us both.” 

When he had finished reading, and had 
asked the driver to drive on, he became ab- 
sorbed and silent, and I thought, “ How 
strange to be riding through the streets of the 
city after midnight in a whirling snow-storm 
with a stranger, in a vehicle so remarkable, 
listening to such a pathetic love-story, such a 
beautifui description of quiet domestic life.” 
It was a charming idyl. 














“You can get an idea from this,” he said, 
«of the delightful, contented life which went on 
in the little cottage,” and he sat holding the 
book in his hands as though he were living it 
all over again, while the bright silver script 
monogram gleamed and glistened on the cover 
until he turned down the light,and fora time we 
drove over the smooth asphalt in utter silence. 
“ Do you wonder,” he suddenly asked, “that 
the shadow of that little bird has caused me 
uneasiness, and yet do you not see that almost 
the last letter she wrote to me was filled with 
omens, shadows ? Itis but natural that I should 
have some feeling about it—and yet, why 
should I care? I have only myself and my 
two old servants who could be affected by it, 
bad or good. For myself, my only desire is to 
live long enough to complete my work; then 
I am both ready and willing to go. I shall 
welcome death with delight.” 
I had become so absorbed in his story that 
I had forgotten all about my surroundings; but 
now as he paused I again asked myself what 
strange connection had this sad story, and the 
letter, and all that he had been telling me, with 
the wagon; for I was sure that in some queer 
way the story would help to explain it all. 
“While in Europe,” he went on, “I studied 
the old masters a great deal, particularly the 
halos and nimbuses surrounding the heads of 
the saints. I cannot begin to tell you how in- 
teresting they became to me. I was struck with 
the exquisite workmanship bestowed on many 
of them, but fine as they were, they never came 
up to my idea of what a halo should be. As my 
loved one was so pure and gentle, I always 
thought of her as a saint (and indeed she is 
such), and I would become interested and 
imagine what kind of halo I would surround 
her with if I were painting her—not one of 
the halos of the old masters seemed fine enough 
or ethereal enough for her. I had always been 
fond of art, and had been considered a fair 
amateur artist. One evening after I had moved 
to the city, and while riding in a cab (oh, how 
gloomy!) on a snowy evening something like 
this very night, I looked through the window 
at an electric light, and there I saw the loveli- 
est halo, in miniature. Such tints! A heavenly 
vision! I thought of the old masters, of the 
beautiful Siena Madonnas, and with sudden joy 
I thought: ‘Why should I not paint the image 
of her I love? Why should I not clothe her 
in Madonna-like robes, with a halo which could 
come only out of the nineteenth century ? Why 
should she not have a halo far outshining and 
far surpassing in beauty halo ever painted by 
mortal man?’ I rode nearly the whole night 
1The Magic Reciprocals, or Harmonic Responses, 
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through, evidently to the despair of the driver, 
as I repeatedly asked him to stop opposite 
electric lights and street-lamps. 

“From that day I had a new purpose in life. 
I had this wagon built just as you see it. For 
months I thought of it. Over and over again I 
drew my plans before the vehicle was actually 
constructed. ThenI began my work. Old Cato, 
who is driving, sits night after night, unmindful 
of the cold, wrapped in his great fur coat,and he 
waits and I work through the midnight hours 
to conceive and make real the new Madonna.” 

What a strange, subtle connection the whole 
thing had, as he suddenly tapped on the small 
window and we stopped directly in front ofan 
electric light! As he opened the sliding shut- 
ter I saw, through the frosted window and the 
feathery snow, such a vision of loveliness—a 
little halo that could scarcely be described in 
words. It was like a miniature circular rain- 
bow, intensified and glorified by the glittering 
rays of the penetrating electric light. 

“What could be more beautiful than that ? 
Is n’t it exquisite?” he asked. “ Did ever 
painted saint have a halo like that?” 

I held my breath, for I had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful. 

“T have worked at it for along time. I have 
not yet.accomplished it, but I hope to. I am 
coming nearer to it every night in which I can 
work. There are not many during the winter; 
the conditions of atmosphere and temperature 
must be just right. On foggy nights, or when the 
air is filled with light, flying snow—these are 
the nights in which the little halos glow around 
the electric lights, street-lamps, and lights in 
show-windows. Oh,” he said, “they fill me 
with a happiness and delight I cannot de- 
scribe, as I try all kinds of experiments to trans- 
fix the beautiful colors of their delicate rays! 

“ Let meshow you,” he went on, and he lifted 
one of the frames which I have already de- 
scribed, covered with a thin parchment-like pa- 
per. This he carefully buttoned toa groove in 
the window. On the surface of the stretched 
parchment the little halo glowed with its pris- 
matic tints, and again I held my breath at the 
beauty of it. I too was becoming a halo-wor- 
shiper. Then he lifted from the rack on the 
side, and held up to the light, first one and then 
another of the frames, on the parchment sur- 
face of which he had actually traced with lines 
of color, against the gloom beyond, radiating 
lines crossing and re-crossing, glowing with rain- 
bow tints seen through and against the window. 

“Do you know anything of Frankenstein’s 
wonderful Magic Reciprocals, sometimes called 
Harmonic Responses?” ! he asked. “ How I 
from letters received from Mr. Frankenstein, to whom 


the author is indebted for the drawings at the beginning 
and end of this story: “To-morrow morning I shall 
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longed for his marvelous power, so that I might 
experiment with them. Butthey were farbeyond 
my skill, and also, perhaps, too scientific and geo- 
metrical for my purpose; and so I was forced to 
discard them and begin afresh in my own way. 
I have had reasonable success, although I have 
not yet reached the purity of color nor the bril- 
liancy that I wish. I do not know that mortal 
man ever can. I have tried all sorts of experi- 
ments—lines ofsilver crossed with lines of gold; 
prismatic threads of silk; and now I have aban- 
doned them all, and am beginning again, per- 
haps for the fortieth time. But if I am only able 
to do it, nothing can give me greater happiness. 
I can close my eyes in peace at last.” 

After he had shown me his experiments, he re- 
moved the little frame from the window, closed 
the sliding shutter on the side, and, turning the 
circular ventilator, asked the driver to drive on. 

“ Now for an extended view,” he said, and 
he opened the shutter of one of the front win- 
dows, and then of the other on each side of 
the mirror. What a vista of loveliness! A long 
perspective of glowing halos, vanishing down 
the street through the flying snow, until they 
were mere specks of light in the distance. The 
whole atmosphere was filled with circular rain- 
bows, and again he dwelt on their beauty. 
They glowed with ultramarine, with delicate 
green, with gold and silver, and like light from 
burnished copper, and our little vehicle seemed 
a moving palace of delight, as we drove on 
through the blinding storm. Turning into one 
of the narrower streets, away from the electric 
lights, we saw the long line of receding gas- 
lamps, each with its softly subdued nimbus, and 
he said in a low and gentle voice, almost a 
whisper, “The street of halos.” 

When he had closed the shutters again he 
said, “ Let me show you my cabinet of colors 
and working tools.” He pulled out a shallow 
drawer, and there on small porcelain plaques 
(the kind used by water-color painters) side by 
side, in regular order, was every shade of red, 
from the faintest pink to the deepest crimson. 
He opened the next drawer, and instead of the 
red was an arrangement of blues, from delicate 
turquoise to deepest ultramarine. In the third 
drawer was an arrangement of yellows, running 
from Naples to deepest cadmium. 
send them. They are transcendently lovely. They are 
halos, if ever there wasa halo. So wm fame Ns magical 
are they that I think thou wilt modify thy language, and 
perhaps say that Frankenstein produces halos almost, 
if not quite, to the very perfection. Why, they seem to 
dazzle and bewilder like the very sun itself. Theydo not 
actually emit light, but they look like the soz of light. 
More like beautiful thoughts are they, spirits of loveli- 
ness, than like anything tangible.” . . . “I wasalong 
time working out the mathematical problem of the per- 
fectly balanced and completely symmetrical circular 


harmonic responses ; and then the drawings were ex- 
ecuted with the greatest care as to perfect precision and 
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“T deal in primary colors,” he said, “ for 
what would you paint rainbows in but red, blue, 
and yellow ?” 

Then he opened the fourth drawer, and 
there, laid with precision, were long-handled 
brushes from the finest sable (mere pin-points) 
up to thick ones as large as one’s finger. There 
were flat ones and round ones, short ones and 
long ones. As he opened the fifth drawer, 
“ For odds and ends,” he said. This was a 
little deeper than the others, and in it were 
sponges fine and coarse, erasers, scrapers, and 
boxes of drawing-tacks of various sizes. In the 
last drawer were soft white rags and sheets of 
blotting-paper of assorted sizes. 

After he had shown me the contents of the 
cabinet, he said, “ I have been quite disturbed 
by the shadow of that little bird. Will you join 
me in a glass of old sherry?” He opened the 
locker underneath the seat, and brought out 
an odd-shaped bottle, which he unscrewed, 
handing me a small, thistle-shaped glass and a 
tin box containing crackers. 

“Tt is a bad night,” he said, “a very bad 
night. I feel it, even with the warmth of this 
interior. Those long bars ofiron are filled with 
hot water, which usually keeps me very warm.” 

Then he passed through the ventilator, to the 
driver, some crackers and sherry. After he had 
closed it, and put away the bottle, box, and 
glasses, we both mused a long time, the halo- 
painter completely lost in reverie, and I think- 
ing of the undying love of such aman — aman 
who could love but one, and for whom no other 
eyes or voice could ever mean so much. With 
him love was an all-absorbing passion. He had 
given his heart without reserve, and for him no 
otherlovecould ever bloom again. I thought of 
him sitting, night after night, in his solitary vehi- 
cle working at the halo — the new halo which 
should surround the head of her he loved. I 
thought of him in the lonely early morning 
hours, working at a nimbus which was far to 
outshine in beauty and delicacy any painted or 
dreamedof by God-fearingsaint-painters of old. 

He opened the shutters, and the light from 
the lamp began to grow dimmer as the early 
morning light shone faintly through the win- 
dows. I noticed the deep furrows of care and 
sorrow which marked his strong, pathetic face, 
accuracy.” . . . “The little round white spot in the 
center imparts an animating expression to the whole 
Response; and now, as I write, it occurs to me very 
forcibly that the whole Response looks something 
like — and very much like — the iris of the eye, and the 
little round spot in the center is the pupil. If the iris 
were all iris, having no pupil in the center, it would ap- 
pear expressionless and not vividly suggestive of the 
soul of life. The spot in the center may be looked upon 
as the tangible existence or thing which is the source of 
the surrounding halo. Again: The true and complete 
Response — the mathematical assertion — has the ani- 
mating spot in the center.” 














purified by suffering and lighted by divine hope 
__the face of one who lived in another world, 
and for whom all of life was centered in his 
ideal— one who was in the world, but not 
of it. 

As he bade me good-by, his face beamed in 
the early Christmas morning light with inde- 
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scribable tenderness; and as the little wagon 
with its faithful old black driver disappeared 
through the snow, I thought again and again 
of the beautiful, touching love of the man who 
would sit night after night trying to realize his 
dream of beauty, to clothe in the garb of a 
saint the form of her he loved. 


Alexander W. Drake. 


THE FIVE INDISPENSABLE AUTHORS. 
(HOMER, DANTE, CERVANTES, GOETHE, SHAKSPERE.) 


HE study of literature, that 
it may be fruitful, that it 
may not result in a mere 
gathering of names and 
dates and phrases, must be 
a study of ideas and not of 

= words, of periods rather 
= than of men, or only of 

such men as are great enough or individual 
enough to reflect as much light upon their age 
as they in turn receive from it. To know litera- 
ture as the elder Disraeli knew it is at best only 
an amusement, an accomplishment, great, in- 
deed, for the dilettante, but valueless for the 
scholar. Detached facts are nothing in them- 
selves, and become of worth only in their re- 
lation to one another. It is little, for example, 
toknow the date of Shakspere: something more 
that he and Cervantes were contemporaries ; 
and a great deal that he grew up in a time fer- 
menting with reformation in church and state, 
when the intellectual impulse from the inven- 
tion of printing had scarcely reached its climax, 
and while the New World stung the imagina- 
tions of men with its immeasurable promise and 
its temptations to daring adventure. Facts in 
themselves are clumsy and cumbrous—the 
cowry-currency of isolated and uninventive 
men; generalizations, conveying great sums 
of knowledge in a little space, mark the epoch 
of free interchange of ideas, of higher culture, 
and of something better than provincial scho- 
larship. 

But generalizations, again, though in them- 
selves the work of a happier moment, of some 
genetic flash in the brain of man, gone before 








one can say it lightens, are the result of ideas 
slowly gathered and long steeped and clarified 
in the mind, each in itself a composite of the 
carefully observed relations of separate and 
seemingly disparate facts. What is the pedi- 
gree of almost all great fortunes? Through 
vast combinations of trade, forlorn hopes of 
speculation, you trace them up to a clear head 
and a self-earned sixpence. It is the same with 
all large mental accumulations: they begin 
with a steady brain and the first solid result of 
thought, however small — the nucleus of specu- 
lation. The true aim of the scholar is not to 
crowd his memory, but to classify and sort it, 
till what was a heap of chaotic curiosities be- 
comes a museum of science. 

it may well be questioned whether the in- 
vention of printing, while it democratized in- 
formation, has not also leveled the ancient 
aristocracy of thought. By putting a library 
within the power of every one, it has taught 
men to depend on their shelves rather than on 
their brains; it has supplanted a strenuous 
habit of thinking with a loose indolence of 
reading which relaxes the muscular fiber of the 
mind. When men had few books, they mas- 
tered those few; but now the multitude of 
books lord it over the man. The costliness of 
books was a great refiner of literature. Men dis- 
posed ofsingle volumes by will with as many pro- 
visions and precautions asif they had been great 
landed estates. A miter would hardly have over- 
joyed Petrarch as much as did the finding of 
a copy of Vergil. The problem for the scholar 
was formerly how to acquire books; for us it is 
how to get rid of them. Instead of gathering, 
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we must sift. When Confucius made his collec- 
tion of Chinese poems, he saved but three hun- 
dred and ten out of more than three thousand, 
and it has consequently survived until our day. 

In certain respects the years do our weeding 
for us. In our youth we admire the verses 
which answer our mood; as we grow older we 
like those better which speak to our experi- 
ence; at last we come to look only upon that 
as poetry which appeals to that original nature 
in us which is deeper than all moods and wiser 
than all experience. Before a man is forty he has 
broken many idols, and the milestones of his in- 
tellectual progress are the gravestones of dead 
and buried enthusiasms of his dethroned gods. 

There are certain books which it is neces- 
sary to read; but they are very few. Looking 
at the matter from an esthetic point of view, 
merely, I should say that thus far only one man 
had been able to use types so universal, and to 
draw figures so cosmopolitan, that they are 
equally true in all languages and equally ac- 
ceptable to the whole Indo-European branch, 
at least, of the human family. That man is 
Homer, and there needs, it seems to me, no 
further proof of his individual existence than 
this very fact of the solitary unapproachable- 
ness of the “ Iliad” and the “Odyssey.” The 
more wonderful they are, the more likely to be 
the work of one person. Nowhere is the purely 
natural man presented to us so nobly and sin- 
cerely asin these poems. Not far below these I 
should place the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante, 
in which the history of the spiritual man is 
sketched with equal command of material and 
grandeur of outline. Don Quixote stands upon 
the same level, and receives the same univer- 
sal appreciation. Here we have the spiritual 
and the natural man set before us in humo- 
rous contrast. In the knight and his squire 
Cervantes has typified the two opposing poles 
of our dual nature—the imagination and the 
understanding as they appear in contradiction. 
This is the only comprehensive satire ever 
written, for it is utterly independent of time, 
place, and manners. Faust gives us the nat- 
ural history of the human intellect, Mephis- 
topheles being merely the projected impersona- 
tion of that skepticism which is the invariable 
result of a purely intellectual culture. These 
four books are the only ones in which univer- 
sal facts of human nature and experience are 
ideally represented. They can, therefore, never 
be displaced. Whatever moral significance there 
may be in certain episodes of the “ Odyssey,” 
the man of the Homeric poems is essentially 
the man of the senses and the understanding, 
to whom the other world is alien and there- 
fore repulsive. There is nothing that demon- 
strates this more clearly, as there is nothing, in 
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my judgment, more touching and picturesque in 
all poetry, than that passage in the eleventh book 
of the “Odyssey,” where the shade of Achil- 
les tells Ulysses that he would rather be the 
poorest shepherd-boy on a Grecian hill than 
king over the unsubstantial shades of Hades, 
Dante’s poem, on the other hand, sets forth 
the passage of man from the world of sense 
to that of spirit; in other words, his moral 
conversion. Itis Dante relating his experience 
in the great camp-meeting of mankind, but re- 
lating it, by virtue of his genius, so represen- 
tatively that it is no longer the story of one 
man, but of all men. Then comes Cervantes, 
showing the perpetual and comic contradiction 
between the spiritual and the natural man in 
actual life, marking the transition from the age 
of the imagination to that of the intellect; and, 
lastly, Goethe, the poet of a period in which a 
purely intellectual culture reached its maxi- 
mum of development, depicts its onesidedness, 
and its consequent failure. These books, then, 
are not national, but human, and record cer- 
tain phases of man’s nature, certain stages of his 
moral progress. They are gospeisin the lay bible 
of the race. It will remain for the future poet to 
write the epic of the complete man, as it re- 
mains for the future world to afford the example 
of his entire and harmonious development. 

I have not mentioned Shakspere, because 
his works come under a different category. 
Though they mark the very highest level of 
human genius, they yet represent no special 
epoch in the history of the individual mind. 
The man of Shakspere is always the man of 
actual life as he is acted upon by the worlds of 
sense and of spirit under certain definite con- 
ditions. We all of us may be in the position of 
Macbeth or Othello or Hamlet, and we ap- 
preciate their sayings and deeds potentially, so 
to speak, rather than actually, through the 
sympathy of our common nature and not of 
our experience. But with the four books I 
have mentioned our relation is a very different 
one. We all of us grow up through the Ho- 
meric period of the senses ; we all feel, at some 
time, sooner or later, the need of something 
higher, and, like Dante, shape our theory of 
the divine government of the universe ; we all 
with Cervantes discover the rude contrast be- 
tween the ideal and real, and with Goethe the 
unattainableness of the highest good through 
the intellect alone. Therefore I set these books 
by themselves. I do not mean that we read 
them, or for their full enjoyment need to read 
them, in this light; but I believe that this fact 
of their universal and perennial application 
to our consciousness and our experience ac- 
counts for their permanence, and insures their 


immortality. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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(KITWYK STORIES.) 


WITH PICTURES BY GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, 


HE next candidate for the vacant pulpit of 
Kitwyk was the Burgemeester’s. 

Rumors were conflicting; newspapers were 
unknown; but thank Heaven! there was the 
town pump. 

Everything in Kitwyk .radiated from the 
town pump, a great iron structure with a stout 
handle, at which Kitwyk had exercised its 
muscles since before the days of the Spaniards. 

The pump stood in the middle of the sleepy 
market-place, flanked on oneside by the church, 
mildewing behind a row of chestnut-trees, and 
the town house, where a blindfolded justice 
without a nose presided over the entrance. On 
the other side stood the tavern “ William the 
Silent,” which once harbored that great man, 
whose grave face, with peaked beard and mighty 
ruff, decorated the swinging sign, which creaked 
dismally when the wind swept up from the 
Zuyder Zee. The two settles in the porch were 
never without a pair of worthy burghers, who 
smoked long clay pipes and stared into vacancy. 

The code of etiquette of Kitwyk was most 
rigid: it was an unwritten law that no one ex- 
isted until afternoon. Although everybody had 
to go to the pump for water, and consequently 
the ladies met there every morning arrayed ina 
negligée of clogs and nightcaps, it was, neverthe- 
less, decreed that Kitwyk was socially invisible 
in the morning,so that when these worthy dames 
met of an afternoon, they took up their remarks 
not from pump-time, but from any previous 
meeting guiltless of nightcaps and clogs. 

When Mevrouvw van Laan clattered across 
the market-place of an early morning, and with 
the help of a stout maid carried a great basket 
of snow-white linen that had been bleaching 
on the meadow, she was socially invisible, for 
not only was she in her nightcap, but she was 
without her teeth. The latter were a startling 
innovation to which Kitwyk with difficulty had 
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reconciled itself when Mevrouvw, being of an 
adventurous nature, brought them in triumph 
from Rotterdam, years before. 





THE TOWN PUMP, 
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‘*MYNHEER DEFREGGE DOZED IN COMPANY WITH HIS DOG POLDER.” 


Rumor wasactivein Kitwyk, anda great deal 
of water was wasted at the pump. 

The important Sunday arrived —a hot July 
day, tempered by a lazy breeze that flecked 
the scarlet poppies in the wheat-fields, the yel- 
low furze by the roadside, and the deep red 
clover about the Kitwyk mill. 

At the open door of his house on the mar- 
ket-place, where the cool shade of the tile- 
paved hall formed a pleasing contrast to the July 
sun, the Burgemeester waited for his candidate. 
In the shade of four linden-trees trained flat 
against the buff-brick walls, Mynheer Defregge 
dozed in company with his dog Polder. Over- 
head, perched on a window-sill,a young person 
watched the road in the discreet shadow of a 
pot of mignonette. 

There was a rosy flush on Jufrow Defregge’s 
round face, for she was awaiting the realization 
of her dreams. 

No romance in Kitwyk, indeed! An inven- 
tory of Jufrow Defregge’s head would have 
dispelled such an illusion. To be sure her 
dreams never had any foundation in fact until 
— Defregge announced a new candi- 

ate. 

The announcement came by the weekly 
“ Post,” and Jufrow Toni across the tea-kettle 


gave a sigh that strained her blue bodice to the 
utmost. Mynheer considered sighs as almost 
immoral. 

A young dominie, of course! How willingly 
she would go to church, and at the bare thought 
Jufrow Defregge’s nose tried to subdue its up- 
ward tilt to a new air of devotion. 

Once Jufrow Toni had almost had a ro- 
mance, not unconnected with the pump and a 
slim stranger; but there had come a blight, 
and she decided to turn to religion for consola- 
tion,— religion expounded by something young 
and soul-subduing,— and so she surveyed her 
wardrobe, and piously left the rest to Divine 
Providence. 

The questions she asked her parent filled 
him with consternation ; all she extracted was 
that the candidate was unmarried, on which 
frail foundation she built so fast that she se- 
cretly meditated on the cut of surplices. 

How would he burst upon Kitwyk ? Out of 
her imagination, aided by the Van Loo state 
chariot, she evolved an equipage into which 
she clapped a slim and serious young man 
whose saintly composure was to be ruffled only 
by her blue eyes. 

Having arranged the preliminaries, Jufrow 
Defregge waited to hear the chariot clatter into 
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the market-place. But nothing was to be heard 
but the buzz of the locusts and the creak of the 
pump, as a very dry worshiper helped himself 
to water. She overlooked a dusty individual 
with a bundle under his arm. But Polder did 
not; he trotted out, made all preparations to 
bark, but changed his mind and his greeting to 
a friendly sniff. 

If he were not to come! It would be just 
like her father to sleep under such disastrous 
circumstances. 


THE SINGULAR CLEVERNESS OF TOBY VAN LOO. 


was the behavior of the dog Polder. Polder, 
who greeted all newcomers with outrageous 
howls, at once took up his position on the sur- 
plice as its owner thumbed his discourse, and 
watched his movements with the most ardent 
friendliness. 

Of the worshipers who passed, only Toby 
van Loo paused irresolutely. Toby van Loo 
enjoyed the distinction of being the only dog 
who went to church: because of his ear-split- 
ting voice, and the high social position of Jonk- 
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“HE STORMED TO HIS CLIMAX IN RAPTURE.” 


She flew down-stairs, partly for consolation, 
partly for reproach. There was no one in the 
porch but an elderly stranger, who mopped his 
bald head with a yellow handkerchief. “ Begin 
with my boots, young woman,” and he stretched 
out two prodigious, dusty feet, and took a pinch 
of snuff. 

Jufrow Defregge fled in company with her 
blighted hopes, and a housemaid dusted the 
holy man, and helped him on with his surplice, 
which was in the bundle along with a dog- 
eared sermon. 

The only miracle that attended his advent 


heer van Loo, this privilege was accorded him, 
as his yelps of anguish on being separated from 
his master at the church door impeded divine 
service. 

To the scandal of the more democratic, 
Toby was locked in the vestry during service, 
where he resigned himself to the new order 
of things, and slept to “ Amen.” 

It was this privileged animal-who paused on 
his way to the sanctuary, then ambled up to 
Polder on the surplice, who received him with 
growls. 

But Polder was seized by his fat neck as he 








prepared to follow his Reverence to church, 
and borne into the house, where, mounted ona 
chair by the window, he wailed in unexplained 
anguish. The more fortunate Toby clung to 
the sacred coat-tails, and was with difficulty 
prevented from precipitating himself after the 
candidate into the church through the vestry 
door; as it was, his wail of disappointment was 
distinctly audible. At this very inopportune mo- 
ment, as the candidate knelt in prayer, a light 
of an exceedingly earthy nature dawned on 
him as his heels came in sudden contact with 
the long tails of his coat. 

Toby’s sudden passion was explained, and 
at the same time his Reverence broke into a 
profuse perspiration as he realized that be- 
tween him and a pampered brute there was 
only the rickety vestry door at the foot of the 
pulpit. What would the greedy beast care for 
the sacred occasion, or the house of God ? 

Kobus tooted, the little band sang shrilly, 
and the congregation struggled independently 
after. 

Mevrouvw van Loo settled herself in her 
black velvet with Christian anticipations of the 
enemy’s defeat; but presently the candidate 
recovered himself, and expounded with such 
energy that Mevrouvw grew discouraged, while 
the dust of the pulpit cushions rose as a votive 
offering. 

In his zeal the good man forgot his foe in 
the vestry. He thumped the Bible, he stormed 
to his climax in rapture, and just reached it 
when—when the vestry door creaked on its 
hinges. That was enough; he faltered; he was 
lost. 

The wretched dog! He heard him creep up 
the pulpit stairs; a warm breath fanned his 
heels. “Get thee behind me, Satan!” roared 
the distracted man of God, and, lifting a pon- 
derous foot, he struck backward. 

A partly suppressed wail, and the thumping 
of an invisible body down the pulpit stairs, 
roused the congregation out of their peaceful 
slumbers. 

The service was over. The candidate turned 
grimly to encounter the slaughtered Toby. But 
there was n’t even a drop of blood—only the 
Burgemeester. 

But at the vestry door Mynheer Defregge 
fell back in horror. “What in thunder! ” 

Before the stove, beating the floor with his 
stump of a tail, lay Toby van Loo, happy and 
uninjured, but in a corner, his head tied up in 
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a red bandana handkerchief, groaned the 
sexton, 

** Rozenboom, what under the sun has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Please, your Worship,—his—his Rever- 
ence kicked me!” 

Mynheer stared aghast. As an introduction 
of a shepherd to his flock, it could hardly be 
considered auspicious. 

“His Reverence had preached an hour and 
a half, and so I crept up the pulpit stairs, 
taking off my shoes for fear of noise; to notify 
him of the lateness of the hour, and just as I 
got behind him, with no provocation at all, 
dut comes his foot, and—O Lord! O Lord!” 

Mevrouvw van Loo arrived on the scene 
just in time to send for gin and linen, with a 
great display of righteous horror. 

“IT kicked because I thought it was that con- 
founded dog,” his Reverence roared, and took 
three solid pinches of snuff. 

“Wanted to kick my dog Toby!” Jonkheer 
van Loo grew scarlet with rage. “Come away 
from him, Toby!” But the faithful Toby clung 
to the clerical coat-tails. 

“What should tempt a poor dumb beast into 
the pulpit ?” shouted his outraged master. 

“’Tempt him!” The candidate snapped his 
snuff-box, dived into his coat-tails, and bore 
aloft, wrapped in a blue handkerchief, the re- 
mains of a noble sausage. 

“Part was my breakfast; this is my dinner. 
We sha’n’t suit each other, and so I bid you 
good day. Your servant!” And being a peppery 
man of God, he flounced out of the vestry, his 
surplice flapping, in one hand his sermon and 
in the other the sausage; and so he shouldered 
his way through the straggling worshipers in 
the market-place. 

The miraculous cleverness of Toby was ac- 
knowledged; but for him the spiritual welfare 
of Kitwyk might have been intrusted to a pas- 
tor whose fatal facility with his heels would have 
proved a sad example for the rising generation. 

So the Burgemeester’s candidate was de- 
feated by Toby van Loo, to the joy of that 
blighted spinster Toni Defregge. 

The Italian violoncello sent by Jonkheer van 
Loo to old Rozenboom, to atone for the injuries 
he so undeservedly received, was felt by Kitwyk 
to be a frank confession of guilt on the part 
of that worthy man for having used his social 
position to demand unrighteous privileges in 
the sanctuary. 


Anna Eichberg King. 
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The Christ-Child watched sweet Marys face 
The while she slept, 

And for the woe that must claim His place 
The Christ-Child’ wept 
moe «206€OCdlL|l 
And on her breast: laid kisses four 

AS @ cross is made, 


To heal those wounds which forevermore 
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And. His ittle. | feet in “e bosom pressed 


Where her soft hair trailed , 
To comfort her with remembrance blessed 
When His feet were nailed. 
. dN 
And laid His face on her face in sleep, 
To prevent the tears, weep 
When the Crown of Thorns with His blood should 
me In the coming: years. 
: ANIC Archer Sewall. 
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see “ TOPICS OF THE TIME.” 


FROM AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1890, BY JAMES MAPES DODGE. 


SAMUEL ‘L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN). 








” TALE BY MARK TWAIN 


THERE is no character, howsoever good and fine, but it can be de- 

stroyed by ridicule, howsoever poor and witless. Observe the ass, for 

instance: his character is about perfect, he is the choicest spirit among all 

: the humbler animals, yet see what ridicule has brought him to. Instead 
“ of feeling complimented when we are called an ass, we are left in doubt.— Pudad’nhead 


Wilson’s Calendar. 











A WHISPER TO THE READER. 


7? PERSON who is ignorant of legal matters is always liable to make mistakes 
when he tries to photograph a court scene with his pen; and so I was not willing 
to let the law chapters in this book go to press without first subjecting them to 
rigid and exhausting revision and correction by a trained barrister — if that is 
what they are called. These chapters are right, now, in every detail, for they 
were rewritten under the immediate eye of William Hicks, who studied law part 

of a while in southwest Missouri thirty-five years ago and then came over here to Florence for 
his health and is still helping for exercise and board in Macaroni Vermicelli’s horse-feed shed 
which is up the back alley as you turn around the corner out of the Piazza del Duomo just 
beyond the house where that stone that Dante used to sit on six hundred years ago is let into 
the wall when he let on to be watching them build Giotto’s campanile and yet always got tired 
looking as soon as Beatrice passed along on her way to get a chunk of chestnut cake to defend 
herself with in case of a Ghibelline outbreak before she got to school, at the same old stand 
where they sell the same old cake to this day and it is just as light and good as it was then, 
too, and this is not flattery, far from it. He was alittle rusty on his law, but he rubbed up for this 
book, and those two or three legal chapters are right and straight, now. He told me so himself. 

Given under my hand this second day of January, 1893, at the Villa Viviani, village of 
Settignano, three miles back of Florence, on the hills—the same certainly affording the most 
charming view to be found on this planet, and with it the most dream-like and enchanting 
sunsets to be found in any planet or even in any solar system—and given, too, in the swell 
room of the house, with the busts of Cerretani senators and other grandees of this line looking 
approvingly down upon me as they used to look down upon Dante, and mutely asking me 
to adopt them into my family, which I do with pleasure, for my remotest ancestors are but 
spring chickens compared with these robed and stately antiques, and it will be a great and 


satisfying lift for me, that six hundred years will. 


CHAPTER I. 


TELL the truth or trump —but get the trick. — 
Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 


THE scene of this chronicle is the town of 
Dawson’s Landing, on the Missouri side of the 
Mississippi, half a day’s journey, per steamboat, 
below St. Louis. 

In 1830 it was a snug little collection of 
modest one- and two-story frame dwellings 
whose whitewashed exteriors were almost con- 
cealed from sight by climbing tangles of 
rose-vines, honeysuckles and morning-glories. 
Each of these pretty homes had a garden in 
front fenced with white palings and opulently 
stocked with hollyhocks, marigolds, touch-me- 
nots, prince’s-feathers and other old-fashioned 
flowers; while on the window-sills of the houses 

VoL. XLVII.— 30-31. 


Mark Twain. 


stood wooden boxes containing moss-rose 
plants and terra-cotta pots in which grew a 
breed of geranium whose spread of intensely 
red blossoms accented the prevailing pink tint 
of the rose-clad house-front like an explosion 
of flame. When there was room on the ledge 
outside of the pots and boxes for a cat, the cat 
was there — in sunny weather—stretched at full 
length, asleep and blissful, with her furry belly 
to the sun and a paw curved over her nose. 
Then that house was complete, and its content- 
ment and peace were made manifest to the 
world by this symbol, whose testimony is in- 
fallible. A home without a cat— and a well- 
fed, well-petted and properly revered cat ——may 
be a perfect home, perhaps, but how can it 
prove title ? 

All along the streets, on both sides, at the 
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outer edge of the brick sidewalks, stood locust- 
trees with trunks protected by wooden boxing, 
and these furnished shade for summer and a 
sweet fragrance in spring when the clusters of 
buds came forth. The main street, one block 
back from the river, and running parallel with 
it, was the sole business street. It was six blocks 
long, and in each block two or three brick stores 
three stories high towered above interjected 
bunches of little frame shops. Swinging signs 
creaked in the wind, the street’s whole length. 
The candy-striped pole which indicates no- 
bility proud and ancient along the palace- 
bordered canals of Venice, indicated merely the 
humble barber-shop along the main street of 
Dawson’s Landing. On a chief corner stood 
a lofty unpainted pole wreathed from top to 
bottom with tin pots and pans and cups, the 
chief tinmonger’s noisy notice to the world 
(when the wind blew) that his shop was on 
hand for business at that corner. 

The hamlet’s front was washed by the clear 
waters of the great river; its body stretched 
itself rearward up a gentle incline; its most 
rearward border fringed .itself out and scat- 
tered its houses about the base-line of the hills ; 
the hills rose high, inclosing the town in a half- 
moon curve, clothed with forests from foot to 
summit. 


Steamboats passed up and down every hour 
or so. Those belonging to the little Cairo line 
and the little Memphis line always stopped ; 
the big Orleans liners stopped for hails only, 
or to land passengers or freight; and this was 
the case also with the great flotilla of “ tran- 


sients.” These latter came out of a dozen 
rivers—the Illinois, the Missouri, the Upper 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Monongahela, the 
Tennessee, the Red River, the White River, 
and so on; and were bound every whither 
and stocked with every imaginable comfort or 
necessity which the Mississippi’s communities 
could want, from the frosty Falls of St. An- 
thony down through nine climates to torrid 
New Orleans. 

Dawson’s Landing was a slaveholding town, 
with a rich slave-worked grain and pork coun- 
try back of it. The town was sleepy and com- 
fortable and contented. It was fifty years old, 
and was growing slowly — very slowly, in fact, 
but still it was growing. 

The chief citizen was York Leicester Dris- 
coll, about forty years old, judge of the county 
court. He was very proud of his old Virginian 
ancestry, and in his hospitalities and his rather 
formal and stately manners he kept up its tra- 
ditions. He was fine and just and generous. 
To bea gentleman —a gentleman without stain 
or blemish —was his only religion, and to it 
he was always faithful. He was respected, 
esteemed and beloved by all the community. 


PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. 


He was well off, and was gradually adding to 
his store. He and his wife were very nearly 
happy, but not quite, for they had no children. 
The longing for the treasure of a child had 
grown stronger and stronger as the years 
slipped away, but the blessing never came— 
and was never to come. 

With this pair lived the Judge’s widowed 
sister, Mrs. Rachel Pratt, and she also was 
childless—childless, and sorrowful for that 
reason, and not to be comforted. The women 
were good and commonplace people, and did 
their duty and had their reward in clear con- 
sciences and the community’s approbation. 
They were Presbyterians, the Judge was a 
free-thinker. 

Pembroke Howard, lawyer and bachelor, 
aged about forty, was another old Virginian 
grandee with proved descent from the First 
Families. He was a fine, brave, majestic crea- 
ture, a gentleman according to the nicest re- 
quirements of the Virginian rule, a devoted 
Presbyterian, an authority on the “code,” and 
a man always courteously ready to stand up 
before you in the field if any act or word of his 
had seemed doubtful or suspicious to you, and 
explain it with any weapon you might prefer 
from brad-awls to artillery. He was very pop- 
ular with the people, and was the Judge’s dear- 
est friend. 

Then there was Colonel Cecil Burleigh Essex, 
another F. F. V. of formidable caliber — how- 
ever, with him we have no concern. 

Percy Northumberland Driscoll, brother to 
the Judge, and younger than he by five years, 
wasamarried man,andhad had childrenaround 
his hearthstone ; but they were attacked in de- 
tail by measles, croup and scarlet fever, and 
this had given the doctor a chance with his 
effective antediluvian methods; so the cradles 
were empty. He was a prosperous man, with 
a good head for speculations, and his fortune 
was growing. On the 1st of February, 1830, 
two boy babes were born in his house: one to 
him, the other to one of his slave girls, Rox- 
ana by name. Roxana was twenty years old. 
She was up and around the same day, with 
her hands full, for she was tending both 
babies. 

Mrs. Percy Driscoll died within the week. 
Roxy remained in charge of the children. She 
had her own way, for Mr. Driscoll soon ab- 
sorbed himself in his speculations and left her 
to her own devices, 

In that same month of February, Dawson’s 
Landing gained a new citizen. This was Mr. 
David Wilson, a young fellow of Scotch pa- 
rentage. He had wandered to this remote re- 
gion from his birthplace in the interior of the 
State of New York, to seek his fortune. He 
was twenty-five years old, college-bred, and had 
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finished a post-college course in an Eastern law 
school a couple of years before. 

He was a homely, freckled, sandy-haired 
young fellow, with an intelligent blue eye that 
had frankness and comradeship in it and a 
covert twinkle of a pleasant sort. But for an 
unfortunate remark of his, he would no doubt 
have entered at once upon a successful career at 
Dawson’s Landing. But he made his fatal re- 
mark the first day he spent in the village, and it 
« gaged” him. He had just made the acquain- 
tance of a group of citizens when an invisible 
dog began to yelp and snarl and howl and 
make himself very comprehensively disagree- 
able, whereupon young Wilson said, much as 
one who is thinking aloud — 

“J wish I owned half of that dog.” 

“Why ?” somebody asked. 

“ Because I would kill my half.” 

The group searched his face with curiosity, 
with anxiety even, but found no light there, no 
expression that they could read. They fell 
away from him as from something uncanny, 
and went into privacy to discuss him. One 
said : 

“*Pears to be a fool.” 

“’Pears ?” said another. “/s, I reckon you 
better say.” 

“Said he wished he owned Aa// of the dog, 
the idiot,” said a third. “What did he reckon 
would become of the other half if he killed his 
half? Do you reckon he thought it would 
live?” 

“Why, he must have thought it, unless he zs 
the downrightest fool in the world; because if 
he had n’t thought it, he would have wanted 
to own the whole dog, knowing that if he killed 
his half and the other half died, he would be 
responsible for that half just the same as if he 
had killed that half instead of his own. Don’t 
it look that way to you, gents?” 

“Ves, it does. If he owned one half of the 
general dog, it would be so; if he owned one 
end of the dog and another person owned the 
other end, it would be so, just the same; par- 
ticularly in the first case, because if you kill one 
half of a general dog, there ain’t any man that 
can tell whose half it was, but if he owned one 
end of the dog, maybe he could kill his end of 
it and—” 

“ No, he could n’t, either; he could n’t and 
not be responsible if the other end died, which 
it would. In my opinion the man ain’t in his 
right mind.” 

“In my opinion he hain’t go¢ any mind.” 

No. 3 said: “Well, he ’s a lummox, any- 
way.” 

“That ’s what he is,” said No. 4,“he’s a 
labrick —just a Simon-pure labrick, if ever 
there was one.” ' 

“Yes, sir, he’s a dam fool, that ’s the way I 
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put him up,” said No. 5. “Anybody can think 
different that wants to, but those are my senti- 
ments.” 

“T ’m with you, gentlemen,” said No. 6. 
“ Perfect jackass — yes, and it ain’t going too 
far to say he is a pudd’nhead. If he ain’t a 
pudd’nhead, I ain’t no judge, that ’s- all.” 

Mr. Wilson stood elected. The incident was 
told all over the town, and gravely discussed 
by everybody. Within a week he had lost his 
first name; Pudd’nhead took its place. In 
time he came to be liked, and well liked too; 
but by that time the nickname had got well 
stuck on, and it stayed. That first day’s ver- 
dict made him a fool, and he was not able to 
get it set aside, or even modified. The nick- 
name soon ceased to carry any harsh or un- 
friendly feeling with it, but it held its place, and 
was to continue to hold its place for twenty long 
years. 

CHAPTER II. 


ADAM was but human —this explains it all. 
He did not want the apple for the apple’s sake, 
he wanted it only because it was forbidden. The 
mistake was in not forbidding the serpent; then 
he would have eaten the serpent.— Pudd’nhead 
Wilson's Calendar. 


Pupp’NHEAD WILSON had a trifle of money 
when he arrived, and he bought a small house 
on the extreme western verge of the town. Be- 
tween it and Judge Driscoll’s house there was 
only a grassy yard, with a paling fence divid- 
ing the properties in the middle. He hired a 
small office down in the town and hung out 
a tin sign with these words on it: 


DAVID WILSON. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR-AT-LAW. 
SURVEYING, CONVEYANCING, ETC. 


But his deadly remark had ruined his chance 
—at least in the law. No clients‘came. He 
took down his sign, after a while, and put it up 
on his own house with the law features knocked 
out of it. It offered his services now in the 
humble capacities of land-surveyor and expert 
accountant. Now and then he got a job of sur- 
veying to do, and now and then a merchant 
got him tostraighten out his books. With Scotch 
patience and pluck he resolved to live down his 
reputation and work his way into the legal field 
yet. Poor fellow, he could not foresee that it 
was going to take him such a weary long time 
to do it. 

He had a rich abundance of idle time, but 
it never hung heavy on his hands, for he in- 
terested himself in every new thing that was 
born into the universe of ideas, and studied it 
and experimented upon it at his house. One 
of his pet fads was palmistry. To another one 
he gave no name, neither would he explain to 
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anybody what its purpose was, but merely said 
it was an amusement. In fact he had found 
that his fads added to his reputation as a pud- 
d’nhead; therefore he was growing chary of 
being too communicative about them. The 
fad without a name was one which dealt with 
people’s finger-marks. He carried in his coat 
pocket a shalléw box with grooves in it, and 
in the grooves strips of glass five inches long 
and three inches wide. Along the lower edge 
of each strip was pasted a slip of white paper. 
He asked people to pass their hands through 
their hair (thus collecting upon them a thin 
coating of the natural oil) and then make a 
thumb-mark on a glass strip, following it with 
the mark of the ball of each finger in succes- 
sion. Under this row of faint grease-prints he 
would write a record on the strip of white pa- 
per—thus: 


JOHN SMITH, right hand— 


and add the day of the month and the year, 
then take Smith’s left hand on another glass 
strip, and add name and date and the words 
“left hand.” The strips were now returned to 
the grooved box, and took their place among 
what Wilson called his “ records.” 

He often studied his records, examining and 
poring over them with absorbing interest until 
farinto the night; but what he found there— 
if he found anything — he revealed to no one. 
Sometimes he copied on paper the involved 
and delicate pattern left by the ball of a finger, 
and then vastly enlarged it with a pantograph 
so that he could examine its web of curving 
lines with ease and convenience. 

One sweltering afternoon— it was the first 
day of July, 1830—he was at work over a set 
of tangled account-books in his workroom, 
which looked westward over a stretch of va- 
cant lots, when a conversation outside dis- 
turbed him. It was carried on in yells, which 
showed that the people engaged in it were not 
close together : 

“‘ Say, Roxy, how does yo’ baby come on ? ” 
This from the distant voice. 

“ Fust-rate; how does you come on, Jas- 
per?” This yell was from close by. 

“Oh, I ’s middlin’; hain’t got noth’n’ to 
complain of. I’s gwine to come a-court’n’ 
you bimeby, Roxy.” 

“ You is, you black mud-cat! Yah—yah— 
yah! I got somep’n’ better to do den ’sociat’n’ 
wid niggers as black as you is. Is ole Miss 
Cooper’s Nancy done give you de mitten?” 
Roxy followed this sally with another dis- 
charge of care-free laughter. 

“You ’s jealous, Roxy, dat ’s what ’s de 
matter wid you, you hussy —yah—yah—yah! 
Dat ’s de time I got you!” 


“ Oh, yes, you got me, hain’t you. ’Clah to 
goodness if dat conceit 0’ yo’n strikes in, Jas- 
per, it gwine to kill you sho’. If you b’longed 
to me I ’d sell you down de river ’fo’ you git 
too fur gone. Fust time I runs acrost yo’ 
marster, I ’s gwine to tell him so.” 

This idle and aimless jabber went on and 
on, both parties enjoying the friendly duel and 
each well satisfied with his own share of the 
wit exchanged— for wit they considered it. 

Wilson stepped to the window to observe 
the combatants ; he could not work while their 
chatter continued. Over in the vacant lots was 
Jasper, young, coal-black and of magnificent 
build, sitting on a wheelbarrow in the pelting 
sun — at work, supposably, whereas he was in 
fact only preparing for it by taking an hour’s 
rest before beginning. In front of Wilson’s 
porch stood Roxy, with a local hand-made 
baby-wagon, in which sat her two charges— 
one at each end and facing each other. From 
Roxy’s manner of speech, a stranger would 
have expected her to be black, but she was 
not. Only one sixteenth of her was black, and 
that sixteenth did not show. She was of ma- 
jestic form and stature, her attitudes were 
imposing and statuesque, and her gestures 
and movements distinguished by a noble and 
stately grace. Her complexion was very fair, 
with the rosy glow of vigorous health in the 
cheeks, her face was full of character and ex- 
pression, her eyes were brown and liquid, and 
she had a heavy suit of fine soft hair which was 
also brown, but the fact was not apparent be- 
cause her head was bound about with a check- 
ered handkerchief and the hair was concealed 
under it. Her face was shapely, intelligent 
and comely —even beautiful. She had an easy, 
independent carriage— when she was among 
her own caste —and a high and “sassy” way, 
withal; but of course she was meek and hum- 
ble enough where white people were. 

To all intents and purposes Roxy was as 
white as anybody, but the one sixteenth of her 
which was black outvoted the other fifteen parts 
and made her a negro. She was a slave, and 
salable as such.. Her child was thirty-one parts 
white, and he, too, was a slave, and by a fic- 
tion of law and custom a negro. He had blue 
eyes and flaxen curls like his white comrade, 
but even the father of the white child was able 
to tell the children apart— little as he had com- 
merce with them—by their clothes: for the 
white babe wore ruffled soft muslin and a coral 
necklace, while the other wore merely a 
coarse tow-linen shirt which barely reached to 
its knees, and no jewelry. 

Thewhite child’s name was Thomas a Becket 
Driscoll, the other’s name was Valet de Cham- 
bre : no surname — slaves had n’t the privilege. 
Roxana had heard that phrase somewhere, the 
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fine sound of it had pleased her ear, and as she 
had supposed it was a name, she loaded it on 
to her darling. It soon got shortened to “ Cham- 
bers,” of course. 

Wilson knew Roxy by sight, and when the 
duel of wit began to play out, he stepped out- 
side to gather in a record or two. Jasper went 
to work energetically, at once, perceiving that 
his leisure was observed. Wilson inspected the 
children and asked — 

“ How old are they, Roxy?” 

“Bofe de same age, sir—five months. 
Bawn de fust o’ Feb’uary.” 

“They ’re handsome little chaps. One’s just 
as handsome as the other, too.” 

A delighted smile exposed the girl’s white 
teeth, and she said: 

“Bless yo’ soul, Misto Wilson, it ’s pow’ful 
nice 0’ you to say dat, ’ca’se one of ’em ain’t 
on’y a nigger. Mighty prime little nigger, 7 
al’ays says, but dat ’s ’ca’se it ’s mine, o’ course.” 

“How do you tell them apart, Roxy, when 
they have n’t any clothes on?” 

Roxy laughed a laugh proportioned to her 
size, and said: 

“Oh, J kin tell ’em ’part, Misto Wilson, but I 
bet Marse Percy could n’t, not to save his life.” 

Wilson chatted along fora while, and presently 
got Roxy’s finger-prints for his collection— 
right hand and left—on a couple of his glass 
strips; then labeled and dated them, and took 
the “records” of both children, and labeled 
and dated them also. 

Two months later, on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, he took this trio of finger-marks again. He 
liked to have a “series,” two or three “takings” 
at intervals during the period of childhood, 
these to be followed by others at intervals of 
several years. 

The next day—that is to say, on the 4th 
of September—something occurred which 
profoundly impressed Roxana. Mr. Driscoll 
missed another small sum of money— which 
is a way of saying that this was not a new thing, 
but had happened before. In truth it had hap- 
pened three times before. Driscoll’s patience 
was exhausted. He was a fairly humane man 
toward slaves and other animals; he was an 
exceedingly humane man toward the erring of 
his own race. Theft he could not abide, and 
plainly there was a thief in his house. Ne- 
cessarily the thief must be one of his negroes. 
Sharp measures must be taken. He called his 
servants before him. There were three of these, 
besides Roxy: a man, a woman, and a boy 
twelve years old. They were not related. Mr. 
Driscoll said : 

“You have all been warned before. It has 
done no good. This time I will teach you a 
lesson. I will sell the thief. Which of you is 
the guilty one?” 
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They all shuddered at the threat, for here 
they had a good home, and a new one was 
likely to be a change for the worse. The denial 
was general. None had stolen anything —not 
money, anyway—a little sugar, or cake, or 
honey, or something like that, that “ Marse 
Percy would n’t mind or miss,” but not mo- 
ney —never a cent of money. They were elo- 
quent in their protestations, but Mr. Driscoll 
was not moved by them. He answered each 
in turn with a stern “ Name the thief!” 

The truth was, all were guilty but Roxana; 
she suspected that the others were guilty, but 
she did not know them to be so. She was hor- 
rified to think how near she had come to being 
guilty herself; she had been saved in the nick 
of time by a revival in the colored Methodist 
Church, a fortnight before, at which time and 
place she “got religion.” The very next day 
after that gracious experience, while her change 
of style was fresh upon her and she was vain of 
her purified condition, her master left a couple of 
dollars lying unprotected on his desk, and she 
happened upon that temptation when she was 
polishing around with a dust-rag. She looked 
at the money awhile with a steadily rising re- 
sentment, then she burst out with — 

“ Dad blame dat revival, I wisht it had ’a’ 
be’n put off till to-morrow!” 

Then she covered the tempter with a book, 
and another member of the kitchen cabinet 
got it. She made this sacrifice as a matter of 
religious etiquette; as a thing necessary just 
now, but by no means to be wrested into a 
precedent; no, a week or two would limber 
up her piety, then she would be rational again, 
and the next two dollars that got left out in the 
cold would find a comforter — and she could 
name the comforter. 

Was she bad ? Was she worse than the gen- 
eral run of her race? No. They had an un- 
fair show in the battle of life, and they held it 
no sin to take military advantage of the en- 
emy —in a small way; in a small way, but 
not in a large one. They would smouch pro- 
visions from the pantry whenever they got a 
chance; ora brass thimble, or a cake of wax, 
or an emery-bag, or a paper of needles, or a 
silver spoon, or a dollar bill, or small articles 
of clothing, or any other property of light value; 
and so far were they from considering such re- 
prisals sinful, that they would go to church and 
shout and pray their loudest and sincerest with 
their plunder in their pockets. A farm smoke- 
house had to be kept heavily padlocked, for 
even the colored deacon himself could not re- 
sist a ham when Providence showed him in a 
dream, or otherwise, where such a thing hung 
lonesome and longed for some one to love. 
But with a hundred hanging before him the 
deacon would not take two — that is, on the 
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same night. On frosty nights the humane ne- 
gro prowler would warm the end of a plank 
and put it up under the cold claws of chickens 
roosting in a tree; a drowsy hen would step 
on to the comfortable board, softly clucking 
her gratitude, and the prowler would dump her 
into his bag, and later into his stomach, per- 
fectly sure that in taking this trifle from the 
man who daily robbed him of an inestimable 
treasure — his liberty — he was not commit- 
ting any sin that God would remember against 
him in the Last Great Day. 

“ Name the thief!” 

For the fourth time Mr. Driscoll had said it, 
and always in the same hard tone. And now 
he added these words of awful import : 

“I give you one minute ”— he took out his 
watch. “If at the end of that time you have 
not confessed, I will not only sell all four of 
you, du¢—I will sell you DOWN THE RIVER!” 

It was equivalent to condemning them to 
hell! No Missouri negro doubted this. Roxy 
reeled in her tracks and the color vanished out 
of her face; the others dropped to their knees 
as if they had been shot; tears gushed from 
their eyes, their supplicating hands went up, 
and three answers came in the one instant: 

“T done it!” 

“T done it!” 

“T done it!— have mercy, marster — Lord 
have mercy on us po’ niggers!” 

“ Very good,” said the master, putting up his 
watch, “ I will sell you Aeve, though you don’t 
deserve it. You ought tobesold down theriver.” 

The culprits flung themselves prone, in an 
ecstasy of gratitude, and kissed his feet, de- 
claring that they would never forget his good- 
ness and never cease to pray for him as long 
as they lived. They were sincere, for like a 
god he had stretched forth his mighty hand 
and closed the gates of hell against them. He 
knew, himself, that he had done a noble and 
gracious thing, and was privately well pleased 
with his magnanimity; and that night he set 
the incident down in his diary, so that his son 
might read it in after years, and be thereby 
moved to deeds of gentleness and humanity 
himself. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHOEVER has lived long enough to find out 
what life is, knows how deep a debt of gratitude 
we owe to Adam, the first great benefactor of our 
race. He brought death into the world.— Pua- 
a’nhead Wilson’s Calendar. 


Percy Drisco.t slept well the night hesaved 
his house-minions from going down the river, 
but no wink of sleep visited Roxy’s eyes. A 
profound terror had taken possession of her. 
Her child could grow up and be sold down the 
river! The thought crazed her with horror. If 
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she dozed and lost herself for a moment, the 
next moment she was on her feet and flying to 
her child’s cradle to see if it was still there. 
Then she would gather it to her heart and 
pour out her love upon it in a frenzy of kisses, 
moaning, crying, and saying “ Dey sha’n’t, oh, 
dey sha’n’t/— yo’ po’ mammy will kill you 
fust!” 

Once, when she was tucking it back in its 
cradle again, the other child nestled in its sleep 
and attracted her attention. She went and 
stood over it a long time, communing with 
herself: 

“What has my po’ baby done, dat he 
could n’t have yo’ luck? He hain’t done 
noth’n’. God was good to you; why war n’t 
he good to him? Dey can’t sell you down de 
river. I hates yo’ pappy; he ain’t got no 
heart —for niggers he hain’t, anyways. I hates 
him, en I could kill him!” She paused awhile, 
thinking; then she burst into wild sobbings 
again, and turned away, saying, “ Oh, I got 
to kill my chile, dey ain’t no yuther way,— 
killin’ Azm would n’t save de chile fum goin’ 
down de river. Oh, I got to do it, yo’ po’ mam- 
my ’s got to kill you to save you, honey ”—she 
gathered her baby to her bosom, now, and be- 
gan to smother it with caresses —“ Mammy ’s 
got to kill you—how 4m I do it! But yo’ 
mammy ain’t gwine to desert you,— no, no; 
dah, don’t cry — she gwine wid you, she gwine 
to kill herself too. Come along, honey, come 
along wid mammy; we gwine to jump in de 
river, den de troubles o’ dis worl’ is all over— 
dey don’t sell po’ niggers down the river over 
yonder.” 

She started toward the door, crooning to the 
child and hushing it; midway she stopped, 
suddenly. She had caught sight of her new 
Sunday gown —a cheap curtain-calico thing, 
a conflagration of gaudy colors and fantastic 
figures. She surveyed it wistfully, longingly. 

“ Hain’t ever wore it yet,” she said, “ en it’s 
jist lovely.” Then she nodded her head in re- 
sponse to a pleasant idea, and added, “ No, I 
ain’t gwine to be fished out, wid everybody 
lookin’ at me,in dis mis’able ole linsey-woolsey.” 

She put down the child and made the change. 
She looked in the glass and was astonished at 
her beauty. She resolved to make her death- 
toilet perfect. She took off her handkerchief- 
turban and dressed her glossy wealth of hair 
“like white folks” ; she added some odds and 
ends of rather lurid ribbon and a spray of atro- 
cious artificial flowers; finally she threw over 
her shoulders a fluffy thing called a “cloud ” 
in that day, which was of a blazing red com- 
plexion. Then she was ready for the tomb. 

She gathered up her baby once more; but 
when her eye fell upon its miserably short 
little gray tow-linen shirt and noted the con- 
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trast between its pauper shabbiness and her 
own volcanic irruption of infernal splendors, 
her mother-heart was touched, and she was 
ashamed. 

“ No, dolling, mammy ain’t gwine to treat 
you so. De angels is gwine to ’mire you jist 
as much as dey does yo’ mammy. Ain’t gwine 
to have ’em putt’n’ dey han’s up ’fo’ dey eyes 
en sayin’ to David en Goliah en dem yuther 
prophets, ‘ Dat chile is dress’ too indelicate fo’ 
dis place.’” 

By this time she had stripped off the shirt. 
Now she clothed the naked little creature in 
one of Thomas a4 Becket’s snowy long baby- 
gowns, with its bright blue bows and dainty 
flummery of ruffles. 

“ Dah — now you’s fixed.” She propped the 
child in a chair and stood off to inspect it. 
Straightway her eyes began to widen with 
astonishment and admiration, and she clapped 
her hands and cried out, “ Why, it do beat 
all!—I ever knowed you was so lovely. 
Marse Tommy ain’t a bit puttier—not a single 
bit.” 

She stepped over and glanced at the other 
infant; she flung a glance back at her own; 
then one more at the heir of the house. Now 
a strange light dawned in her eyes, and in a 
moment she was lost in thought. She seemed 
in a trance; when she came out of it she mut- 
tered, “ When I ’uz a-washin’ ’em in de tub, 
yistiddy, his own pappy asked me which of ’em 
was his’n.” 

She began to move about like one in a 
dream. She undressed Thomas a Becket, strip- 
ping him of everything, and put the tow-linen 
shirt on him. She put his coral necklace on her 
own child’s neck. Then she placed the chil- 
dren side by side, and after earnest inspection 
she muttered — 

“ Now who would b’lieve clo’es could do de 
like o’ dat? Dog my cats if it ain’t all 7 kin 
do to tell t’ other fum which, let alone his 
pappy.” 

She put her cub in Tommy’s elegant cradle 
and said — 

“You ’s young Marse Zom fum dis out, en 
I got to practise and git used to ’memberin’ to 
call you dat, honey, or I ’s gwine to make a 
mistake some time en git us bofe into trouble. 
Dah —now you lay still en don’t fret no mo’, 
Marse Tom —oh, thank de good Lord in 
heaven, you’s saved, you ’s saved! — dey ain’t 
no man kin ever sell mammy’s po’ little honey 
down de river now!” 

She put the heir of the house in her own 
child’s unpainted pine cradle, and said, con- 
templating its slumbering form uneasily — 

“TI ’s sorry for you, honey; I ’s sorry, God 
knows I is,— but what 4iz I do, what could I 
do? Yo’ pappy would sell him to somebody, 
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some time, en den he ’d go down de river, sho’, 
en I could n’t, could n’t, could n’¢ stan’ it.” 

She flung herself on her bed and began to 
think and toss, toss and think. By and by she 
sat suddenly upright, for a comforting thought 
had flown through her worried mind — 

“’T ain’t no sin— white folks has done 
it! It ain’t no sin, glory to goodness it ain’t 
no sin! Dey ’s done it —yes, en dey was de 
biggest quality in de whole bilin’, too— 
kings!” 

She began to muse ; she was trying to gather 
out of her memory the dim particulars of some 
tale she had heard some time or other. At last 
she said — 

“ Now I’s got it; now I ’member. It was 
dat ole nigger preacher dat tole it, de time he 
come over here fum Illinois en preached in de 
nigger church. He said dey ain’t nobody kin 
save his own self — can’t do it by faith, can’t 
do it by works, can’t do it no way at all. Free 
grace is de on’y way, en dat don’t come fum 
nobody but jis’ de Lord; en 4e kin give it to 
anybody he please, saint or sinner — he don’t 
kyer. He do jis’ as he’s a mineter. He s’lect 
out anybody dat suit him, en put another one 
in his place, en make de fust one happy for- 
ever en leave t’ other one to burn wid Satan. 
De preacher said it was jist like dey done in 
Englan’ one time, long time ago. De queen 
she lef’ her baby layin’ aroun’ one day, en 
went out callin’; en one o’ de niggers roun’- 
"bout de place dat was ’mos’ white, she come 
in en see de chile layin’ aroun’, en tuck en put 
her own chile’s clo’es on de queen’s chile, en 
put de queen’s chile’s clo’es on her own chile, 
en den lef’ her own chile layin’ aroun’ en tuck 
en toted de queen’s chile home to de nigger- 
quarter, en nobody ever foun’ it out, en her 
chile was de king bimeby, en sole de queen’s 
chile down de river one time when dey had 
to settle up de estate. Dah, now—de preacher 
said it his own self, en it ain’t no sin,’ca’se white 
folks done it. Dey done it—yes, dey done it; 
en not on’y jis’ common white folks nuther, 
but de biggest quality dey is in de whole bilin’. 
Oh, I ’s so glad I ’member ’bout dat!” 

She got up light-hearted and happy, and 
went to the cradles and spent what was left of 
the night “ practising.” She would give her 
own child a light pat and say humbly, “ Lay 
still, Marse Tom,” then give the real Tom a 
pat and say with severity, “Lay s#//, Cham- 
bers !—does you want me to take somep’n’ /o 
you?” 

As she progressed with her practice, she was 
surprised to see how steadily and surely the 
awe which had kept her tongue reverent and 
her manner humble toward her young master 
was transferring itself to her speech and man- 
ner toward the usurper, and how similarly 
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handy she was becoming in transferring her 
motherly curtness of speech and peremptori- 
ness of manner to the unlucky heir of the an- 
cient house of Driscoll. 

She took occasional rests from practis- 
ing, and absorbed herself in calculating her 
chances. 

“ Dey ’ll sell dese niggers to-day fo’ stealin’ 
de money, den dey ’!] buy some mo’ dat don’t 
know de chillen—so dat ’s all right. When I 
takes de chillen out to git de air, de minute I’s 
roun’ de corner I ’s gwine to gaum dey mouths 
all roun’ wid jam, den dey can’t zodody notice 
dey ’s changed. Yes, I gwineter do dat till I’s 
safe, if it ’’s a year. 

“ Dey ain’t but one man dat I’s afeard of, en 
dat ’s dat Pudd’nhead Wilson. Dey calls him 
a pudd’nhead, en says he’s a fool. My lan’, 
dat man ain’t no mo’ fool den I is! He’s 
de smartes’ man in dis town, less ’n it’s Jedge 
Driscoll or maybe Pem Howard. Blame dat 
man, he worries me wid dem ornery glasses 0’ 
hisn; 7 b’lieve he’s a witch. But nemmine, 
I’s gwine to happen aroun’ dah one o’ dese 
days en let on dat I reckon he wants to print 
de chillen’s fingers ag’in; en if Ae don’t notice 
dey ’s changed, I bound dey ain’t nobody 
gwine to notice it, en den I’s safe, sho’. But 
I reckon I ’Il tote along a hoss-shoe to keep 
off de witch-work.” 

The new negroes gave Roxy no trouble, of 
course. The master gave her none, for one 


(To be continued.) 
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of his speculations was in jeopardy, and his 
mind was so occupied that he hardly saw the 
children when he looked at them, and all Roxy 
had to do was to get them both into a gale 
of laughter when he came about; then their 
faces were mainly cavities exposing gums, 
and he was gone again before the spasm 
passed and the little creatures resumed a 
human aspect. 

Within a few days the fate of the speculation 
became so dubious that Mr. Percy went away 
with his brother the Judge, to see what could 
be done with it. It was a land speculation as 
usual, and it had gotten complicated with a 
lawsuit. The men were gone seven weeks. 
Before they got back Roxy had paid her visit 
to Wilson, and was satisfied. Wilson took the 
finger-prints, labeled them with the names and 
with the date— October the first—put them 
carefully away and continued his chat with 
Roxy, who seemed very anxious that he should 
admire the great advance in flesh and beauty 
which the babies had made since he took their 
finger-prints amonth before. He complimented 
their improvement to her contentment ; and as 
they were without any disguise of jam or other 
stain, she trembled all the while and was miser- 
ably frightened lest at any moment he— 

But he did n’t. He discovered nothing ; 
and she went home jubilant, and dropped all 
concern about the matter permanently out of 


her mind. 
Mark Twain. 
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(SECOND 


ST. JAMES’S HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
November 24, 1880. 

. . » YOU have doubtless heard, or rather read, 
of my change of bill. ‘‘ Richelieu ” is on, and sets 
the audience all agog — but the critics keep up 
their fire at me. When ‘“‘ Othello” comes won’t 
they rake me o’er the coals— my! ... My en- 
gagement only extends (unluckily) till the be- 
ginning of the regular London season — the very 
time I should have commenced; but it may be 
prolonged. Everybody seems to regard it as an 
unusual ‘‘ go.” ... 

I am happier than dollars could make me in 
knowing that my countrymen feel such interest 
in my success, and that they rejoice at it. There 
is a large and still growing party in my favor 
here. The purity of my English is invariably 
praised, and even admitted by the carpers. Think 
of a ‘‘blarsted Yankee ” speaking English!... 
Perhaps I ’ll do some little service in cultivating 
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a respect for their mother-tongue! Wish I could 
speak as good English off as I do on the stage 
—don’t you? 


I cannot pass this letter without bearing my 
testimony to the fact that in spite of his re- 
mark about wishing to speak as good English 
off as on the stage, he always spoke his native 
language perfectly, and with less accent of any 
kind than any other American I have ever niet. 


ST. JAMES’s HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
January 9, 1881. 

. . . MY success continues to grow in the esti- 
mation of all classes, and were it not for one of 
my usual blunders in business I should feel quite 
satisfied. My engagement, unfortunately, must 
close just when it should have opened, although 
it has been already extended six weeks beyond 
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its original term, and I fear I shall be cut off in 
the very blossom of my success. It seems strange 
that in this great city there sh’d be but three 
theatres at all adapted to my class of perfor- 
mance; the rest (some thirty odd) are tiny little 
holes, devoted to vaudeville, comedy, and farce ; 
the three, the Lyceum, Drury Lane, and the Prin- 
cess’, are all I have to choose from, and arrange- 
ments made long ago preclude the continuance 
of my acting in London beyond March. Perhaps 
some lucky sprite may upset something for me, 
and open one of the doors now closed against me. 
Irving called yesterday, and spent (to me) a most 
agreeable hour in social chat. I am to meet him 
again at luncheon on Wednesday at Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts’ house. This lady was in front last 
night, and seemed to be much impressed by Ber- 
tuccio’s agony. After this week I shall alternate 
Othello and Jago for a fortnight, then produce 
‘¢Macbeth,” and afterward ‘‘ King Lear,” which 
will probably close the engagement. I shall re- 
main in London, however, for the ‘‘season,” as 
my wife and daughter have formed many pleas- 
ant acquaintances, who are very attentive... . 
Mrs. Booth, unfortunately, cannot enjoy it, forshe 
is really a great sufferer. Her continued throat 
trouble and great loss of flesh are very distressing, 
yet her indomitable pluck keeps her up in spite 
of it all.... I fear your fairy notions regarding 
an old English Xmas are but notions. I think 
the romance of English life passed away with 
‘“‘the good old times,” whose departure even our 
Elizabethan ancestors deplored. You know 
Shakspere speaks of ‘‘ the time of good neigh- 
bours” as of an age long past. Adam and Eve 
doubtless did the same. No, I have no idea of 
returning, but do still hope to visit Germany 
first, though I hardly see how I can arrange to 
act there; the expense and risk of taking a 
company would be very great, and there’s a 
doubt in many minds whether an ‘‘ Anglo-Ger- 
man” performance would satisfy. . . . The win- 
ter has been most propitious, and Parliament 
being in session unusually early I have all the 
advantages, you see. 

I forgot to say, apropos of Xmas, that my 
sister and I passed it at her house together, the 
first tame since our childhood! . . . Every Sun- 
day evening we dine out, and we have met some 
very charming people. . . . The press will tear 
me, or rather press me, to death when I appear 
as Othello. 1 hear it in the air, so look out for 
splinters. 


ST. JAMES’S HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
January 30, 1881. 

. . . AFTER a three-weeks’ pull with the 
“Fool,” Othello and Jago began with ‘‘ the beau- 
tiful snow,” which froze out several theatres, and 
thinned my numbers fearfully. Not till Friday 
night, after a two-days’ thaw, did I have more 
than a corporal’s guard to act to; the two nights 
past, however, have bettered my condition, and 
the play will be allowed to run a week longer 
(two yet), in consequence of its not having had 
a fair show till now. . 

There is no doubt about my strength holding 
out; it ’s true I want to establish my claim per- 
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manently here; in time I could do all that my 
friends at home believed (though I did not) that 
I would accomplish at a bounce, but unfortun- 
ately time enough is denied me. In six weeks I 
shall be shelved, and not, perhaps, until next 
winter shall I again be seen in London. During 
the fall I shall make a brief tour of the prov- 
inces,—there are but half a dozen towns worth 
visiting, — and then, perhaps, some other chance 
may be offered here. After two weeks of regular 
American winter, such as England has not seen 
since 1856, the thaw has cleaned the streets and 
brought ‘‘ muggy ” weather back to us. , During 
the intense cold my wife seemed to be improving, 
but the damp and warmth have renewed her 
cough. . . . I jog along in my old hermit way, 
seeing few and staying most of the time indoors. 
Having met Irving several times, I like him bet- 
ter every time—he seems a very pleasant fel- 
low. . 


ST. JAMES’S HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
March 24, 1881. 

. . . I OWE you acknowledgments of several 
letters, two I ’m sure of, but the gloom of my 
household, and the dreadful pains of dyspepsia, 
have prevented me from writing more than semi- 
occasionally. 

Poor Mary has been insane for two weeks, and 
the doctors give no hope for her life beyond a 
few weeks. Her pulse rallies now and then; to- 
day, particularly, it is quite strong, but her brain 
has not for a moment given a sign of improve- 
ment. The anxiety has brought on my old com- 
plaint in its severest form. You can imagine how 
I agonize through my ‘‘ splendid success” here, 
which really means, entre nous, half-filled houses, 
and no share of the small profits. Newspaper 
praise or abuse (as the writer feels) is the chief 
reward ofa tragedian in London. In the provinces 
I may pay expenses. As for the Irving-Booth 
combination, it has created great excitement in 
the kingdom, and will pay well, but much as 
I ’d like to have you here, I would not advise 
your coming so far to see so little. He [Irving] 
has done a friendly thing, and I hope he will 
reap a good reward for it, here and in America, 
if he should ever go there. . . . 


PORTLAND PLACE, Good Friday, 
23 Weymouth street. 
(Postmarked April 7, 1881.) 

. . » TO-DAY’s like Sunday here—shops and 
theatres closed, and all but me at church. Your 
letter of March 29 has been with me some days, 
but I’ve not had much heart for writing. S——’s 
account of Mary’s condition was incorrect. She 
has become worse, nor shown any signs of im- 
provement since he called. I told him that her 
doctors gave no hope for her recovery. For the 
past month she has kept her bed, and has been 
utterly insane, and is now just hovering ’twixt 
life and death. Last night we thought would 
be her last, and to-day she is barely able to 
swallow the little nourishment offered by her 
nurses. Three days ago we thought she would 
rally and linger a long time, but yesterday the 
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reaction came, and I doubt if she ’ll last a week, 
if halfso long... . 

You see I ’ve left the St. James. The doctor 
advised a change on account of noise, but we ’ve 
lost the sunlight by following his advice. 

My private rehearsals with Irving begin Tues- 
day, and he tells me that already £1200 are 
booked, and nothing done to ‘‘ post up” the en- 
gagement. He considers it very good; I suppose 
itis for England. In America such sums are not 
regardedas remarkable for any unusualattraction. 


23 WEYMOUTH [St.], May 16, 1881. 

. . . CHANGES have occurred that may compel 
me to return, for a few weeks only, to New York 
in June. I have taken passage by the Avizona, 
for the 18th, I believe, and hope to come back by 
the Gad/ia, August 17. Will you please book me 
for that date—two rooms for Edwina and self. If 
the Captain’s room can be used for father and 
daughter I ’d prefer that. The McVickars are 
here, and we have concluded it to be best to take 
Mary home (if she lives so long) on June 18 (my 
engagement with Irving terminating June 10), 
and have the parting in New York rather than 
here. She is a surprise to her doctors—being 
quite strong, though a mere shadow, and at 
times is as sane as ever. . . . The doctors say, 
however, that she may die at any moment. . . . 

The Lyceum business is still great, and creates 
as much excitement as at first. I’ve not done 
myself justice yet, being so depressed by my do- 
mestic troubles. Irving is very kind, and is a 
splendid fellow, as well as the best director of 
stage-art I have ever met. . 


They came home in June, bringing Mrs. 
Booth with them, and on their arrival in New 
York went at first to the Windsor Hotel; but 
as time passed, Mrs. Booth’s condition became 
so terrible in many ways that Mr. and Mrs. 
McVickar deemed it best to have her in a pri- 
vate house of their own which they had rented 
near the hotel, and Edwin remained at the 
Windsor all summer, in order to be near her. 

On November 13, 1881, while Edwin was 
playing in Philadelphia, he received a tele- 
gram informing him that Mrs, Booth was at 
rest. He at once came to New York, and ac- 
companied by some two or three friends went 
with Mr. and Mrs. McVickar with the body 
to Chicago, where she was buried. That sad 
duty performed, he returned to Philadelphia 
and resumed his engagement. My next letter 
from him is dated. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20, 1881. 

THE long and mournful journey is ended, and 
I am here again, in the very room where, one 
week ago to-night, I received the news of poor 
Mary’s death. . . . The strain of nerve as well 
as body has almost exhausted me, and Iam in no 
fit mood to write. Still, a line to let you know just 
where I am and where I am to be next week will 
not overtax my strength. 
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Now, what next discomfort? ‘‘ What more 
sorrow claims acquaintance at my hand which I 
know not?” It will come, I doubt not.... 


. . . ** Thou shalt know erelong 
What ’t is to suffer and be strong” 


has been ringing in my ears (my mind’s ears, 
Horatio) these many months past. Winter says 
they ’re Longfellow’s lines; I know not just how 
they came —I think from a calendar that once 
stood on my desk. Well, I have tried to be strong 
in all my sufferings, but I fear that I have been 
most feeble. Having bit my lip hard enough, 
I ’ve ‘* given it a rest” as the Arabs say, by let- 
ting it too loose a little. But it’s hard to ache 
and not to groan occasionally, and good healthy 
swearing is a great relief; some one in an old play 
says, *’T is like flannel to bruises!” 


THE VENDOME, Boston, Dec. 17, 1881. 

. . . ANENT a certain friend, a poor player, 
who struts, etc., but one I love with all the ten- 
derness a son might bear for a father— one of 
the oldest and the dearest old duffers the good 
God ever made! Perpend! —— (beloved by his 
kind) approacheth now the time when the oil 
burneth low and the wick waxeth brief. He 
wants to settle in New York — his dear old wife 
and he —in apartments, in a good location on 
an economical plan, and loaf out the rest of their 
few winters. The thought struck me that you 
could give me all the points touching the subject. 
Say, if he wished to buy the furniture of a flat 
of perhaps five or six rooms, in some neighbor- 
hood you know, can you give me an idea what 
it would cost for rent? —say a lease of several 
years, cozy and plainly furnished, and one ser- 
vant, a cook for example. Do you know of such 
a chance for next year, and can you give me an 
idea of rent, cost of furniture, servant’s wages, 
and other little details requisite for the comfort of 
a dear old couple of antique babies? Let me know 
as soon as possible, for they contemplate selling 
their house and retiring on a small income, and 
I want them to settle near me. 


BosTON, Dec. 23, 1881. 

. . MORE anon about my “‘ flat” friends. I 
want to locate them in New York next year, say 
after April, for the balance of their earthly sojourn, 
which can’t be many centuries longer. This ev- 
tre nous. 1 thought-I’d find, say, four or five cozy 
rooms and furnish them comfortably, rent the 
place for several years, and relieve them of all 
cares for the future. No one but you, they, and 
I are to know the fac/s, and even you must be ig- 
norant so far as they know. 


I have thought it only right to my friend to 
print the foregoing letters concerning his two 
“antique babies,” as it is truly representative 
of the kind actions he was continually perfor- 
ming for the benefit of his old or distressed 
fellow-players. No one in real distress ever 
appealed to him in vain, and the number of 
his benefactions was legion. To my certain 
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knowledge he gave away in charity more than 
most men would consider a fortune, and he did 
it in the sweetest, gentlest manner, hardly let- 
ting one hand know what the other did. In- 
deed, he was so anxious to help any one, or any 
institution in need, that I feared ever to men- 
tion such to him, not knowing what his chari- 
table impulses might tempt him to do, and 
almost dreading that he would give more than 
he ought to for his own sake. 


PITTSBURG, Jan’y 13, 1882. 
... «+ + My business everywhere has been 
very fair—but oh! but oh! travel is beyond all 
recompense. Thed d must surely be doomed 
to railway torture. I have every convenience and 
modern appliance in my special car, but I can’t 
sleep, or read, or think while the confounded 
thing is on the go, and am as tired and jaded at 
the end as though we had trotted over a corduroy 
road.... ’T is very late, and I am very tired, so 
good-night! With love and prayers (when I’m 

holy), Thine ever, EDWIN. 


In the summer of this year Mr. Booth went 
again to England, playing for two months in 
London, and making a professional tour in 
the provinces, beginning the latter about the 
first of September. 


LEEDS, November 1, 1882. 

THIS is the eighth week of my country tour, 
and, with the exception of two or three old-time 
towns, such as York and Dundee and Edinboro’, 
of course it has been dull enough. To be sure 
I’ve had applause sufficient to satisfy the most 
ambitious, but as I shall never revisit these 
places I consider it a waste of time and labor. In 
Germany, as in London, I look for nothing but 
approval, and shall be satisfied even if I fall short 
of my expenses a little. However, if we get 
through it with health and no accident I shall be 
grateful. ... 

The theatre in this place is the most complete, 
the handsomest, and in mdny respects the best I 
have seen in either country; it is very large, and 
truly deserves its title, ‘‘ The Grand.” All it 
lacks to make it perfect is full seats, which, they 
tell me, it sometimes: has for some fashionable 
“* catch.” 

BERLIN, January 7, 1883. 

I ARRIVED a week ago, and found the manager 
had a successful play running which he hopes to 
keep on for many weeks. He resorted to a paltry 
quibble to defer my engagement a month: I 
consented, as all other places were shut to me, 
being occupied by other attractions. Finding the 
fellow inclined to trick me again, I set my German 
agent to work, who came to me the next day in 
rapture: a lady star was ill, and could not fulfill 
her contract with the Residenz Theatre — a very 
small but more fashionable house than the Vic- 
toria, which is a large and cheerless place. The 
chance came like a miracle, and matters were 
amicably arranged for me to shift my quarters, 
and on Thursday next I open with ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
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To-morrow my rehearsals begin, and as several 
of the actors speak a /###/e English, and have al- 
ready acted the parts they will play with me, I 
may not have such trouble as I expected. 

. . . After ten or fifteen performances here I 
go to Hamburg, thence to Bremen, Cologne, 
Bonn, Hanover, Leipsic, and perhaps Vienna — 
’t is not yet settled: a few nights only in each 
place. If all goes well by that time, the close of 
March, I shall Zour a little in Italy for recreation, 
and to home for “‘ good and all.” 

Herr Ludwig plays Ham/et at the: Royal to- 
morrow night, and maybe I shall see him... . 
I’m told that “‘ great expectations” are on tip- 
toe. Oh, if I tumble, what a fall will there be, my 
countrymen ! 


BERLIN, February 7, 1883. 

. . . I HAVE scored a fourth notch in my al- 
penstock as Othello, although I acted badly last 
night, being all out of sorts, and missed the text 
in many places. However, the result was five re- 
calls after the third act, and four after the fifth. 
I have six more nights here, then go to Hamburg. 
Have had a severe cough and hoarseness ever 
since I began work, and daily rehearsals have de- 
prived me of rest. I am very tired. The old 
Prince’s death put a stop to my royal visitors 
coming to the theatre, but the audiences are good 
in quality and quantity too, but, as it is in Eng- 
land, no money is to be made here; that, how- 
ever, I did not expect. 


LEIPSIC, March 16, 1883. 
. . . I HAVE nothing new to tell you—the 
same good luck attends my appearance in each 
city I visit, and all ask me to return. 


Mr. Booth’s meager account of his German 
experiences was like his intense modesty in re- 
lating anything that concerned himself. On 
his return to this country I succeeded, by cross- 
questioning him, in learning something of the 
wonderful enthusiasm his acting created wher- 
ever he went. They gave him several beautiful 
silver wreaths (which are now among the trea- 
sures of “The Players” in Gramercy Park), and 
lavished personal caresses on him in a way that 
almost frightened him. 

I remember his telling of the last night at 
one of the theaters. After the play was over, 
he was long in dressing for the street, and on 
emerging from his dressing-room found, to his 
astonishment and horror, the whole company 
of the theater drawn up in line on each side 
of the passage by which he must go out, and 
as he passed each caught him by the hand and 
shook it; many kissed him on the cheek, 
and those who could not do this took his coat 
or portions of his dress in their hands and 
reverently kissed them! As he described it, his 
distress at these marks of admiration was al- 
most ludicrous. Indeed, I never knew a man 
who had such an aversion to being caressed 
as he had. He shrunk instinctively from any 
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physical manifestation of personal affection, 
and while his friendships were strong, they 
were almost always unaccompanied by any 
outward demonstration save the grasp of the 
hand, and the hearty welcome shining through 
his glorious eyes. 

I have omitted the letters I received from 
him through the summers of 1883, ’84, ’85, 
and ’86, as they are all so filled with the de- 
tails of his life at Boothden, the estate he had 
purchased at Newport, and where he built a 
most attractive house. He spent many months 
there, and enjoyed his country home very 
greatly. He called it Boothden, because he 
said it was “Booth’s Den,” and the “ Den,” 
or room, in which he passed most of his time 
was extremely charming and cozy. There were 
about ten acres in the place, and he had great 
pleasure in getting it in perfect order; his lawns 
were as fine as any in Newport. At one time 
he kept a small yacht, and enjoyed sailing in it; 
he drove and rode a good deal, and his fond- 
ness for the country was very marked. 

On his return from Germany he had de- 
cided to settle in Boston, where he had hosts 
of friends, and his next letter is dated: 


29 CHESTNUT ST. [Boston], 
Nov. 27, 1884. 
. . YOUR idea of using the Hennessy picture 


is superb,! and I will send it as soon as possi- 


ble. But the avms I am not so enthused about; 
I rather think that contrary to my ‘‘ Demo-Re- 
pub.” principles. I hardly care to place myself 
within the reach of those persons who would con- 
sider it snobbery. Such things are very inter- 
esting and good to have indoors, but to ‘‘ hang 
out our banners on the outward walls,” as it 
were, would excite unpleasant comment at least. 
No, we ’ll leave out that part of it and keep to 
the simple, saint-like subject — most appropriate 
for the purpose. Nothing could be better! .. . 
Business grows larger every night, and still 
shows signs of increasing, if there ’s room to put 
the people in. Iam hard worked with long re- 
hearsals with a company unused to my stock of 
plays. 
29 CHESTNUT ST. [BosTon], 
Dec. 14 [1884]. 

. . THE engagement was successful, but not 
more so than all my engagements here have 
been. Each new one is declared by the press to 
be ‘‘ unusual,” etc., but I note no difference save 
in the pecuniary result, which is regulated by 
the size of the theatre at which I act. This is 
not in boast, but such has really been my expe- 
rience in Boston — yet I rather shun the large 
houses and am satisfied with less pay to be nearer 
my audience... . 


1 This refers to a suggestion I had made to have 

a picture of the first Mrs. Booth, painted by Mr. W. 
- Hennessy, reproduced in glass in a window which 
ooth presented to the Berkeley Memorial Chapel on 
Indian Avenue at Newport. The original picture was 
idealized, and had, as he writes, a saint-like appearance. 
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BosTON, Dec. 28, 1884. 

. .,. WINTER sent me a queer little book called 
** Tobacco Talk,” very interesting, and contains 
the verses you suggested for my smokery, which, 
by the by, were forgotten by us all —I mean the 
intention to decorate my ‘‘ vestry” 2 was ‘* dis- 
remembered.” That’s a ‘‘ vile phrase” which 
my father liked, because it is so w¢fer/y American, 
and he (as was his father) was so rabidly Repub- 
lican. Goodnight! Happy New Year for you all. 


29 CHESTNUT ST. [Boston], 
May 21 [1885]. 

. . . SINCE I left New York I have felt and 
acted better than at any time during the entire 
past season, and here a perfect ovation was given 
me every night. In Philadelphia the size of the 
house chilled the audience and actors, and al- 
though the business was excellent, it was not so 
great as here or in New York. 

The Philadelphia critics ( justly, I think) rather 
condemned the polyglot business.? By the by, I 
had a worse fall there than in New York —a very 
dangerous one, too. In the last scene, when I was 
brought on with hands tied behind me, my foot 
caught on the door-sill and I pitched headlong 
to the stage — it might have broken my neck... . 
The first night here, as I ran into /ago’s dark 
house,—after stabbing Cassio,—I tripped and 
fell again, but ’t was behind the scenes: about 
the same time young Salvini flopped flat on his. 
back on the stage. It must be the Italian School 
of acting, I suspect! The elder Salvini remarked 
after my second fall, ‘‘ The public seem to like to 
see you fall!” 

I gave him a breakfast, and invited an Italian 
whom I thought his friend; afterward I heard 
that they were foes — but all went well at table. 


During the summer of 1886, while on a visit 
to Mr. Lawrence Barrett at Cohasset, he pro- 
posed to Mr. Booth to make a tour through the 
West, and that he should be the manager, pro- 
viding the company and making all the en- 
gagements for place and time. 

To this Mr. Booth assented, though he had 
not absolutely decided before this to make 
such a journey, because he wished to play less 
and less every year; for he had been on the 
stage nearly forty years,and was weary of its 
hard work. Besides this, he was sufficiently 
well-to-do not to require the pecuniary return ; 
but he was finally persuaded to make this en- 
gagement, and the letters which immediately 
follow were written during its progress. 


CENTURY CLUB [NEW YORK], 
Friday, September 10, 1886. 
. THIRTY-SEVEN years ago to-day I made 
my first bow to the public—’t was Monday in 


2 This was his smoking-room at Boothden, and he 
named it his vestry because the Bishop of Rhode Island 
and other clergy had vested there when the Berkeley 
Memorial Church was consecrated. 

3 This was his engagement with the elder Salvini. 
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those days. I rehearse at the Academy, and drop 
in here for lunch, and to cool off on milk and 


9008. « 6% 


THE GENESEE, BUFFALO, N. Y., 
September 16, 1886. 

. . . I FORGOT to tell you that I wrote to Col- 
lier and requested him to send his portrait of me, 
as Richelieu, to your care, and he replied that 
he would soon do so. You kindly suggested this, 
and said you would send it to the Art Museum, 
you remember. 

Thus far all goes finely except my voice; a 
heavy cold, and the strain on vocal chords (or 
cords?) which have so long been unused, make 
me very hoarse, but to-day my ‘‘ organ” seems 
clearer. Business great and audiences enthusi- 
astic. After the play (‘‘ Hamlet”) to-night, at 


12.30, I start for Detroit— rather hard work. 


THE SOUTHERN, ST. LOUIS, 
October 19, 1886. 

. . . THUS far (5 weeks) my gross share has 
been $34,900 (and odd), and the indications are 
fair for continuance. Hotel and other expenses 
come from this, but I have not figured ’em up. 
Financially, this is about the greatest engage- 
ment I’ve acted, and in other respects it has been 
unusually successful.1_ The weather, with the ex- 
ception of two very wintry days in Chicago, has 
been sickly hot, and I have suffered in conse- 
quence. A severe cold, not yet broken up, has 
tormented (and twice almost disabled) me for 
several weeks, and I have constant headaches — 
neuralgia, I think. Not much fun in play-acting, 
altho’ it does pay in ducats. . 


ELMIRA, 
Wednesday, December 30, 1886. 

AM glad Lay is pleased, and I only hope he 
has n’t sent you a “‘ white elephant” (there ’s a 
little room adjoining your den—just the place 
for it if’t is in your way) ; you seemed to like it, 
and I knew Lay would n’t object, and so to please 
both I did the horrid deed — forgive me! 2 


Los ANGELES, March 3, 1887. 

... LAY is very enthusiastic, and it gives me 
much pleasure to know that what I did makes 
him so happy; I must write to him when I get 
to San Francisco; can’t do much in that way 
while traveling. You do not say what the Collier 
picture was appraised at. Have you Collier’s ad- 
dress? I must write in acknowledgmentof the pic- 
ture, but I left his letter in Boston. My three days’ 
passage through the desert, from San Antonio 
to this place, was very wearisome, but it afforded 
some interesting general effects, particularly the 
mirage, which i had never seen so perfectly: 
a lovely stretch of water, in which were reflected 
the snow-hills near by, and other objects close 
at hand; the water was imaginary, of course. 
It lasted for several miles; many other sights 


1 This applied only to the St. Louis part of the 
engagement, and not to the whole tour. 
This refers to an ideal head of himself painted by 
the late Mr. Oliver I. Lay, and which Booth had sent 
me during my absence from home. : 
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worth seeing were passed — during the night, of 
course, as such interesting points on railway 
journeys usually are. It is nearly always my 
fate to miss the beauties of travel, and to be pre- 
vented from enjoying the places I visit through 
some mischance. 

My tour has been an unbroken triumph, and 
I could have filled most of the houses two or 
three times, in some places for two weeks instead 
of one, the demand for seats everywhere has been 
so great, and the towns crowded with people from 
surrounding towns,— many quite distant from 
my point of action,— while requests from various 
places to visit them come to me daily. It is amaz- 
ing, even to me, who have had so many years 
of success. You ’d be surprised to see the fine 
theaters (most of them I ’ve used) and the ex- 
cellent quality of my audiences. 

Near San Antonio there are some large farms 
owned by English people, who pass much of 
their time there, and I had a couple of live lords 
and some British officers with their wives and 
daughters in my boxes. In several places the 
lower part of the house was in full dress, no 
bonnets, and not much upper clothing, beyond 
flowers and jewels. I ’Il send you a sample of 
the programmes used in several places for the 
parquette and boxes. Bernhardt and I passed 
each other near El Paso, but did not meet, as 
it chanced at night, of course. 

The car (*‘ David Garrick”) is commodious 
and comfortable, but the incessant jerks and the 
vibration are terrible. I resume the torture Sun- 
day for 24 hours ex route to San Francisco— 
then a stop of four hours. I have just concluded 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Shakspere,” and I have already begun 
Eckermann’s “‘ Conversations with Goethe ” — 
both very interesting. 


PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, 
March 14, 1887. 

. . » Mysuccess here is phenomenal! Except 
my occasional headaches, my health is good. The 
wonders of this country are amazing — especially 
to one who knew it as a mere sandhill thirty 
years ago. Last night I visited the Chinese 
theaters, tragic and comic, the former funny, the 
latter doleful. Then to the opium dens, to see 
some things that I’m sorry I saw. I wound up 
my journey, however, at a very respectable and 
superbly decorated restaurant, and drank tea, 
ate lychees, roasted almonds, and preserved 
limes till my wits whirled, and my teeth ached. 
As for my heathen co-workers in the mimic art, 
I think they are about as deficient in the delivery 
of their very blank verse as are most of our 
‘‘murderous mummers”; their costumes were 
gorgeous, their voices hysterical, their faces hid- 
eous, and their odor sickening. 

Love to all the boys. This month’s ‘‘ Atlantic” 
gives me a “‘ boost” as a ‘‘ literary person!” 


His reference in this letter to the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” was to the article concerning the 
papers he had written on his father and Ed- 
mund Kean, which had appeared in the series 
of “Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and 
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the United States.” A writer in the “ Evening 
Post” said of them: “It cannot be a matter 
of ungracious comparison to any of the others 
to say that in literary quality as well as in the 
subtlety of personal charm he is out of range 
with the rest.” 


DENVER, April 21, 1887. 

I FORGET when last wrote you,—from ’Frisco, 
I think, 
profitable “‘ picnic,” and find myself luxuriously 
entertained in one of the best hotels in America. 
The theatre is decidedly the best we have in all 
respects. It recalls ‘‘ Booth’s” in many ways. 
The dressing-rooms are comfortable (mine has 
hot and cold water, with every convenience), 
and, indeed, it is just what a first-class theatre 
should be. It ought to be in New York. After 
the play to-night I shall take a few of my folks 
to Manitou to see the wondrous Garden of the 
Gods, some sixty miles distant. My car is too 
wide for the track, and consequently I have hired 
a director’s narrow-gauge coach. We shall spend 
to-morrow there, and return in time for the play 
at night. By giving my girls and boys a treat 
now and then I have succeeded in making them 
all miserable in contemplating the early termina- 
tion of what to them has been a perfect season ; 
and, indeed (if it were not for the acting every 
night), 7 should like to continue the tour in- 
definitely ; it has been generally jolly. ... To- 
day a blizzard is on us, yesterday was a heavenly 
calm. 

Houses crowded, and audiences very quiet, 
refined, full-dressed (so far as heads go—not 
many hats among the groundlings), and very 
appreciative. The high altitude affects my voice, 
and causes me to gaspat times during the play. . . 


In July of 1887 Mr. E. C. Benedict placed 
his steam-yacht Oneida at Mr. Booth’s ser- 
vice for a trip as far north as Labrador, and 
Mr. Booth invited some of his friends to make 
the voyage with them. The start was made 


from Greenwich, with Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
Booth, and myself. At Cohasset Mr. Barrett 
came on board, at Boston Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
and at the Isles of Shoals Mr. Laurence 
Hutton. 

This voyage lasted about a month, and onac- 
count of fogs the yacht did not go farther north 
than St. John, N. B.; but it was on this mem- 
orable occasion that Mr. Booth talked to us of 
his plan of establishing a club for his profes- 
sion, the details of which will be found in an 
article on “ The Players” in THE CENTURY 
for November, 1891, written by Mr. Brander 
Matthews. In the autumn of this year Mr. 
Booth started out in partnership with Mr. Bar- 
rett, acting together and alternating parts. 


CHICAGO, October 6, 1887. 
THE Booth-Barrett boom is immense, andfrom 
the looks of our box-sheet, 2 weeks ahead, there 
seems to be a perfect cyclone of success in store 
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for me. Everywhere, so far, we have swept our 
way clean, and the prospect is clear and en- 
couraging in the extreme. ... 

Barrett and I get on easily ; he is very consid- 
erate of my old bones, and saves me a lot of trou- 
ble and anxiety. 


KANSAS CITy, October 24, 1887. 

; ARRIVED this A. M. to find the theatre 
unready for us, unroofed, and full of scaffolding, 
so the opening is deferred till to-morrow. The 
hotel is also partly new, and our rooms are gor- 
geously cold and handsome. .. . Yes, it has 
been generally announced that we are'to have a 
theatre, and have engaged Miss A. [Anderson], 
but we know no more of the matter. The suc- 
cess of our combination, however, ought to re- 
sult in our having a Shakesperian theatre in New 
York, “wy Donnelly succeeds in overthrowing 
our idol. B. [Barrett] is writing an excellent ar- 
ticle on the Baconian theories for the ** North 
American Review.” I have concluded to continue 
our partnership another season. . . 


CLEVELAND, November 15, 1887. 

. . . BARRETT and I were regretting that we 
had not commissioned you to buy the Academy 
for us, when your letter came congratulating me 
on the falsity of the report anent my buying or 
building a theatre! I think Barrett will have one 
in New York, but I do not think I shall take any 
financial risk in another such venture. It seems, 
however, that I ought to make an effort, before 
I quit, to establish some abiding-place for my 
profession, where the ‘‘ legitimate” may find a 
home. Something may yet be accomplished. . . 
I ’ve just wiped out my 53d score and am fairly 
on the 54th stretch for the home run: it’s all 
down hill and rapid travel now, slow as the old 
nag is. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 8, 1887. 

. . A WILD letter from ‘‘ Mark Gray”! 
(Keokuk) says he’s tired of being hunted by de- 
tectives, and asks a loan of $1000 (on good secur- 
ity) in order that he may leave the country, to 
rid me of anxiety (which I’ve never felt on his 
account) and himself from the annoyance of be- 
ing watched. 


NEW ORLEANS, February 6, 1888. 

. Don’T be alarmed. I have no intention 
or wish to risk my health or wealth in manage- 
ment again, but Barrett has a laudable desire to 
construct a theatre in New York (on conditions 
that will insure his safety), and several parties 
have been after him, some with tempting offers. 
If he carries out his plans, I shall be associated 
with him professionally, not otherwise; that is, 
for certain work, every season, my services as 
actor only will be devoted to his theatre. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 14, 1888. 
. I’M pretty sure Lawrence will do no- 
thing idiotic in the way of theatrical ventures, 
and you may be sure that I will not; I’ve risked 


1 This was the man who had shot at Booth in Chi- 
cago some years before. 





my last risk in that direction. But I ’m after 
something else, and shall ask your aid in the fur- 
therance of my desire. In response to your good 
advice anent the club, I will now tell you that from 
the first I’ve had a wish to make a donation of a 
suitable house (on certain conditions, of course), 
and with such a start there is no reason why we 
‘‘ Players” can’t spread our sails. . . . This will 
not prevent the carrying out of my original 
scheme anent the Actors’ House for charitable 
purposes ; on the contrary, with the club an es- 
tablished success, the other institution will be 
encouraged. I have given the subject full and 
careful consideration, andam safe in doing what 
I propose. 
DENVER, April 6, 1888. 

I wired you on receipt of yours ‘‘ Yes,” anent 
the suggestion you made for our domicile. I do 
not think a house less than forty feet wide would 
be convenient—it should be fifty feet. I have not 
told any one a/ I wish todo. You are the first to 
know it; and I have calculated the costs, etc., 
well; I have not lost sight of the Actors’ House, 
but have kept a longing eye on our Century Club 
house [then in Fifteenth street] for that organ- 
ization while figuring on The Players. The Cen- 
tury Club house is just what and where the Actors’ 
House should be, somewhat retired, yet not out of 
the way. If that could be obtained for $50,000 
and a suitable house for The Players for $75,000 
or $80,000, I can do both without interfering in 
the least with what I intend to do for some worthy 
ones whom I have always helped. The 
two institutiéns would have a powerful effect on 
the status of the coming actor; a decade would 
work a wonderful change in him and for him, 
and I don’t see any higher aim I can have dur- 
ing my last years. I have not yet mentioned this 
to Barrett or to any one but you, and I want you 
to keep an eye on the Century for me, as well as 
the main object, ‘‘ ye Players” house. 

Suppose, in all, the two houses should cost me 
$150,000. I can spare it, even if I should “‘ peg 
out ” while I now write, and I would have ample 
means left to provide for my other bequests. 


OMAHA, April 11, 1888. 
BARRETT and I think Zocation should be 
seriously considered ; it will have great influence 
on the character of the association: it should have 
a cheerful aspect, or prospect rather, and not be 
on a by-street or too retired. I am sure 
that $150,000 will get a commodious and pleas- 
antly located house for The Players. The second, 
or Actors’ House, can wait awhile —not a very 
long while, if my health holds good for another 
year or two. 
After the play to-night we start on a tour of 
nearly three weeks, one-night stands; hope a let- 
ter from you will catch me on the road. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo., April 17, 1888. 
. . . I AM here on time, and, having read your 
letter, telegraphed you at once. I do hope the 
location,! etc., will be as agreeable to the rest as 


1 The present location of “The Players” in Gram- 
ercy Park. 
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to you, to Barrett, and myself. It is one of the spots 
B—— and I have thought of as desirable. The 
Actors’ House can be deferred for the present; it 
will keep. I wish my despatch could have reached 
you before the meeting to-day. 

. Your letter has given me an appetite, 
and dinner is in the air. . . 


CEDAR RapPIDs, April 19, 1888. 

. . » YESTERDAY I wired my thanks for your 
congratulations to the President, who received 
your greeting late the previous night. I confess 
I was somewhat prepared for the compliment, yet 
*t was none the less ‘‘thrilling”; but in sincerity, 
notwithstanding that I appreciate the value of my 
name in connection with the office, I wish that a 
more competent man had been chosen. for it ; one 
of a more positive nature, which mine is not ; be- 
sides, I know nothing whatever of parliamentary 
matters, nor have I the faculty of learning. 1 am 
so easily bored and confused even by the business 
immediately connected with my profession. . . . 

I do hope that Barrett was not forgotten, but 
that he was made a director as well as yourself. 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 27, 1888. 

. . . THE trust deed for the donation must 
be carefully worded, and notsoconfoundedly com- 
plicated as are most legal documents. Can it em- 
brace the books, pictures, etc., which I may give? 
I mean in its disposition of the property in the 
event of dissolution of the Club. There are, no 
doubt, other points that should be insisted on in 
the deeding of such an estate: to whom or for 
what purpose it should be devoted, if hereafter 
it should be deemed advisable to sell for other, 
larger, or more desirable property. This 
may require time for careful study of the subject, 
and perhaps it had better be taken in hand at 
once. Let us suppose The Players should cease, 
and at that time there should exist a benevolent 
theatrical fund. I think I’d prefer it to benefit by 
my gift to letting it revert to my descendants, who 
will have the bulk of my estate. Whatever arti- 
cles of historic or histrionic value there may be 
of my donating should, insuchan event, be placed 
in some New York museum, rather than sold, or 
given to any theatrical collection. 


... We are impatient to see the house; our 
engagements have lost interest for us in the more 
absorbing matter of our house. I’m mighty glad 
you are treasurer, and that Daly is vice-admiral. 


NEW YorRK, November, 1888. 

. . . WILL this do for the main hall fireplace ? 
An effusion of my own. I will also send some 
quotations. Do you select some anent tobacco. 
I have not the copies you sent me some time ago 
for Newport. Get if you can the true reading of 
Sancho Panza’s ‘‘ Bless the man who first in- 
vented sleep” for my bedroom; for Barrett’s, 
‘¢ Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” 
or ‘‘ Our little life is rounded with a sleep,” or 
‘¢ We are such stuff as dreams are made of ”— 
indeed the three could be used in our two, and 
the three front rooms above — but I hardly think 
the upper rooms need be considered. In my 
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composition I am doubtful about the spell of 
Frendship, tongue, and here in Shakesperian 
form. Refer to Furness’s variorum edition of 
Merchant of Venice —‘‘ When did friendship take 
a breede of barraine mettall,” etc., Act. 1, Sc. 3 (I 
think). Avzonio asks it of Shylock. If Mr. White 
can put this in old English lettering, large and 
distinct, above the main fireplace (under the shelf, 
of course), it would meet the eye on entering and 
be as good a bit of doggerel as the famous epi- 
taph warning, if I do say it myself, who ought 
not to say it myself. 


‘*Goode frend, for Frendship’s sake forbeare 
To utter what is gossip’d heare 

In social chatte, lest — unawares — 

Thy tong offend thy fellowe-Plaiers.” 


. . . Work in the quaint spelling as much as 
possible and take a liberty here and there, just 
for effect: no one will care a “‘ rap” for the right 
or the wrong of such a trifling matter. I like 
‘‘ chatte” and ‘‘ tong.” I inclose a few selections 
for the library: use what Mr. White and you 
think best, part or all of ’em. They may be 
painted: I think ’t were better in case we sh’d 
some day wish to change any of them. 

Sat to Weir yesterday —to-morrow I go to 
Hartley and next weekalternately to both. Weir’s 
Gilbert is fine. Adieu! 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 14, 1889. 
. . . WE arrived last evening, and begin our 
eng’t here to-night. 


The outlook is very fine, and 
if the business continues as it began in Pittsburg 
and promises here, I shall soon clear The Play- 
ers. Clarkecabled me of seven superior pictures, 
Kemble, Mrs. Inchbald, Macready, and others I 
can’t recall, for £150, the first worth the price of 
all, I have directed him to buy them. The Kem- 
ble will be just the thing for the side of our large 
fireplace, instead of the Richelieu. I’d never feel 
at ease with a portrait of myself in pose in so con- 
spicuous a place ; besides, I think a striking pose 
becomes very wearisome, good as it may be for 
the moment, if placed ever before one. Kemble’s 
pose is very subdued, and the Mary Anderson 
(Perdita) not obtrusive —these two will fill the 
spaces well, I think. 

. Albaugh says he has sent a large picture 
of the Kemble family in the trial scene of ‘* Henry 
VIII.,” and promises other gifts. We shall soon 
lack room, I fear. Would like to see books come 
in as rapidly. 

I long to return to my cozy rooms, and hope to 
have most of next Sunday there, ex route for 
Boston. 

DENVER, April 30, 1889. 

. . TO-DAY, I presume, you are having a 
jolly crush; I’m glad I am not in it, but wish I 
could have a bird’s-eye view of New York just 
now. You may be sure that I am anxious to have 
some report of ‘‘ Ladies’ Day.” I hope it was suc- 
cessful. Why did we not set the natal day (April 
23) for that purpose? Let’s fix it so for future 
holidays, and in the evenings we might have ban- 
quets, not for ladies, but for ourselves, in honor 
of the occasion. .. . 


MEMORIES AND LETTER& OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


When I was last in this room The Players’ Club 
was but a dream —’t is now one of the solid facts 
and scarce a twelvemonth gone! All the seats 
are sold, with only standing-room left for the 
guests from ‘‘ way-back.” A full house and a fine 
performance! . . . By-the-by, I hope that pro- 
ject of a statue will be allowed to rest until time 
has diminished the full length to a bust. I do 
not think actors should be “statued”: of all 
*“ heroes ” they should be, with writers, most un- 
ostentatiously honoured. Very great writers may 
stand full-length among the statesmen and war- 
riors, but as a rule, they, with artists, especially 
actors, should be permitted only an occasional 
bust in some quiet corner. 

. My daughter has the cylinders of a pho- 
nograph into which I spoke some passages from 
several plays, and she took them to an agent of 
Bell’s company in Washington who unsealed 
them, and she says it was delightful to hear her 
father’s voice repeat the verses from so far away. 

. I doubt if I should like to hear the voice of 
a dead loved one reproduced by a machine, but 
if to-day we could hear the voice of George 
Washington! ‘‘The rest is silence!” 


BOSTON, January 31, 1890. 

. I THINK Sargent will make a great suc- 
cess with my portrait —’t is unlike any I ’ve seen 
of myself as regards its expression. I see nothing 
of the actor in it. .. . A white dove (pigeon) sits 
every day on my window-sill, and so long as I 
remain here at my desk the little creature stays — 
rain or shine—and seems to wink at me. I 
wonder who it is—or was! 


THE STRATFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 
February 16, 1890. 

. . . I HAVE had a superb head (crayon) of 
Boker given to me by Z , the manager, here. 
It seems to me a place in the main hall should 
be made for it by placing some of the old ee 
in the lower (visitors’ or billiard) room. 
Salvini bade me a loving good-by last night in 
my ¢iving-room, while I was dragging through 
**Macbeth.” . . . There is something very lova- 
ble about the man. ... My health is good, and 
business is great; ’t is remarkable how the old 
nag draws in his. decadence! Perhaps ’t is his 
last ‘‘spurt” on the home stretch ! 


BALTIMORE, Friday, February 28, 1890. 

. . . HOw gets on the Cooke tomb?! Did I 
tell you that some fellow wrote me that he was 
almost sure that he had Cooke’s skull — found 
in the ruins of the (recent) Park Theater and 
wished to restore it to ‘‘ the original bearer!” 


[BALTIMORE] March 5 [1890]. 

. . I INCLOSE my help for , but don’t 
let it get into print. Aside from the indelicacy of 
publishing such things, you ’ve no idea how many 
requests from all sorts of people and places it calls 
forth. 

1The reference to Cooke’s tomb was on account 
of the fact that Booth had undertaken to restore it, 
and I was attending to it for him. It is in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, New York. 








DRAWN FROM LIFE, DECEMBER, 1889, BY ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 
EDWIN BOOTH 


Since the public mention of something I did for 
Mrs. ’s hospital (in which, by the by, Phil- 
lips Brooks is deeply interested) I have been ava- 
lanched, inundated, by heart-breaking appeals. 
It’s all well enough to talk about y’r Zigh¢s under 
a bushel, but one’s ‘ver must be considered like- 
wise, and these constant appeals for help stir one 
up. Besides it deadens the pleasure of doing good 
by stealth. Iam notified that I am eligible for 
the ‘Club ” without initiation fee. What am I to 
do? Is this another honor heaped on me? My 
days of jockeyhood are with the dusty dead: my 
pastern and fetlock joints are stiff and creaaky—I 

VoL. XLVII.— 32. 
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AS SHYLOCK. 
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could n’t ‘‘ ride a cockhorse to Banbury Cross’ 
now. 
CHICAGO, March 18 [1890]. 

. . My daughter writes me that at a fair at 
the Ponce de Leon a phonograph is the chief at- 
traction. People long, of course, to hear the 
voices of distinguished persons, and it seems to 
pay very largely. The lad in charge said that he 
had left the voice of Edwin Booth in Jacksonville, 
where he had taken $1250 for that voice alone! 
What swindling! Itis not wzy voice — if they have 
any that pays so well. . . . My health is good, but 
the chronic lethargy prevails and unfits me for 
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any day work. At night I wake up and act with 
considerable vigor. The business is very fine. 


THE STRATFORD, Philadelphia, Sunday 
[November 23, 1890]. 

. HEREI am! I really don’t know what 
has become of me lately. With my spinning head 
and shaky legs I have staggered through the past 
week or two in a sort of daze, but I am on deck 
still, and feel much steadier than I ’ve been yet 
this season. I am better every way. ... Yes, 
the feeling for my 57th lap was genuine and is 
very gratifying, but ’t was more quiet than the 
papers would lead you to suppose. No banquet, 
no speeches; a lot of notes and flowers— with 
congratulations from all sorts of people from all 
parts of the U. S. The portrait I sent to my ‘‘le- 
gal colleagues” for the Bel Air Court House was 
liked by some; better than the one by Sargent— 
it is similar in expression. Would like very much 
to have Furness see the Garrick 1 ‘‘ Hamlet ”—he 
is still in Wallingford, but comes to town occasion- 
ally. I hope to see him Wednesday or Thursday. 
Send it, please. Three weeks after this one and 
I shall have a month’s loaf at the club. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, August 1 [1891]. 

. . I AM heartily shamed by my neglect of 
you, but really I have made many attempts to 
write, when some sudden change in my condi- 
tion would unfit me. Once in a while I’d have 
a spurt of vigor and I ’d scribble a few lines, but 
the fit would pass and I ’d be helpless again for 
several days. You ’ll hardly believe me when I 
tell you, without exaggeration, that I iniured two 
lovely sheets of club paper ycsierday before I got 
your letter in vain efforts to write you. ! deterred 
the attempt till now when your 2d comes wih the 
Quaritch quarto bill,? for which I inclose my 
check. As for the Folios, let me know when cash 
is required, and I ’ll advance the amount and take 
our ‘‘recoup” as you propose. How about the 
Baker book [a first-folio Shakspere] ? 

My general condition is improved immensely, 
but indigestion still affects me. My legs and head 
are steady — no cane for six weeks past, few head- 
aches, and unusual vigor. 

Two letters to-day from different points, one 
offering a sure cure for the tobacco-habit, the 
other containing a corn-cob pipe-stem, and rec- 
ommending a harmless tobacco; which horn 
do you prefer? I really do not smoke so much 
since I left home; the desire is subsiding, I am 
confident. 

NARRAGANSETT PIER, 
September Io, 1891. 

. THIS night in 1849, at the Boston Mu- 
seum, I made my first gawky bow to a large au- 
dience assembled to witness my father’s Richard 
/7T., in which play I made my début as 77esse/, 


1 This was the manuscript of Garrick’s “ Hamlet with 
alterations,” which I had procured for Booth in London. 

2 He had purchased Furnivall’s facsimiles of the 
ere quartos from Mr. Quaritch, and given them 
to “The Players.” 


MEMORIES AND LETTERS OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


and—Istilllive! I am in most respects a fairly 
well body. When I determine when I shall go 
back to J. J. (if at all) or to the club, I ’ll wire 
or write you a line. This is but to let you know 
that I am with you all still. With lots of love, but 
can’t tell you so as often as I would wish. 


THE PLAYERS, January 5, 1892. 

. . . YOUR greeting on Founder’s night added 
zest to the pleasure of The Players’ enjoyment, 
which all pronounced superior to all our previous 
‘* good times”— it was very enjoyable and well 
attended. M spoke well, but some thought 
that I surpassed him! Before you know it The 
Players will transform me to an orator!... My 
health is about the same. I go as far as the grill- 
room during the day, and several nights a week I 
tea or dine with my daughter. . . My lassitude is 
such that I’m not equal to giving you a decent let- 
ter. Mentally and physically I am about “‘ played 
out,” but I am in so much better /vim that I feel 
encouraged to hope for steadier pins and a clearer 
head in the near future. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, August 14, 1892. 

. . » MANY days have faded into weeks since 
I have written you, but not since my many at- 
tempts to do so, dear boy; they have been many 
and frequent, but all failures, desperate — the oft 
reminders that come during my sojourn here that 
I have a dear and anxious friend elsewhere await- 
ing a response from me, but I have vainly tried 
to give you a fairly decent note—all my efforts 
have been senseless, and even now it is with dif- 
ficulty I manage to scribble in desperation this 
bungling scrawl —with a ‘‘ blooming ” headache 
and other pains at hand. 

I won’t attempt a recital of my many.aches, 
etc. Inertia is my chief trouble, the worst in my 
case being the same old vertigo added to all my 
other ailments. ... 

I have made a plunge at last, and may succeed 
in my epistolary attempts before night, and it may 
encourage a change in me. I ’ll try my ‘‘best” 
while daylight lasts. . . . ’T is still daylight, but 
some hours or so have slipped away since I dipped 
for the ink, during which W—— came for a chat 
—but I can’t report, he will see you to-morrow 
or next day, and tell you all there is to know of 
Boothden. I shall go there in a few days just for 
a visit. ... 

God bless you, old fellow! My love to you 
all. . . . I have become fixed, and have daily 
visits from Dr. H—— adout every day. Much 
improved, but can’t go away yet. 


This was the last long letter he ever wrote 
to me. The autumn and winter of 1892-93, 
with the exception of a month at Lakewood, 
were passed by him in his beloved club, and 
there he died on the 7th of June, 1893. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘‘ This was a man!” 


William Bispham. 
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BY THE WATERS 


N Hans Christian Andersen’s 

story, the exalted Counselor 

Knapp of Copenhagen puts 

on the “ goloshes of happi- 

ness,” and steps out into 

the middle ages. ‘The 

average American of to- 

day, who abides serenely 

in the safer obscurity of 

private station, can do his 

spiriting as gently by buy- 

ing a ticket for the East- 

ern Shore boat on the 

steamboat dockin Baltimore, 

and taking a hypnotic excursion 

to Choptank River on a moonlight night in 

October. If he has scored fifty years on the 

back door of his memory since last he sailed by 

Federal Hill and the Fort and the Lazaretto, 

and ran down the river to North Point and 

the Bodkin Light, his illusions will be none 

the less complete and pleasant because he turns 

on an electric jet in his state-room, or touches 

a button for a bottle of Apollinaris; for the 

grizzled old steward can remember when John 

Randolph of Roanoke came down with Juba 

and the guns to hunt with Judge Goldsborough 

in Talbot and with Colonel Ringgold in Kent, 

and the deck-hands are singing even now, as 

they stow the freight for the river landings, abaft 
the beam: 


O Canaan, sweet Canaan ! 

My heart’s in de fields 0’ Canaan ; 
For Canaan ’t is my happy home, 
I’m bound for de land o’ Canaan. 


And truly these lands of the Chesapeake 
were long’ a land of promise to the world’s 
children of failure, opprobrium, and oppression, 
as they gazed with yearning eyes across a sea 
of uncertainty and fear to where the twin capes 
beckoned to them at the open gates of the 
great bay —“ Mother of Waters,” and foster- 
mother of freemen. And they came, a motley 
multitude of divers nationalities and infinitely 
diverse conditions, powers, purposes, and en- 
thusiasms, to find in her hospitable estuaries, 
her cunning, coaxing creeks and coves, places 
of peace and hope, where conscience might 
find breathing-room, and handiness and thrift 
acquire the holdings and erect the homes that 
go to the making of a free state. “ Pleasant,” 
says Alsop, “in respect of the multitude of 
Navigable Rivers and Creeks that conveni- 
ently and most profitably lodge within the 
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OF CHESAPEAKE. 


Arms of her green-spreading and delightsome 
Woods. .. . So that had Nature made it her 
Business, on purpose to have found out a Situ- 
ation for the Soul of Profitable Ingenuity, she 
could not have fitted herself better in the tra- 
verse of the whole Universe.”! 

And the soul of profitable ingenuity came 
sailing in, parted among the persons of ad- 
venturers and refugees, Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, Churchmen, Puritans and Quakers, cits 
and gentry and tradespeople, merchants and 
factors, indentured servants, “‘ redemptioners,” 
and convicts; and they dispersed themselves 
through all the coasts of that Canaan, taking 
up fat land at less than a dollar an acre, from 
the Potomac to the Susquehanna, from Po- 
comoke Sound to Palmer’s Island, but always 
fondly hugging the bay, and leaving the “ back- 
woods” (as they styled the wilderness, which 
was but a short canter away from tide-water) 
to the wolf, the fox, and the panther, the deer 
and the wild turkey, the possum and the coon, 
the rabbit, the squirrel, and the muskrat. For 
in front, and lapping at their very thresholds, 
were creeks and cunning coves populous with 
all manner of finny denizens, oysters, clams, and 
crabs, and harboring in their oozy sedges in- 
numerable water-fowl—the swan, the goose, 
the dipper, and the wild duck. 

Jaspar Dankers and Peter Sluyter, writing 
in 1680 of a plantation in Kent, tell of the wild 
geese they saw in the river: 


They rose, not in Flocks, of ten, or twelve, or 
twenty, or thirty, but Continuously, wherever we 
pushed our way; and, as they made Room for us, 
there was such an incessant Clattering made with 
their Wings upon the Water when they rose, and 
such a Noise of those flying higher up, that it 
was all the time as if we were surrounded by a 
Whirlwind. This proceeded, notonly from Geese, 
but from Ducks and other Water-fowl ; and it is 
not peculiar to this place alone, but it occurred 
on all the Creeks and Rivers we crossed. 


So, too, the land-birds were a “ millionous 
multitude,” and the fields, groves, and thick- 
ets were alive with pheasants, wild pigeons, 
quail, woodcock, ortolans, and snipe; while in 
the clear depths of the bay the bass and the 
bluefish pirouetted with one another; the drum 
and the rock-fish, at home and _ hospitable, 
greeted as guests the bonito and the shad, and 
the plebeian perch rudely jostled the fastidious 
sheepshead. The seine and the weir were in- 

1 George Alsop: “ A Character of the Province of 
Maryland.” 1666. 
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dispensable to the equipment of any superior 
bay-side habitation, and every man, whether 
master or servant, carried net, rod, and tackle 
along with his gun. Miraculous draughts were 
taken without the miracle, and the “ Maryland 
Gazette” for November, 1763, gives an item of 
fishing in Kent Island Narrows, where 173 
bushels of perch and other kinds of fish were 
taken at one haul of the seine, and that without 
the special wonder of the natives, who were 
mainly interested in the “ net proceeds ”— two 
shillings and sixpence a bushel. Every bar was 
an oyster mine; every ducking-point rang with 
the clamor of the canvasback and the red- 
head; while Alalaclemmys palustris, the dia- 
mond-backed terrapin, unconscious of her fine 
name, tumbled and wobbled in the fat marshes, 
and laughed to think of the yet undiscovered 
raptures of her own insides. “It was impossi- 
ble,” wrote an ethnological Eastern Shore man, 
“for such a people not to live well; it was im- 
possible for their sons and daughters not to grow 
big.” He might have added, it was impos- 
sible for the stalwart and ruddy yeomen of the 
Calvert following not to develop, from such 
fine provender, into the blooded gentlemen who 
charged and charged again the British squad- 
rons in the battle of Long Island, and “ closed 
up, closed up, closed up,” to the cry of Mor- 
decai Gist, to fill the ragged gaps the blue 


bullets were making in their own thin lines: 


DRAWN BY HOWARD HELMICK. 


OF CHESAPEAKE. 


When the bare-headed Colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broadsword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing, 
Trumpet-loud. 
When the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden 
At the touch of the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, 
Roared the iron six-pounder, 
Hurling death ! 


So, too, was it impossible for the buxom 
Bonnibels of the Patuxent and the Choptank 
not to arrive by subtle processes of assimi- 
lation at the daintiness of a Rebecca Lloyd or 
a Mary Caton. Such a selection and survival 
of the fittest was as inevitable as the evolution 
of the consummate flower of the Maryland 
waffle from the aboriginal hoe-cake, or the de- 
velopment of the mint-julep from the profane 
and vulgar “go of rum.” 

And these waterways of the Chesapeake, 
how accommodating and pleasant they were 
for the coming and going of the dwellers on 
their banks! The redoubtable Captain John 
Smith was never tired of praising those comely 
and commodious floods, and rivers of delight. 
“Here are Mountaines, Hils, Plaines, Val- 
leys, and Brookes, all running most pleasantly 
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into a faire Bay, compassed, but for the Mouth, 
with fruitful and delightsome Land.” And how 
fondly he dwells on the goodly brooks, “ main- 


tained by an infinite number of small Runnels 
and pleasant Springs, that disperse themselves 
for the best service, as do the Veines of a man’s 
Body.” 

It has been said, not unwisely, of this boun- 
tiful and accommodating bay, that it was at 
once the strength and the weakness of the peo- 
ple whom the fame of its royal largess, its ways 
of pleasantness and paths of peace, had at- 
tracted to habitation on its banks; for while it 
offered them prosperity and independence as 
free as grace, it lulled them into habits of insou- 
ciance and recklessness, made them improvi- 
dent in their husbandry, and squandering in 
their hospitalities. For they were an epitome 
of all sorts and conditions of men, wherein the 
gentleman took his heartiness from the yeoman, 
and the yeoman his free-handedness from the 
gentleman, and both their pride of class and 
caste from sturdy British stock, jealous for its 
traditions and its ways. A robust, bluff folk, 
who kept their democracy alive among them- 
selves, and impressed it upon all comers of 
whatsoever nationality who might ask for room 
and range among them, to make free with the 

1 (The history of Maryland owes its interest not so 
much to striking events as to the continuity of old Eng- 
lish institutions and ancient habits of oat pr? yt 4 
ment. When the early colonists came to Maryland 
they invented no administrative or judicial methods. 
The old institutions of England were transplanted to 
Maryland and acclimatized. In the new soil they were 
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THE CAPTAIN OF A TRAIN-BAND. 


fowls of the air and the fishes of the bay. For 
English ideas were dominant, and “the cus- 
tom of the country ” was wholly English from 
the day that Leonard Calvert set up his stan- 
dard at St. Mary’s, and proclaimed harbor and 
sanctuary for all creation; ! and while the theory 
of government was essentially aristocratic, the 
strength in the best, the temper of the people 
was expressed in a sturdy democracy, grounded 
in common sense and good digestion — such 
as, by a special adjustment of the alimentary 
apparatus to the local conditions, could respond 
to the exactions made upon its forces by such 
a diet as Volney found: 


Hot bread, half-baked, and soaked in melted 
butter, with the grossest cheese, and salt or hung 
beef, pickled pork or fish. At dinner, boiled 
pastes, called absurdly puddings, garnished with 
the most luscious sauces. Supper with salt meat, 
and shell-fish in its train. . . . To brace the ex- 
hausted stomach, wine, rum, gin, malt spirits or 
beer, used with dreadful prodigality. 


And all this went to the making of the men 
and women who so vigorously applied their 
powers to the making of a nation that it be- 
comes interesting to note the possible connec- 
tion between hot corn and deviled crabs and 
modified and destroyed, or they were modified and per- 

etuated; but in either case there is perfect continuity 
»etween the institutions of colonial Maryland and those 
of the older country.) John Johnson, A. B., in “Old 
Maryland Manors ”: being No. vii of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in History. 
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the red-hot flint-locks at Cowpens. Tothis day 
the Marylander to the manner born cherishes 
with filial piety the associations that cling to 
johnny-cake and potato pudding ; he hasnever 
been reconciled to the gas-jet or the register, 
and fondly insists that an open wood-fire, can- 
dles, and a warming-pan are the true symbols 
of home. 

The common people of this motley colony 
had come by their common sense “naturally,” 
as children come by their mumps or measles; 
they had found it in vicissitude of fortune, in 
various hardship, in oppression and contumely, 
in the lot of the rebel, the convict, and the 
felon. There were those among them who bore 
the brand of the malefactor on the palms of their 
hands, and others with the brand of social out- 
casting seared in their hearts. The prodigal son 
jostled his elder brother on the deck of every 
ship that cleared from the Mersey orthe Thames 
to let goheranchorin the Severn orthe Chester; 
but the Anne Arundel woods were full of fatted 
calves, and the eyes of the Talbot swine stuck 
out with pinguid complacency. 

Maryland, under the. Baltimores, was the 
only colony that admitted convicts; she even 
welcomed them, for the labor of their hands, for 
the outcome of their wits and acquirements, 
for their possibilities of rehabilitation. The in- 
dentured servant, the “redemptioner,” or the 
“‘ free-willer,” saw at the end of his five or six 
years of servitude, “according to the custom 
of the country,” his fifty acres of land, his ax, 
his gun, and his two hoes, besides a new 
suit of kersey, with stockings, “ French-fall 
shoes,” and a new hat; and for the women 
there were a skirt and waistcoat of penistone, 
a blue apron, a linen smock, two linen caps, 
shoes and stockings, and three barrels of Indian 
corn. As for those who were crimped and kid- 
napped in English ports, and carried away to 
the Chesapeake to toil in the tobacco-fields, 
they found themselves from time to time in 
company as choice as that which once wel- 
comed ladies and gentlemen of quality to the 
superfine coteries of the Fleet Prison. Witness 
Mr. Charles Reade’s “The Wandering Heir,” 
as well as the following advertisement in the 
“ Maryland Gazette” of September, 1771, con- 
cerning the antecedents and misfortunes of a 
noble redemptioner : 


To be printed by Subscription, for the Benefit 
of an Injured Unfortunate, Divers Particulars re- 
lating to Peter Egerton, the Descendent and Heir 
of Sir Ralph Egerton, who was Standard-bearer 
to King Henry the Eighth; elder brother of Sir 
Thomas Egerton, after Baron Elsmere, Chancel- 
lor of Oxford and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England under Queen Elizabeth: from whom 
Francis Egerton, the present Duke of Bridge- 
water, is descended. 
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Peter was a schoolmaster at Piscataway, 
where, probably, in the fashion of his time, he 
taught “after the most Approved Methods, 
Reading with Propriety; Writing in various 
Hands; Extraction of the Square and Cube 
Roots; Mensuration ; and the Inculcation of 
the Principles of Virtue and Morality, as well 
as the other Branches of Literature”; and the 
scion of the haughty Egertons, barons, stan- 
dard-bearers, seal-keepers, was at all times 
liable to be advertised, along with the butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick-makers, asa mere some- 
thing for sale. But once free (his bond of 
servitude discharged by his five or six years of 
stipulated labor), the redemptioner began to 
take himself seriously, to live gallantly, and to 
make himself heard in the company and the 
councils of his betters. Scharf pictures the 
redemptioner just emancipated, with his ax in 
one hand and his gun in the other, as more 
inclined to assert his independence than the 
gentleman on his_ baronial domain, with his 
English routine and his prescribed manners. 

A system of reforming by natural methods 
seems to have been applied to the convict with 
an almost phenomenal success, because it was 
addressed primarily to his stomach and ulti- 
mately to his self-love: first it fattened him 
and then it flattered him; first it made him a 
comfortable animal, and then it made him a 
citizen, and captain of a train-band. George 
Alsop, writing about 1665, says: 


Those whose Lives and Conversations have had 
no other gloss stampt on them in their own Coun- 
try but the stigmatization of Baseness, were here 
(by the common Civilities and Deportments of 
the inhabitants of this Province) brought to detest 
and loathe their former actions. . . For from an 
antient Custom at the primitive Seating of the 
place, the Son works as well as the Servant (an 
excellent cure for untamed youth), so that before 
they eat their Bread they are commonly taught 
how to earn it. 


And John Hammond, who wrote ten years 
earlier of “Leah and Rachel” (Virginia and 
Maryland), assures us that the country was of 
“such happy Inclination that many who in 
England had been Lewd and Idle not only 
grew ashamed of their former Courses, but ab- 
horred to hear of them, and in small time wiped 
off those Stains they had formerly been tainted 
with.” 

This was the tobacco period in the history 
of the colony — the period which preceded the 
culture of wheat, when tobacco stood for all 
that was notable and characteristic in life and 
manners by the waters of the bay, and along 
the highways of the great rivers Potomac and 
Patuxent, Nanticoke, Choptank, and Chester, 
Severn, Patapsco, and Susquehanna; when 
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taxes and customs-duties, salaries and wages, 
rents and fees, were paid in tobacco; when the 
heiress to whom you consecrated your disin- 
terested devoirs represented so many hogsheads 
of the beguiling weed, and the clergyman who 
saluted your blushing bride took his customary 
tender in so many pounds of crude nicotine. 
This was the period when “the planter who 
had the most hoes at work was the best man” — 
to every hoe a slave or a convict ; when it was 
cheaper to take up new land than to foster and 
restore the old and worn-out; when husbandry 
was slipshod and sluttish, and improvidence 
hobnobbed with gluttony and guzzling, and 
called itselfhospitality. Then Annapolis was the 
gay and gallant capital of the kingdom of to- 
bacco, as, under the later régime, Baltimore, 
more sober and thrifty, was the metropolis of 
the lordship of wheat. Then the rapiered gen- 
try and the ladies of quality took their airings in 
coaches, and did their calls of compliment in se- 
dan-chairs. The men made themselves brave 
with gold hat-bands and feathers, silk stockings, 
garters, and buckles, buff-coats, belts, and 
leather breeches, and commonly affected tor- 
toise-shell snuff-boxes and signet- and mourn- 
ing-rings; while the women gossiped of Chinese 
silks, brocades, lutestring, taffeta, sarsenet, ging- 
hams, and camlets — not forgetting pyramids 
and turbans, jeweled stomachers, breast-knots, 
and high-heeled shoes for the minuet ; and all 
played piquet and basset and loo,and“vowed” 
and “ protested ” and minced, and were other- 
wise elegantly inane. Yet it had not been long 
since their mothers had sat on stools, and dined 
without forks, and tried to seem quite at home 
over the exotic dish of tea, and jogged and 
bounced on a pillion behind the liveried foot- 
man on their way to church in Talbot or Kent. 
It is a pitiful story of profusion and improvi- 
dence, of crops mortgaged and the proceeds 
squandered in advance, with all the bravado of 
the prodigal, and without the circumspection 
of the swine — until the hovering factor, patient 
and confident, swooped at last, and captured all 
that the gamester or the usurer or the lawyer 
had left. The wise and manly warning of John 
Beale Bordley, addressed in 1771 to hiskinsman 
in London, rings in the ears of his people yet : 


Foppery, idleness, and dissipation are striding 
briskly on, to bring about a general change of pro- 
prietors for our land; the increased cargoes of 
trash this year imported is astonishing. We must 
all, from being plain planters and independent 
men, turn our eyes to the Court and beg for places. 


And all because of the weed that was to be 
reared in sweat and sighs, and gathered and 
stored in care and fear, and bartered in riot and 
ruin. ‘To the planter, that plant of no grace, 
that “ sot-weed,” ashe called it, wasas the prince 
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of this world, whom earth and sky were com- 
missioned to serve, to whom the seasons were 
but serfs, and rain and sunshine appointed tri- 
butes; for the end and outcome of it all was 
the coming of the convoys from May to July, 
when the weed was to find its market in the 
ships, and the ships were to transform those 
simple, kindly shores into a blaring, brazen 
Vanity Fair, withits What d’ ye lack ? and What 
d’ ye lack ?>— of the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life, and the flesh and the devil. 

For this they rigged the hogsheads with axles 
and tongues, and teams of steers or negroes 
rolled them down to the landings ; and the wo- 
men left the bucket in the well, and the hoe- 
cake on the griddle, and the pig in the garden, 
to scramble for the pinnace or the pungy that 
should waft them to the annual scene of rap- 
ture; and then hey for the rings, the ribbons, 
and the bonny breast-knots, the tabby petticoats, 
the lawn aprons, the calamanco shoes, and the 
stay-laces, the corking-pins, the starch, and the 
playing-cards—and one common prayer-book! 
And hey for the duck and hominy, and the rum- 
punch and the reel, and the devil to pay the 
fiddler ! 

These were the revels of the common peo- 
ple, a boisterous and jovial folk, to whom large 
feeding was the obvious expression of prosperity 
and content, and who found their way to the 
robust enjoyments of life by the route of the ali- 
mentary canal. The woods and the waters had 
piled their boards with every toothsome delec- 
tation, and had said to them, “ Dress, and cook, 
and eat!” And they have been dressing and 
cooking ever since, to the end that the rest of 
the world may smack its lips, and sigh for an- 
other appetite. 

These had their faithful chronicler in Mas- 
ter Eben Cook, “Gent.,” who came to the col- 
ony in the very first years of the last century in 
the character of a “ sot-weed factor,” as he styled 
himself. Not having Alsop’s timely warning 
before his eyes, he failed to detect in the hun- 
ters and seine-haulers, the “ cockerouses” 1 and 
overseers, of the Chesapeake those shrewd, sly 
rusticals who “by their crafty and sure Bargain- 
ing do often overreach the raw and unexperi- 
enced Merchant.” So they sent him back shorn, 
a sadder and sulkier man; whereupon he had 
recourse to “satyr,” and avenged himself in 
coarse but vigorous Hudibrastic verse, wherein 
he handles with expressive spitefulness the 
feasts, frolics, and boozy humors of the natives, 
with an occasional shot at “the laws, courts, 
and constitutions” of the country. 

Master Cook was manifestly a “ gent” of con- 
siderable cleverness, and if his entertainers from 
Pomunky to Annapolis contrived to extract 
much fun from his accommodating cockneyism, 

1 Country gentlemen. 
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it is but due to his memory to acknowledge that 
he has had the mother-wit to entertain several 
generations of readers at the expense of his en- 
tertainers. His pictures of the planters and their 
servants and apprentices living on terms of 
homely intercourse, and hobnobbing, crony- 
like, across a pipkin of cider or a tankard of 
sack (for sack was a Falstaffian familiarity from 
the Patuxent to the Severn), have a quality of 
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Abigail ; but we feel that her demure recital of 
that tender confidence must have kept the kit- 
chen in a roar, until the Revolutionary War 
came in, and sot-weed factors went out. 

Then Master Cook jogged to the county- 
town on a court-day, where he saw 


Roaming planters on the ground, 
Drinking of healths in circles round ; 
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genuineness which atones for the malice by the 
verisimilitude. His free-hand sketches are of 
low-raftered sitting-rooms, and homely fare of 
pork and hominyand mush inwooden trenchers, 
and cider-pap with fried bacon and molasses, 
topped off with rum in a runlet, drunk from the 
bung ; of a chamber on the ground floor which 
he shared with dogs, poultry, and pigeons ; of 
a disheveled Abigail who played upon his 
heartstrings with her tale of woe; that how, in 
better times, ere to this land she was unhappily 
trepanned, her clothes were fashionably new, 
nor were her smocks of linen blue. 


But things are changed; now at the hoe 
I daily work, and barefoot go. 

In weeding corn, or feeding swine, 

I spend my melancholy time. 
Kidnapped and fooled, I hither fled 

To shun a hateful nuptial bed ; 

And to my cost already find 

Worse plagues than those I left behind. 


When Master Eben Cook, Gent., had got safely 
back to Marylebone, he pretended to laugh at 


and judges, lawyers, jurymen, and _ bailiffs, 
mixed in a storm of fists and sticks, cocked 
hats and wigs. Happy to escape with his life, 
he “tript it to the Eastern Shoar,” where at 
last he found a timely Friend. 


While riding near a Sandy Bay, 

I met a Quaker, Yea and Nay; 

A Pious, Conscientious Rogue 

As ere wore Bonnet or a Brogue; 
Who neither swore nor kept his Word, 
But Cheated in the Fear of God. 
With this sly Zealot soon I struck 

A Bargain for my English truck, 
Agreeing for Ten Thousand weight 
Of Sot-weed good and fit for freight, 
Broad Oronooka, bright and sound, 
The growth and product of his ground. 


The Contract thus between us made, 
Not well acquainted with the Trade, 
My Goods I trusted to the Cheat, 
Whose crop was then aboard the Fleet, 
And Going to receive my Own, 

I found the Bird was newly flown. 
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It is plain that this badgered and plucked 
adventurer, who at home might write “ Gent.” 
after his name, was not of the gentry while he 
sojourned in the colony. For he was unduly 
familiar with leather breeches, aprons, osna- 
burg shirts, and shag jackets, with drugget, 
fustian, and the like ; and at best he got only as 
far as bob-wigs and brass buckles on his way 
to the curled and powdered perukes, small 
swords and tall canes, knee-breeches of black 
satin or red plush, paste buckles, lace cravats 
and ruffles, long embroidered waistcoats and 
cocked hats, of the superfine gallants and maca- 
ronis. These were to be encountered even in 
his time, although they had not yet become so 
aggressively and oppressively gorgeous as the 
respectable and prudent Eddis! found them 
seventy years later, when he was persuaded that 
“the people of quality too frequently mistake 
profuseness for generosity, and impair their 
health and their fortunes by splendor of ap- 
pearance and magnificence of entertainment.” 
Those fortunes had been erected on a founda- 
tion of land and slaves, and constituted the 
credentials of a set socially aristocratic, and 
taboo to all but their own caste, which included 
representatives of the Crown—such as Eddis, 
who sat at the receipt of customs. But it was 
a house built upon sand; the rains fell, and the 
winds blew; tobacco flagged and failed, and 
wheat began to rear its head ; and the planter 
relapsed into sot-weed ways — cider-pap, pew- 
ter, and the hedge fiddler. In Maryland the 
yeoman has ever held his own against the fine 
gentleman, the buckskin against the silk stock- 
ing; and so long as there were quail in the 
cover and clams in the creek, the Virginia reel 
would ask no odds of the minuet, nor the pil- 
lion of the sedan-chair. Luxury and elegant 
leisure might have the high seats in the syna- 
gogue, and the long epitaphs in the family bury- 
ing-ground, if only sturdy yeomanry and bluff 
independence might have the weather-gage on 
the bay, and the run of the ducking-grounds, 
and the dugout was not required to take back- 
water from the ten-oared barge. 

The gentleman was an actual entity, a thing 
well ascertained and defined, with the right to 
write “Esquire” after his name; the small 
householder, or the tenant on a manor, was 
styled “ Master”; and the only landless folk 
were the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water, who served like Jacob seven years for 
the Leah or the Rachel of a freehold. But 
there was no servility, no crooking of “the 
pregnant hinges of the knee,” that thrift might 
follow fawning. A shrewd and impartial ob- 
server wrote of these people: “ There are few 
who do not seem perfectly conversant with the 


1 William Eddis: “Letters from America” (1769 to 
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general and particular interests of the com- 
munity. An idea of equality also seems to 
prevail, and the inferior order of people pay 
but little external respect to those who occupy 
superior stations.” 

In course of time the encroaching overseer, 
and the patient redemptioner who had served 
his time, planted his savings in brand-new 
acres, and waxed fat on tobacco, came to jost- 
ling the easy-going cockerouse, with his de- 
pleted lands and his plethora of debt, standing 
in his sunshine, giving him their dust on the 
road and their back-water on the bay, out- 
shouting him on court-days, distracting him 
with lawsuits, out-betting and out-brawling 
him at the races and the hazard clubs, and 
making him the game and butt of an offensive 
pack of parasites and adventurers, broken 
rooks and harpies of London, cadets of Bride- 
well and the Fleet. 

The baronial system of the Baltimores, 
which contemplated the establishment of a 
landed aristocracy, was in the strictest sense 
the rule of the landlord. Tracts of from one 
thousand to five thousand acres, bordering on 
the bay, were erected into manors, with the 
right to the lords to hold courts-leet and 
courts-baron, as on the manors of St. Clement’s 
and St. Gabriel’s. In this class we find the 


germ of a nobility, and next below it the body 
of gentlemen planters, “ citizens of credit and 


renown,” from whose ranks were chosen the 
justices and commissioners. Last of all, the 
tenants on the small manors, styled freeholders 
and suitors, and addressed as “ Mr.” by court- 
esy. Davis? describes the plantations as “ the 
most striking feature on the face of society.” 
Hardly a home or a tenement that was not 
approached by water. Here were held the 
earliest courts and councils; governors, privy 
councilors, judges, all were planters. ‘There 
were the merchants, too, trading with London, 
Liverpool, and other English ports. “And 
the large plantations, with their groups of 
storehouses, assumed the aspect and dis- 
charged the functions of little towns.” But the 
spirit of the age was knightly. The progeni- 
tors of the manorial barons of Maryland had 
been gentlemen by virtue of their swords and 
spurs; letters were in slight request among 
them. Macaulay tells us that in England 
many lords of manors had hardly learning 
enough to sign a mittimus. And so our Mary- 
land lords of the manor, a hundred years be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, were commonly 
gentlemen who made their marks on deeds 
and records, when their scriveners and servants 
had done the vulgar writing. Thesword was 
the symbol of distinction, not the purse or the 


2 George Lynn-Lachlan Davis: “The Day-Star of 


American Freedom.” 1855. 
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pen; and those unlettered gentlemen were not 
the less conspicuous in council, or courtly in 
the assembly of dames, because they could not 
pen a nimble compliment or write themselves 
“ Esquire.” 

Two or three generations later we find this 
same class educated, and solicitous for intellec- 
tual acquirement, proud of their imported li- 
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braries (for the most part comprehensive and 
judiciously selected), and sending their sons to 


Oxford or Cambridge. Nor has their influ- 
ence been at any time superseded by that of 
the nouveaux riches. In no American city is 
a man’s bank-book more lightly esteemed, or 
more grudgingly accepted as a social passport, 
than in Baltimore or Annapolis. 
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In 1770 almost every man was a farmer or 
afield-hand ; the exceptions were to be looked 
for among the officials, lawyers, petty dealers, 
country mechanics, bay-sailors, and fishermen ; 
and even these took their turn at planting, hoe- 
ing, or husking. Only the people of quality, 
says Scharf, trundled around in their coaches, 
while restless young squires chased the fox 
through brake and brier, or stood up to their 
waists in water on bleak November days when 
the birds flew low, bringing down canvasbacks 
with their long ducking-guns. “ And then, 
hey for royal suppers of duck and hominy, 
and rum punch, and old Madeira from the 
wood”; long pipes smoked by blazing log fires ; 
card-parties of basset and loo, and to bed long 
after midnight —if there were beds to spare ; 
if not, a sofa and a blanket, or a bearskin on 
the hearth, while the piccaninnies snored, and 
the great dogs whined in dreams, or edged up 
closer to the fire. 

A hard-swearing, hard-drinking, hard-driv- 
ing,— aye, and a hard-working generation, 
when the humor was on them,— who took to 
the forest or the bay with an ardor as natural as 
if their fathers had twanged bows with Robin 
Hood or flourished cutlases with Captain 
Kidd. These were the lads who gaily volun- 
teered for Canada in 1740, or donned leggings, 
moccasins, and the fringed hunting-shirt, with 
even the pipe'and hatchet, to follow Michael 
Cresap on the trail of the Susquehannas or the 
Senecas; and it was their sons and grandsons 
who made the privateers of the Chesapeake so 
formidable as to compel from the British ad- 
miralty that inverted compliment to Baltimore, 
“a nest of pirates.” 

The wives, sisters, and sweethearts of these 
men were their comrades and competitors in 
the saddle or the dugout. They were at home 
on the bridle-path and comfortable on the pil- 
lion; they rode to hounds, and were clever in 
the handling of a tiller or the trimming of a 
sail. Irving describes them as going to balls 
on their side-saddles, with the scarlet cloth of 
the riding-habit drawn over the white satin 
gown. In the flashing canoe, ticklish and fas- 
cinating, they maintained the equilibrium of 
their bodies and their tempers with an expert- 
ness that was not ungraceful, and with a gra- 
ciousness in which long training had made them 
expert. The dugout, dancing in the creek, 
waited upon their freaks and caprices with uses 
as frequent and familiar as those which per- 
tained to the wagon or the gig —to race in a 
ladies’ regatta, or to run out to the old-country 
ship in the offing, bringing blood-stirring news 
of fashions and revolutions, battles and bro- 
cades, cloaks, cardinals, and convicts, sultana 
plumes, French falls, and the fate of nations. 

The correspondence of the Lloyds of Tal- 
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bot, “Masters of Wye,” with their English 
agents, is a revelation of promiscuous luxury 
such as would have moved the admiration of 
Pall Mall, and rebuked the tawdry gorgeous- 
ness of a Beau Nash. The Lloyds (original 
Puritans bewitched) were typical of all that 
was bravest and best in the colonial life, of all 
that was most sumptuous in equipment, most 
profuse and gracious in entertainment, most 
instructed and judicious in the intellectual 
diversions and embellishments of their time. 
I am indebted to the courtesy of the ‘present 
master of Wye House, the Hon. Edward Lloyd, 
seventh of his name, and president of the Senate 
of Maryland, for the pnvilege of making cer- 
tain interesting extracts from the letters of one 
of his ancestors in the province to his London 
agents. 

On August 8, 1791, he orders a phaéton, 
“to be built by the first Maker in London: a 
fashionable, handsome Carriage with two sets 
of Poles, wheels, and Harness, for four horses; 
fitted to drive with or without Postillions.” On 
January 17, 1792, he writes from Wye House 
to Messrs. Oxley, Hancock & Co., London 
merchants, concerning a coach they had 
shipped to him: “We are much pleased with 
the Coach; the only Objection is its being too 
high for the Roads and Gates in this Country. 
The Mares will answer my purpose, but I think 
them high in Price, considering they are not 
elegantly formed nor well matched. They were 
ten Weeks on shipboard. . . . Several were 
lame on being landed, and two of them still 
continue lame.” 

He found the groom who was sent with 
them addicted to “Strong Liquor,” and dis- 
charged him. He insists that the phaéton he 
had ordered on the 8th of August must not be 
hung too high—“being a Gouty Man,” and 
naturally a good judge of wine. “The Claret 
Wine is a sound good Wine, but I have had 
better from London formerly.” He must have 
the best wine that can possibly be procured. 
Mr. Hancock is requested to purchase for him 
an “elegant Watch Clock, proper to fix on a 
Chimney Piece ; also a Sett of fashionable ele- 
gant Ornaments to place on a Mantel of a 
Chimney ; fashionable Decorations to set off a 
Dining or Supper Table that will accommodate 
20 People—with Sketch, showing how the 
Images are to be placed on the Table, accord- 
ing to the Vogue; the cost of the ornaments 
not to exceed 100 guineas.” 

The mantel ornaments consisted of a mirror 
in five sections, framed in silver, mounted on 
silver feet, and decorated with vases and mytho- 
logical figures in bisque. They are still at Wye 
House. 

The master of Wye keeps step bravely with 
the march of mind. He calls for Franklin’s 
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works (“if published”), and the “Court Ga- 
zette”’ from January 1, 1792, “ to be continued 
by every opportunity.” 


Be pleased to subscribe my name for Boydell’s 
Prints of Shakspeere, which have handsomely 
framed in Glass, and forwarded as published. Send 
also a Collection of the best Colored and most Ap- 
proved, Prints, in elegant Frames, sufficient for a 
Withdrawing Room. It is particularly requested 
that some Person of Judgment be employed in 
Selecting this Collection, as none but the most 
Pleasing and best Impressions will answer. The 
Prints of Werther and Charlotte we have. Sub- 
scribe in my name to the Compleat History of 
England, as proposed to be published in the Eu- 
ropean Magazine of January, 1792, and forward 
each Number as published. 


The Boydell illustrations are the subscribers’ 
proofs, issued at two guineas each; and the 
colored prints (many of which still adorn the 


walls of Wye House) are the choicest examples > 


of their kind, including many of the best plates 
of Bartolozzi and Ryland, after Cipriani, An- 
gelica Kauffmann, Mortimer, and others, in rare 
states. 

Later we find him calling for “ Aristotle on 
Government,” an abridgment of Gibbon, and 
the works in English of Emanuel Swedenborg; 
and these expressions of a nobler craving come 
in with an odd effect between “10 pounds 
of Hode’s no. 37 Snuff and % Doz. best Pos- 
tillion Whips.” 


N. B. If there are any new Publications within 
Twelve Months past, of real merit, either Travels, 
Voyages, Political, or good Novels, send them by 
first opportunity. 


Much that follows reads like the catalogue 
of a loan collection projected by the Maryland 
Society of Colonial Dames. “ Four fashionable 
silver Candlesticks, with Snuffers and Stand, 
and my Arms thereon.” These candlesticks, 
together with a very beautiful table-top of silver, 
also embellished with the arms, surrounded by 
Oriental figures emblematic of the service of tea, 
were stolen from Wye House by British sol- 
diers, and afterward restored tothe family. This 
colonial nabob sends to London “a Picture 
of our esteemed Friend Miss Ogle, which is to 
be set in Gold and small Pearls, with the Hair 
on the back fashionably, for my Daughter 
Becky.” He describes with much particularity 
a watch that is wanted for Mrs. Lloyd. It 
must be 


An elegant gold-enameled Repeating Watch, 
by the most approved Maker in London; with an 
elegant fashionable Chain, Key, and Trinkets, 
with a Gold Seal, having my arms and the Let- 
ters E. Ll. on the Arms, in small Cipher Elegantly 
engraved; the Watch to be covered with a Com- 
mon Case, to be worn occasionally. 
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There are to be Two Pairs of Gentlemen’ssil- 
ver Shoe-buckles, of the most elegant patterns ; 
sky-blue Cloth sufficient for six servants’ Coats, 
and yellow ditto for Breeches and Waistcoats, 
besides best Blue and Yellow Livery Lace; 
fashionable Hatts for the family, by Wagner 
of Pall Mall; Morning Caps for Mrs. Lloyd; 
4 dozen Ladies’ best White Kid Gloves, “ for 
a small hand”; 2 Quarts of the finest Milk of 
Roses, in small Bottles; and 20 Pounds of 
best Perfumed Hair Powder. In fact, the con- 
signments of imported hair-powder consumed 
in the household at Wye would suffice in these 
days to provoke a hysterical gasp of high-tariff 
horror, and the perfumes were adequate to 
impart an imperishable fragrance to the fields, 
woods, and waves from Easton to Annapolis. 

Fishing excursions, picnics, and junketings 
al fresco, constituted a conspicuous feature of 
the summer hospitalities of Wye House. For 
these occasions tents were in request; not such 
a tent as a negro might carry on his shoulder, 
and pitch single-handed, but such a circus- 
like pavilion as the Master of Wye contem- 
plated when he instructed Thomas Eden & Co., 
London merchants, to ship to him the cara- 
vansary of canvas he describes: A marquee 
large enough to hold a dozen people, laid off 
with apartments for lodging half that num- 
ber; bedsteads and bedding complete in every 
article; tables and seats to accommodate a 
dozen guests; all of which to be so constructed 
as to be capable of packing up into as small a 
compass as possible. “ It is intended to be 
used occasionally on Fishing Parties on the 
Shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Nothing to 
be left out that may add to its Convenience.” 

This Edward Lloyd 4th, known as “the 
Patriot,” son of Edward “the Councilor,” and 
father of Edward “ the Governor,” had been 
a member of the General Assembly and of the 
Council of Safety, and had represented Mary- 
land in the Provincial, State, and Federal 
governments down to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. He was a patriot by he- 
redity and propensity ; he was the proprietor 
of a patrimonial welkin, and knew how to make 
it ring, regardless of expense, on appropriate 
occasions. His ideas of a Chesepeake pleasure- 
boat, for example, were peculiar, and seem to 
have been formed on the lines of a letter of 
marque. He writes: 


Be pleased to send me a compleat Sett of 
American Colours, for a Pleasure-Boat of about 


60 Tons burthen. Ensign and Pennant with 15 
stripes; myarms painted thereon, the Field azure, 
the Lion Gold; let these Colours be Full-sized. 
Six Brass Guns, with hammers, screws &c. com- 
pleat, to fix on Swivels, and to act in such man- 
ner as fo give the greatest report ; with the letters 
E. LI. thereon; fitted to fire with Locks. Pow- 
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der-horns, pricking-wires, and charges, showing 
the quantity of Powder for each gun; and 200 
Ball, fitted to the size ofthe Bore. Have the Guns 
fully proved before purchasing. Send also 200 
prepared Cartridges filled with powder. 


When the master of Wye House stepped 
over the gangway of this very warlike plea- 
sure-boat, and was received with a salute from 
those six brass guns, acting “ in such manner as 
to give the greatest report,” it is pleasant to 
contemplate the gallant, not to say gorgeous, 
figure he must have cut in the clothes that 
John Winter of St. James street had shipped to 
him: “Cloth Breeches lined with Silk Shag and 
set off with Gold Wire Buttons; six Pair of 
black Silk Breeches ; Two Pair of White Silk 
ditto ; a velvet Suit embroidered with silver ; 
a Macaroni Waistcoat laced with Gold-span- 
gled Lace and lined with Silk Shag; a plain 
Buff Waistcoat Lapelled ; and a flannell pow- 
dering Gown.” Mr. Winter is particular to ex- 
press his professional approval of the velvet 
suit, which is “a fine Garnett Colour, lined with 
Pea-green Sattin, and embroidered with a very 
Genteel silver Embroidery, not very rich, but 
Handsome, and quite a new pattern, and 
which I dare say you will approve of. I have 
also sent an embroidered Sword-Knot to 
match it.” 

Taking leave, for the present, of Wye House 
and its storied precincts, so conspicuously 
representative of all that was bravest and most 
bountiful in the social outcome of colonial 
conditions, let us turn to the mixed multitude 
of the fields and towns, and consider them as 
we find them, in their graver or their gayer 
moods, in those aspects, often contradictory 
but always characteristic, which are remem- 
bered so kindly as the “ old Maryland ways.” 

Very interesting is the first record in Talbot 
County of the transportation to the colony of 
a condemned person. His name was Alexan- 
der MacQueen, “ taken in the late Rebellion 
against his Majesty, in Lancashire in Great 
Britain, and submitted to the Royal Pleasure.” 
Whereupon his Majesty, by the Right Honor- 
able James Stanhope, one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, has signified to 
John Hart, governor of Maryland, his royal 
will and pleasure “that the said Alexander 
MacQueen, now transported into the Province 
of Maryland, in the ship Friendship of Belfast, 
is to abide and serve for the full term of Seven 
Years in the said Province.” 


And whereas Mr Daniel Sherwood of Talbot 
county has purchased the said Alexander Mac- 
Queen for a valuable Consideration, it is his 
Majesty’s pleasure that the said Alexander shall 
serve the said Daniel aforesaid for and during 
the full term and space of time as aforesaid : 
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Given at ye Citie of Annapolis, this 17th day of 
September in the third year of the Reigne of our 
Sovereign Lord, King George of Great Britain, 
etc. Anno Dom. 1716. 
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The records of the colony show that it was 
not unusual for men to sell themselves into 
servitude under masters for a term of years, 
in consideration of the payment of debts pre- 
viously incurred by the servant. Thus John 
Steele, in 1675, bound himself to Edward Roe 
to do all lawful service for four years; Roe to 
pay 4680 pounds of tobacco (including 2000 
pounds due to Roe himself) to the several 
persons named in the covenant. 

Slaves were held by free negroes. A deed 
of emancipation bearing date December 9, 
1793, recites that Negro Tom, late a slave of 
Christopher Birkhead, being possessed of a 
negro girl named Grace, about sixteen years 
old, and held by him in slavery, “ thinking in 
his conscience that all mankind are entitled to 
equal freedom in this life,” hereby declares the 
said girl Grace free from the date of said deed, 
and so renounces all right and claim to her 
person. Similar deeds of emancipation were 
afterward recorded by free negroes in favor 
of slaves whom they had purchased or other- 
wise acquired. Slave-traders, especially those 
who bought slaves for the Southern market, 
soon came to be regarded with popular ab- 
horrence. In an Easton paper of June 12, 
1804, Thomas Prince, a tavern-keeper, pub- 
lishes a card in which he repels with indigna- 
tion, “as a foul aspersion upon his good name 
and as tending to attach indelible obloquy to 
his reputation,” the report that he was associ- 
ated with certain persons in the purchase and 
transportation of negroes to distant States. 

In the Maryland “ Journal” of February 3, 
1792, appears a notice signed by Joseph Town- 
send, secretary, to the effect that “ The Mary- 
land Society for promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery will meet to-morrow evening at Nathan 
Griffith’s at six o’clock.” And on December 6, 
1806, in the Maryland House of Delegates, 
leave was asked to bring in a bill entitled “ An 
Act for the gradual Abolition of Slavery.” The 
motion was lost, but the delegation of Talbot 
(a county having large property in slaves) re- 
corded their emphatic yea. 

A touching instance of the relations of love 
and trust that existed between the old family 
servants and their masters and mistresses is af- 
forded by a letter addressed to the master of 
Wye House in April, 1790, by Joanna Lloyd, 
widow of Richard Bennet Lloyd, afterward 
married to Francis Beckford of Basing Park. 
She writes : 


Lin, our old Negro Servant, will present you 
with this. She is so anxious to return to America 
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that I have put myselfto the Expence of paying her 
Passage, and she now only waits for a fair Wind. 
I have told her I can not be answerable that she 
will have her Freedom when she arrives in Mary- 
land. I canonly recommend herto your Mercy, as 
she has behaved herself well while in this Coun- 
try, and it is her own wish to return to her Own. 


The inference is that the wish of his gracious 
and doubtless charming kinswoman must have 
been as law to the master; for we find her, a 
twelvemonth later, sending him live hares and 
rabbits for breeding; “and we have been 
thinking of sending some Partridge Eggs, 
which, if they arrive good, you may make a 
Hen sit on them.” 

The English love of sport, fostered in the 
colony by larger license of freedom and leisure 
and wider scope for exploit and pastime, be- 
came an insatiable passion, taking in every 
form of “ fun ” that an exuberant vitality joined 
with folly and conceit could contrive, from 
steeplechasing and fox-hunting to bull-bait- 
ing, cock-fighting, and dueling. Scrub- and 
quarter-races were the invariable diversion for 
every gathering of the people on court- and mar- 
ket-days, until the law was invoked to prohibit 
them, as a nuisance and offense, on Sundays 
and “at Quaker meetings.” There were races 
for purses and cups at Annapolis, Williams- 
burg, and Marlborough, as early as 1750, and 
Maryland and Virginia often contended for the 
honors on the Chestertown course. Governor 
Ogle was among the first to import English- 
bred stallions; and the famous Figaro of the 
Annapolis meetings in 1767 had been brought 
over by Dr. Hammond after winning races at 
Preston and Carlisle. 

Land and negroes were lost and won on the 
course. Lady Teazle has a neat little wager 
with Charles Surface — her cunning mulatto 
page Puck to a quilted side-saddle; while the 
sanctimonious Joseph addresses his uncle as 
“ Honoored Sir,” and desires his esteemed judg- 
ment on the morality of racing. 

We read of “a nice Red Fox” that will be 
let out on Saturday from Mr. Lowe’s tavern 
in Easton ; and on Friday, March 4, 1796, of a 
cock-fight to comeoff at Newmarket—a main of 
fifteen cocks on each side. “The bet onthe Main 
is 20 guineas, and one guinea on each Battle. 
Perhaps it will be the greatest Cockfight that 
ever was on the Eastern Shore of Maryland.” 

Among the records of a county court is one 
of June 5, 1722, “ ordering that the Publick 
Houses in the County shall be hindered from 
Keeping their Nine Pins on the Streets during 
the Sitting of the Court; and that no persons 
whatsoever be suffered to play at them during 
the term aforesaid.” 

In March, 1690, Francis Butler-is sued by 

1 Scharf: “ History of Maryland.” 
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Thomas Bruff on a tavern bill which enumer- 
ates a variety of tipple no less alluring than 
archaic—“ Burnt Rum, Canary, Mulled Wine, 
Sack, Syder, Perry, Punch, Claret, Flipp, 
Quince Drink, Sampson and Bear [beer].” 
In those days a man’s tap-room score seems 
to have run on as long as the chalk lasted; in 
fact, long credits were the rule in every line of 
business : even the postmaster finds the opera- 
tion of the system not wholly free from em- 
barrassment, as appears by his notice in a 
newspaper of November 14, 1797: 


To those Gentlemen who have now open Ac- 
counts in the Office, he submits the two following 
Propositions: That they either pay for their Let- 
tersand Papers at the time they shall be taken from 
the Office, or that they anticipate and deposit in 
the Office the amount of their quarterly postage. 


Early in the present century young gentle- 
men were expected to engage in duels in the 
intervals of business. The provision was a 
salutary one, inasmuch as it served to keep 
them out of mischief, while it entertained their 
friends. For this reason it was the practice to 
take the community into confidence, and to con- 
duct the proceedings with unstinted publicity — 
a custom which commended itself to the ap- 
proval of the parties most tragically concerned, 
because it afforded them the chance to air 
their valor in the public prints, and at the 
same time to exercise their wits in the con- 
trivance of new and ingenious forms of scath- 
ing sarcasm and intolerable taunt, for “post- 
ing” at the court-house or the tavern. Here 
is a notable example: 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


WARWICK, 2nd Jany. 1805. 

I have stated facts — facts that no equivocation 
can supercede; and if Mr. K——- dare deny them 
he asserts that which is not truth. If he takes 
usurage [sic] at any expressions I have used, and 
will call on me, I will give him Satisfaction. If 
the object of his pursuit is a paper war, I now 
file my objections to it; and if he pursues such 
conduct I shall view him, as his friend Mr. S——, 
a Coward and a Poltroon. 

HENRY RINGOLD, 
Second and Friend of Alexander Stuart, Jr. 


The public press was by no means lacking 
in those qualities of invention and imagination 
which still go to the making of a great news- 
paper. Nothing human or inhuman, mun- 
dane or supernatural, was foreign to its office. 
On October 20, 1795, “ A Constant Reader” 
informs the world through the columns of an 
Easton paper that the people of Annapolis have 
been greatly alarmed. 


The other day the Coffins in the Old Burial 
Ground (at least 100) rose full six inches above 
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the surface of the Earth, from what Cause is not 
known, but we have been amused with a variety 
of Reports and Conjectures thereon. The whole 
City has been a spectator of the Awful Scene, 
which (with a Report just come to hand from Phil- 
adelphia, respecting the appearance of Angels 
in the streets of that City, and the Conversation 
they had with the Watchmen) made a very sen- 
sible and deep impression upon the Spectators, 
and which I assure you was very visible in their 
Countenance. 

I am just informed that a Young Lady of this 
City [Easton] has drawn the Hotel; and that a 
Young Man lost his Nose in an encounter at 
a Tavern. His Adversary bit it off. 


It is subsequently explained that the accom- 
plished and enterprising young lady drew the 
hotel with a common lead-pencil, and not with 
cart-ropes or a lottery ticket, as some had 
vainly imagined; but we are left to conjecture 
at what time the spectators were amused by 
the subsidence of the coffins. 

There was always a poet’s corner, in which 
from time to time the shrinking Muse took ref- 
uge from the world’s ignoble strife, to sigh with 
Dobson, the inspired oysterman of St. Peter’s 
parish, in a “ Most Excellent New Song.” 


It is of a Damsel whoom I do write, 

And in her sweet company I took Delight, 
Her charming Love for to obtain ; 

And after this it proves a pain. 


I promist her my love was free 

From any Deceit or Uncevelty, 

And hoping she wood pitty poor Swains, 
And free me of all my pains. 


She unto me O then did say, 
To grant you Love I must say Na. 
Some other man O I do love, 
And unto you I should cruel prove. 


Then unto my bed O I did go, 

My heart was full of Greef and wo ; 

I still kept musing what I should say 
For to gain her Love some other day. 


Cupit I do beseech you to be so kind 
To send home my heart which is confined. 


On May 1, 1792, the “ élite” of Easton were 
treated to an “ Elegant Exhibition of Wax 
Works” at Captain Richard Coward’s house. 


Mr. Wm. Bowen respectfully informs the La- 
dies and Gentlemen of Easton and Vicinity, 
that his Exhibition is now ready for their Amuse- 
ment. It would be needless to give a particular 
Description of all the Figures contained in this 
much admired Collection. However, among the 
most Interesting, we shall mention a beautiful 
Female Figure, lately added, called One of the 
beauties of Annapolis. 

This Exhibition contains about 30 Figures, 
large as life, and is universally allowed to merit 
the Patronage and attention of the Public. . . . 

As Mr. Bowen intends to close his Exhibition 
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in the space of a few days, he hopes that all those 
who wish to gratify themselves in Viewing this 
great Production of Art, will embrace the present 
opportunity, as it will undoubtedly be the Last. 

For sale, a few Likenesses of the President 
of the United States, a variety of elegant Prints, 
and a Guitar. 


The theaters produced “ Douglas” and 
“The Roman Father,” with hornpipes and 
patriotic songs between; while the raptures 
of Ricketts’s Circus held our little progenitors 
in thrall by the spell of those perennial novel- 
ties of the sawdust, “ the Tinker’s Ramble, the 
Trick Mule, and the Metamorphosis of theSack, 
as presented for the astonishment and delight 
of the Nobility and gentry at Sadler’s Wells.” 

Mr. Robardet respectfully informs the ladies 
and gentlemen of Easton (July 1, 1793) that 
he proposes to open a dancing-schoo! in that 
city. He has taught in Philadelphia, Anna- 
polis, and Baltimore, and has had the honor 
of the patronage of Mrs. Washington’s grand- 
children, “and several other of the most respect- 
able characters in the above places.” Never- 
theless, he has a competitor for the favor of 
the fashionable in the person of M. Duclaragq, 
who “ will give lessons on the violin and flute, 
and teach the stately steps of the minuet de la 
cour, and the A//emands, besides the Gavotte 
de Vestris and the Russian waltz.” 

The historians of Annapolis find a tanta- 
lizing fascination in the decade preceding the 
Revolution. Again and again they return to 
the theme, and dwell upon it as if spellbound 
by its splendid and picturesque forms of folly 
and naughtiness. They tell how leisure and 
culture waited upon wealth with all the allure- 
ments of a refined sensuousness. Merry Eng- 
land contributed the latest devices of an art- 
ful extravagance for the pampering of opulence 
and the diverting of ennui and indolence. 
These people lived in houses built and em- 
bellished with costly woods and marbles, and 
furnished with the choicest productions of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and the brothers Adam. 
When they made the round of visits, or gath- 
ered for the minuet, they came in elegant 
equipages, drawn by gallant steeds and man- 
aged by liveried slaves. Many of the resi- 
dences were distinguished by the superlatives 
of fastidious taste, while the employment 
of a French hair-dresser (by one lady at a 
thousand crowns a year) was prescribed bya 
censorship of languid voluptuaries, who minced 
and pranced around the severe stateliness of 
Colonel George Washington when he came to 
limber himself at a card-party or a ball. 

Life on the bay was ever buoyant and care- 
less : it veered with the rudder and bulged with 
the sail; it carried a tricksy pennant at the 
peak, and a frolicsome fiddle at the gangway ; 
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it took in the quiet of the creek and the bustle 
of the steamboat-landing with equal gusto; 
it lightened business with pleasure, and made a 
picnic of occupation ; and though it might call 
itself a dinghy, it behaved like a jolly-boat. 
The “bugeye” that drowsed at anchor in 
the cove, lulled by the lapping of ripples, and 
the pinnace that danced in the moonlight on the 
swell off Cedar Point, were craft whose peculi- 
arities of line and rig had been alike deter- 
mined by local conditions. Beginning in the 
primitive handiness and spryness of the Indian 
dugout, to end in the peerless audacity and ex- 
ploit of the Cape Horn clipper, they were, 
through all the long process of development, 
to retain the fine Chesapeake ways which made 
the canoe aclipper and kept the clippera canoe, 
when the bay which had once been an Indian 
war-path had become a highway of the nations. 
Scharf reminds us that the tide in the bay 
does not ebb or flow with strength enough to 
check the course of a sailing craft under head- 
way; and the early colonists sailed or paddled 
from inlet to island in the canoe or the pungy, 
as, later, the lordly planters careered in their 
ten-oared barges, pulled by slaves. It was not 
long before the country bottoms of the Chesa- 
peake controlled the coastwise commerce from 
New England to the West Indies. They traded 
with Liverpool and Bristol, and smuggled for 
Holland and France. Bordeaux wines became 


plentiful and cheap in the province ; our lead- 
ing merchants conversed in French ; our fash- 


ionable women dressed in French; “and 
Antigua rums, Martinique cordials, and Schei- 
dam Schnapps, were found on most side- 
boards.” Old-country ships brought the 
planter’s supplies to his very door, and the 
barges and lighters that took off his tobacco 
brought back his dry-goods and groceries. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution, the smart 
and handy craft of the Chesapeake proceeded 
to show that they could fight as well as trade, 
and the port of Baltimore soon became the 
center of a system of privateering so formidable 
that the enemy had hardly learned to respect 
it before he began to fear it. The records 
show that between April 1, 1777, and March 
14, 1783, two hundred and forty-eight vessels 
sailed out of the bay under letters of marque— 
“and this with a British fleet at Hampton Roads 
and inside the Capes nearly all the time.” The 
gallant Chasseur, armed with twelve guns, 
manned by one hundred officers and men of 
Maryland,andcommanded by Captain Thomas 
Boyle, made a true viking’s record, capturing 
eighty vessels, of which thirty-two were of equal 
force with the privateer, and eighteen superior 
in guns and men. Boyle was born at Marble- 
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head in 1776, married in Baltimore in 1794, 
and died at sea in October, 1825. He com. 
manded a ship when he was a lad of sixteen, 
married at eighteen, and made a dramatic end 
of a romantic and glorious career at forty-nine.! 

These Chesapeake privateers and letters of 
marque were as hornets and wasps in the face 
of the enemy. They fought and captured ships 
and smaller craft at the very gates of his ports, 
in the British and Irish channels, off the North 
Cape, on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, in the 
East and West Indies, and in the Pacific Ocean. 

The ship-builders of St. Michael’s in -Tal- 
bot County, who have plied their honorable 
craft since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, hold fast by their hereditary claim that 
the primal model of the Baltimore clipper, and 
the later clipper-ship (White Squall, Flying 
Cloud, Trade Wind, or Typhoon) of the Cali- 
fornia and China trade, was lined in their boat- 
houses long years before the first scales of the 
yellow metal had dazzled the eyes and dazed 
the wits of the diggers in Captain Sutter’s mill- 
race. Itisa development, they say, of the light 
pinnace, or galley, in which “ Claiborne’s merry 
men fought, traded, and frolicked with the 
Susquehannocks and the Nanticokes,” from 
Kent to Spesutie Island. 

In 1832, in Baltimore, a stage started from 
Barnum’s Hotel daily for Philadelphia, via 
York, Harrisburg, and Lancaster; but the route 
most approved by people of condition was 
by the George Washington or the Constitution 
steamboat, up the bay to Frenchtown; thence 
by frisky little coaches on a crazy little railroad 
to Newcastle on the Delaware ; and thence by 
boat again to Philadelphia — “ through in ten 
hours.” This was the route which was espe- 
cially affected by foreign dignitaries, Federal 
officials, senators and representatives, flitting 
between Washington and the North. Those 
were famous repasts that were served to dis- 
tinguished men and brilliant women at the 
captain’s table in the saloon of the George 
Washington. Here the great “ Expounder of 
the Constitution” hobnobbed with “ Harry of 
the West,” and talked of “ compromise” across 
the deviled crabs; and here, in his last days, 
John Randolph of Roanoke, weird and pessi- 
mistic, shook his long skinny finger at “ Old 
Bullion,” between the walnuts and the wine, 
while Dolly Madison lamented with Nellie 
Custis the degeneracy of the cream-sauce. 

Even as I write, that sauce-boat is before 
me, my own precious possession. It bears 
the image and superscription of the dear old 
barge, and its handle seems still to tingle with 
the touch of those historic fingers. 

1 Coggeshall: “History of American Privateers.” 


John Williamson Palmer. 





THE CASTING VOTE. 


By the Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


WITH PICTURES BY LOUIS LOEB. 


T was a hot day in the 

P little valley town, 

the first Thursday in 

August, the climax of 

a drought, with the 

sun blazing down 

from dawn to dusk, 

and not a cloud, not 

a vagrant mist, not 

even the stir of the 

impalpable ether, to interpose. The mountains 
that rimmed the horizon all around Colbury 
shimmered: azure, seeming far away through 
the heated air. No wind came down those 
darker indentations that marked ravines. A 
dazzling, stifling stillness reigned ; yet now and 
again an eddying cloud of dust would spring 
up along the streets, and go whirling up-hill 
and down, pausing suddenly, and settling upon 
the overgrown shrubbery in the pretty village 


yards, or on white curtains hanging motionless 
at the windows of large, old-fashioned frame 


houses. Even the shadows were hot, with a 
sort of closeness unknown in the open air, yet 
as they dwindled to noontide proportions, it 
seemed as if some alleviation were withdrawn; 
and though the mercury marked no change, all 
the senses welcomed the post-meridian length- 
ening of the images of bough and bole beneath 
the trees, and the fantastic architecture of the 
reflection of chimney and gable and dormer- 
window, elongated out of drawing, stretching 
across the grassy streets and ample gardens. 
There among the grape trellises, and raspberry 
bushes, and peach- and cherry-trees, the lo- 
custs chirred and chirred, a tireless, vibrating- 
panegyric of hot weather. The birds were 
hushed; sometimes under a clump of matted 
leaves one of the feathered gentry might be 
seen with wings well held out from his panting 
sides. The beautiful green beetle, here called 
the “ June-bug,” hovered about the beds of 
thyme, its jeweled, enameled green body and 
its silver gauze wings flashing in the sun, al- 
though June was far down the revolving year. 
Blue and lilac lizards basked in the garden 
walks, which were cracked by the heat. Little 
stir was in the streets; the languid business 
of a small town was transacted if absolute need 
required, and postponed if a morrow would ad- 


mit of contemplation. The voters slowly re- 
paired to the polls with a sense of martyrdom 
in the cause of party, and the election was pass- 
ing off in a most orderly fashion, there being 
no residuum of energy in the baking town to 
render it disorderly or unseemly. Often not a 
human being was to be seen, coming or going ; 
sometimes a man in his shirt-sleeves waylaid 
another under an umbrella for a few moments, 
some candidate’s friend, leaving not even a 
belated stone unturned. 

To Theodosia it was all vastly different from 
the picture she had projected of Colbury with 
an election in progress. In interest, move- 
ment, populousness, it did not compare with 
county-court day, which her imagination had 
multiplied when she estimated the relative im- 
portance of the events. She had made no al- 
lowance for the absence of the country people, 
specially wont to visit the town when that tri- 


‘ bunal was in session, but now all dutifully in 


place voting in their own remote districts. 
The dust, the suffocating heat, the stale, vapid 
air, the indescribable sense of a lower level—all 
these affected her like a veritable burden, ac- 
customed as she was to the light and rare moun- 
tain breeze, to the tempered sun, the mist, and 
the cloud. The new and untried conditions of 
town life trarnmeled and constrained her. She 
had a certain pride, and she feared she contin- 
ually offended against the canons of metro- 
politan taste. In every passing face she saw 
surprise, and she fancied reprehension. Inevery 
casual laugh she heard ridicule. Her brain 
was a turmoil of conflicting anxieties, hopes, 
resolutions, and in addition these external de- 
mands upon her attention served to intensify 
her absorbing emotions and to irritate her 
nerves rather than to divert or soothe them. 
She had escaped from the relative at whose 
house she was making a visit, craftily timed to 
include election day, on the plea that she wished 
to see something of the town. “ Ye don’t live 
up on the mounting, Cousin Anice, ’mongst 
the deer, an’ b’ar, an’ fox, like me,” she had 
said jestingly, “or ye ’d want ter view all the 
town ye kin.” And once outside the shabby 
little palings, she returned no more for many 
hours. 

Up and down the scorching streets she wan- 
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dered, debating within herself anxious ques- 
tions which, she felt, affected all her future, and 
unfitting herself still further to reach that just 
and wise conclusion she desired to compass. 
She could not altogether abstract her mind, de- 
spite the interests which she had at stake. She 
noticed that her unaccustomed feet stumbled 
over the flag-stones of the pavement —“ Fit fur 
nothin’ but followin’ the plow!” she muttered 
in irritation. She hesitated at the door of a 
store, then sidled sheepishly in, tearing her dress 
on a nail in a barrel set well in the corner and 
out of the way. 

But while looking over the pile of goods 
which she had neither the wish nor the money 
to purchase, she could have sunk with shame 
with the sudden thought that perhaps it was 
not the vogue in Colbury to keep a clerk ac- 
tively afoot to while away the idle time of a 
desperately idle woman. She could not at 
once decide how she might best extricate her- 
self, and for a good while the empty show of 
an impending purchase went on. 

“ T "Ii — I'll kem an’ see ’bout ’n it ter-mor- 
rer,” she faltered at last. ‘“ Much obleeged.” 

“No trouble to show goods,” said the mar- 
tyr of the counter, politely. In truth he had 


in the course of his career shown them as 
futilely to women who were much older and 
far, far uglier, and contemplating purchase as 


remotely. 

She went out scarlet, slow, tremulous, and 
walking close‘in to the wall like an apprehen- 
sive cat, looking now and again over her shoul- 
der. She wondered if he laughed when he 
was alone. 

Her shadow was long now as it preceded 
her down the street, lank, awkward, clumsy. 
She took note of the late hour which it inti- 
mated, and followed the extravagant, lurching 
caricature of herself down to the palings of 
her cousin’s house, a little unpainted, hum- 
ble building set in the back yard, against the 
good time coming when a more ornate struc- 
ture should be prefixed. The good timeseemed 
still a long way off. Her cousin’s ironing-board 
was on the porch, and presently a lean, elderly, 
active woman whisked out, her flat-iron in her 
hand. 

“ Cousin Anice,” called Theodosia from the 
gate, “ how ’s the ‘lection turned out ?” 

Cousin Anice paused to put her finger in 
her mouth; thus moistened, she touched it to 
the flat-iron, which hissed smartly, and which 
she applied then to the apron on the board. 

“T_aws-a-massy ! chile, the polls is jes closed, 
an’ all the country deestric’s ter be hearn from. 
We won't know till ter-morrer — till late ter- 
night, nohow.” 

Theodosia leaned against the gate. How 
could she wait! How could she endure the 
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suspense! She thought of Justus, and of her 
promise to fix the date of the wedding on 
election day, but only as an additional factor 
of trouble in her own anxiety and indecision. 

“* Wat ’s been hyar ez cross ez two sticks,” 
said Mrs. Elmer. She paused to hold up the 
apron, exquisitely white, and sheer, and stiff, 
and to gaze with critical professional eyes upon 
it; she was what is known as a “ beautiful 
washer and ironer,” although otherwise not 
comely. “Wat ’s beat plumb out o’ sight, 
ef the truth war knowed, I reckon. He ’lows 
he ’s powerful feared. Ef ’t war Justus, now, 
he’d hev been ’lected, sure. Justus is a mighty 
s’perior man; pity he never had no eddica- 
tion. He could hev done anything — sharp 
ez abrier. Yes; Wat’s beat, I reckon.” 

In the instant Theodosia’s heart sank. But 
she turned from the palings, and sauntered 
resolutely on. It well behooved her to take 
counsel with herself. “I mought hev made 
a turr’ble, turr’ble mistake,” she muttered. 
She was sensible of a sharp pang pervading 
her consciousness. Nevertheless; judgment 
clamored for recognition. 

“ Everybody gins Justus a good name, bet- 
ter ’n Wat,” she argued. “ An’ ef Wat ain't 
‘lected —” 

She walked down the street with a freer 
step, her head lifted, her self-respect more 
secure. With the possible collapse of her pros- 
pect of living in Colbury, of her ambition to 
adjust herself to the exigent demands of its 
more ornate civilization, her natural untrained 
grace was returning to her. She was certainly 
stylish enough for the hills, where she was likely 
to live all her days, and with this realization 
she quite unconsciously seemed easy enough, 
unconstrained enough, graceful enough, to pass 
muster in a wider sphere. Her heart was beat- 
ing placidly now with the casting away of this 
new expectation that had made all its pulses 
tense. Thestill air was cooler, orat least darker. 
A roseate suffusion was in the sky, although a 
star twinkled there. More people were in the 
streets; doors and windows were open, and faces 
appeared now and again among the vines and 
curtains. As she hesitated on the street cor- 
ner, two young girls in white dresses and with 
fair hair passed her. She watched them with 
darkening brow as they drew hastily together, 
and suddenly she overheard the half-smothered 
exclamation which had a dozen times to-day 
barely escaped her ears. 

“ What a pretty, pretty girl! Oh, my! how 
pretty, how pretty!” 

Theodosia stood like one bewitched; a light 
like the illumination of jewels was in her sap- 
phire eyes; the color surged to her cheek; she 
lifted up her head on its round, white throat; 
her lips curved. “ Oh, poor fool!” she thought 
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in pity for herself, for this was what the Colbury 
people had been saying all day in their swift, 
recurrent glances, their half-masked asides, 
their furtive turning to look after her. And 
she —to have given herself a day of such keen 
misery unconscious of their covert encomiums! 

“I live up thar in the wilderness till I jes 
don’t sense nothin’,” she said. 

All the wilting prospects of life were re- 
freshed as a flower in the perfumed dew-fall. 
She felt competent, able to cope with them 
all; her restored self-confidence pervaded her 
whole entity, spiritual and material. She walked 
back with an elastic step, a breezy, debonair 
manner, and she met Justus Hoxon at the 
gate of her cousin’s house with a jaunty assur- 
ance, and with all the charm of her rich beauty 
in the ascendant. 

He would fain have detained her in the 
twilight. “What ’s that ye promised to tell 
me ‘lection day ?” 

“I ‘lowed the day Wat war ’lected,” she 
temporized, laying her hand on the gate, which 
his stronger hand kept still closed. 

“ Waal, this is the day Wat is ’lected.” 

She drew back. Even in the dim light he 
could see her blue eyes widening with inquiry 
as she looked at him. 

“T ’lowed the returns war n’t all in,’ 
said doubtfully. 

“ They ain’t, but enough hev kem in sence 
the polls closed ter gin him a thumpin’ ma- 
jority. He’s safe.” The tense ring of triumph 
was in his voice. 

The scene was swimming before her; she 
was dazed by the sudden alternations of hope 
and despair, of decision and counter-decision, 
by the seeming instability of all this. Once 
more she thought, in a tremble and with a 
difference, of the mistake she might have made. 
She held to the gate to keep her feet, no longer 
to open it. 

“What did ye promise ter tell me ‘lection 
day ?” he demanded once more, clasping her 
hand as it lay on the palings. 

“’Lection day?” she said with a forced 
laugh —“ ’t ain’t e-ended yit. An’,” with a 
sudden resolution of effecting a diversion— 
“afore it zs e-ended I want ter git a peep 
through that thar thing they call a telling- 
scope, ef they “low women folks ter look 
through it.” 

He was instantly intent. 

“ Laws-a-massy, yes!” he exclaimed. “I 
seen Mis’ Dr. Kane, and Mis’ Jedge Peters, 
an’ thar darters, an’ a whole passel o’ women 
folks over thar one night las’ week. The young 
folks jes amble up an’ down the court-house 
yard, bein’ moonlight, like a lot o’ young colts 
showin’ thar paces. An’ even ef they ain’t thar 
ter-night, I ’ll take ye over thar arter supper, 


’ 


she 
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with yer cousin Anice ter keep ye in counte- 
nance.” 

But after supper there was a sufficiency of 
fluttering white dresses astir in the court-house 
yard, and now and again crossing the wide, ill- 
paved street thither, to warrant Theodosia in 
dispensing with her cousin’s company, much 
to that sophisticated worthy’s relief. 

“T hev seen all Colbury ’s got ter show,” 
she said with sated pride. “An’ bein’ ez I hev 
hed a hard day’s ironin’, I hev got a stitch in 
my side.” 

“T ’d onderstan’ that better if ye hed hed 
a hard day’s sewin’,” said Justus. He was in 
high feather, eager, jubilant, drinking in all 
the rich and subtle flavors of success with the 
gusto of personal triumph. 

“ He air prouder ’n Wat,” more than one 
observer opined. 

There was another fine exhibition of pride 
on display in the court-house yard that even- 
ing. One might have inferred that Dr. Kane 
had made the comet, from his satisfaction in its 
proportions, his accurate knowledge and ex- 
position of its history, its previous appearances, 
and when its coming again might be expected. 
He was the principal physician of the place, 
and the little telescope was his property, and 
he had thus generously loaned it to the pub- 
lic with the hope of illuminating the general 
ignorance by a nearer view of the starry 
heavens, while it served his own and his 
neighbors’ interest in the nightly progress of 
the great comet. Total destruction had been 
prophesied as its imminent fate, but it had so 
far justified its owner’s confidence in the pro- 
miscuous politeness of Kildeer County, and 
had been a source of infinite interest and plea- 
sure to the country folks from the coves and 
mountains, who had never before seen, nor in 
good sooth heard of, such an instrument. For 
weeks past almost all night curious groups took 
possession of it at intervals, and doubtless it 
did much to enlarge their idea of science and 
knowledge of celestial phenomena, for it often 
jumped with Dr. Kane’s idle humor to stand 
by and explain the various theories touching 
comets —their velocity, their substance or lack 
of substance, their recurrence, their status in 
the astral economy, and cognate themes. As he 
was a man of very considerable reading and 
mental qualifications, of some means for the in- 
dulgence of his taste, and a good deal of leisure, 
the synopsis of astronomical science presented 
in the successive expositions was very well worth 
listening to, especially by the more ignorant 
of the community, who were thus enlightened 
as to facts hitherto foreign even to their wild- 
est imaginings. 

But following hard on every benefaction is 
the trail of ingratitude, and certain of the ir- 
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reverent in the crowd found a piquant zest in 
secret derision of the doctor, who sometimes 
did, in truth, present the air of a showman 
with a panorama. More especially was this 
the case when his enthusiasm waxed high, and 
his satisfaction in the glories of the comet par- 
took of a positive personal pride. 

“What ’s he goin’ ter do about it?” de- 
manded one grinning rustic of another on the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

‘Put salt on its tail,” responded his inter- 
locutor. 

Others affected to believe that the doctor 
was performing a great feat with the long bow, 
especially in the tremendous measurements of 
which he seemed singularly prodigal. A ref- 
erence to the height of the mountains of the 
moon as compared with the neighboring ranges 
elicited a whispered hope that the roads were 
better there than those of the Great Smoky, and 
an inquiry concerning the probable fate of the 
comet provoked a speculation that when he 
was done with it he would sell it at public out- 
cry to the highest bidder at the east door of the 
court-house. 

Close about the stand, however, the crowd 
took on something of the demeanor of a liter- 
ary society. Discussions were in order, ques- 
tions asked and answered, authorities quoted 
and refuted: the other physician, who practised 
much in consultation with Dr. Kane, two or 
three clergymen, several of the officers of the 
court, and a number of lawyers, all taking part. 
The more youthful members of the gathering 
affected the réle of peripatetic philosophers, 
and sauntered to and fro, arm in arm, in the 
light of the waxing moon. 

The big black shadows of the giant oaks were 
all dappled with silver as the beams pierced the 
foliage and fell to the ground below; only the 
cornice of the building threw an unbroken im- 
age, massive and somber, on the sward. The 
low clustering roofs of the town had a thin 
bluish haze hovering about them, and were all 
softly and blurringly imposed on the vaguely 
blue sky and the dim hills beyond. Among 
them a vertical silver line glinted, sharply me- 
tallic—the steeple of a church. Here and 
there a yellow light gleamed from alamp within 
a window. No sound came from the streets ; 
all the life of the place seemed congregated 
here. 

There was a continual succession of postu- 
lants to gaze through the telescope, some 
gravely curious, some stolidly iconoclastic and 
incredulous, others with covert levity, and still 
others, self-conscious, solicitous, secretly de- 
termined to affect to see all that other people 
could see, lest some subtle incapacity, some fla- 
grant rusticity, be inferred from failure. These 
last were hasty observers, scarcely waiting to 
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adjust the eye to the lens, fluttered, and prolific 
of inapt exclamations, which too often betrayed 
the superficial, informal character of the in- 
vestigation. Tothisclass did Theodosia belong. 

“ Plumb beautiful!” she murmured under 
her breath, after a momentary contact of her 
dazzled eye with the brass rim of the telescope. 

“Try ag’in, ’Dosia!” exclaimed Justus, 
aghast at this perfunctory dismissal of the 
comet, as she turned to go away. 

She winced a little from his voice, clear, vi- 
brant, and urgent, for Justus had no solicitude 
concerning the superior canons of Colbury 
touching etiquette, and suffered none of her 
anxieties. She caught Dr. Kane’s eyes fixed 
upon him as she moved hastily away, and then 
he came up beside Justus, who stood near the 
tube. 

“ Let me explain the thing to you, Hoxon,” 
he said. “Try a peep yourself.” 

Justus glanced after her. Walter had joined 
her—not so soon, however, but that she heard 
a half-suppressed criticism on her lover as he 
turned to the telescope and Dr. Kane’s ex- 
position. 

“ Pity he’s got no education — smart fellow, 
but can’t even read and write.” 

“ Smart” enough to be an apt pupil. The 
others pressed close around, listening to the 
measured voice of the physician and the quick, 
pertinent questions of the star-gazer. 

It isas an open scroll, that magnificent, won- 
der-compelling cult of the skies, not the sealed 
book of other sciences. Since the days of the 
Chaldean, all men of receptive soul in solitary 
places, the sailor, the shepherd, the hunter, or 
the hermit, whether of the wilderness of nature 
or the isolation of crowds, have read there of 
the mystery of the infinite, of the order and 
symmetry of the plan of creation, of the proof 
of the existence of a God, who controls the 
sweet influences of Pleiades and makes strong 
the bands of Orion. The unspeakable thought, 
the unformulated prayer, the poignant sense of 
individual littleness, of atomic unimportance, 
in the midst of the vast scheme of the universe, 
inform every eye, throb in every breast, whe- 
ther it be of the savant, with all the appliances 
of invention to bring to his cheated senses the 
illusion of a slightly nearer approach, or of the 
half-civilized llanero of the tropic solitudes, 
whose knowledge suffices only to note the hour 
by the bending of the great Southern Cross. 
It is the heritage of all alike. 

For Justus Hoxon, who had followed the 
slow march of the stars through many a year in 
troubled watches of the night, when anxiety 
and foreboding could make no covenant with 
sleep, there was, in one sense, little to learn. 
He knew them all in their several seasons, the 
time of their rising, when they came to the 
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meridian, and when they were engulfed in 
the west, till with another year they sparkled 
on the eastern rim of the sky. He listened to 
Dr. Kane’s explanation of this with an air of 
acceptance, but he hardly heeded the detail 
of their distance from the earth and from one 
another—he knew that they were far. And he 
shook his head over speculations as to their 
physical condition, vegetation, organic life, and 
inhabitation. “Ye ain’t got no sort o’ means 
o’ knowin’ sech, Doctor,” he said reprehen- 
sively, gaging the depths of the ignorance of 
the wise man. 

He heard their names with alert interest, 
and repeated them swiftly after his mentor to 
set them in his memory. “ By George!” he 
cried delightedly, “I hed no idee they hed 
names!” 

And as the amateur astronomer, pleased 
with so responsive a glow, began the tracing 
of the fantastic imagery of the constellations, 
detailing the story of each vague similitude, 
he marked the sudden dawn of a sort of en- 
chantment in his interlocutor’s mind, the first 
subtle experience of the delights of the ideal 
and the resources of fable. It exerted upon Dr. 
Kane a sort of fascinated interest, the observa- 
tion of this earliest exploration of the realms 
of fancy by so keen and receptive an intelli- 
gence. The comet, the telescope, the crowd, 
were forgotten, as with Hoxon at his elbow he 
made the tour of the court-house yard, from 
point to point, wherever the best observation 
might be had of each separate sidereal etching 
on the deep blue. For a time the crowd casu- 
ally watched them with a certain good-natured 
ridicule of their absorption, and the telescope 
maintained its interest to the successive wights 
who peered through at the comet still splen- 
didly ablaze despite the light of the gibbous 
moon. The ranks of young people prome- 
naded up and down the brick walks and the 
grassy spaces. Elder gossips sat on the'court- 
house steps, or stood in groups about the gates, 
and discussed the questions of the day. Grad- 
ually disintegration began. The clangor of the 
gate rose nowand then as homeward-bound par- 
ties passed through, becoming constantly more 
frequent. Still the shifting back and forth of 
the thinning ranks of the peripatetic youth went 
on, and laughter and talk resounded from the 
court-house steps. At intervals the telescope 
was deserted ; the motionless trees were bright 
with the moon and glossy with the dew. The 
voice of guard-dogs was now and again rever- 
berated from the hills. The languid sense of a 
late hour had dulled the pulses, and when Jus- 
tus Hoxon turned back to earth it was to an 
almost depopulated scene, the realization of the 
approach of midnight, and the sight of Theo- 
dosia sitting alone in the moonlight on the steps 
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of the east door of the court-house, waiting for 
him with, as it seemed to him at the moment, 
a touching patience. 

“ Air you-uns waitin’ fur me, ’Dosia, all by 
yerse’f ?” he demanded hastily, with a contrite 
Intonation 

“T *pear ter be all by myse’f,” she said, with 
a playful feigning of uncertainty, glancing 
about her. She gave a forced laugh, and the 
constraint in her tone struck his attention. 

“T ’lowed ez Wat war with ye,” he said 
apologetically. “ Air ye ready ter go‘over ter 
yer cousin Anice’s now ?” 

He was standing leaning against one of the 
columns, his face half in the shadow of his hat 
and half in the moonlight. 

She sat still upon the steps, looking up at him, 
her upturned eyes taking an appealing expres- 
sion from her lowly attitude. She was silent 
for a moment, as if at a loss. Then suddenly 
her eyes fell. 

“‘*Pears ter me ter be right comical ter hev 
ter remind ye o’ what / promised ter tell ye 
lection day,” she said. 

“ Why, ’Dosia,” he broke in vehemently, “ I 
hev axed ye twice ter-day, an’ I did n’t ax ye 
jes now ’ca’se ye hed been hyar so long alone, 
an’ I wanted ter take ye ter yer cousin Anice’s 
ef so be ye wanted ter go.” He stopped fora 
moment. Then, with a change of tone, “ Ye 
can’t make out ez I hev been anything but 
hearty in lovin’ ye — nearly all yer life long!” 
His voice rang out with a definite note of con- 
viction, of assertion. 

Reproach was an untenable ground. She 
desisted from the effort. Her eyes wandered 
down the street that lay shadowy with gable, 
and dormer-window, and long chimneys, in 
sharp geometric figures in the moonshine, al- 
ternating with the deeper shadow of the trees. 
There were no lights save a twinkle here and 
there in an upper window. 

A flush rose to his pale cheeks. His heart 
was beating fast with heavy presage. He hesi- 
tated to demand his fate at so untoward a 
moment. He took off his hat, mechanically 
fanning with its broad brim, and gazing about 
him at the slowly dulling splendor of the moon- 
light as the disk tended further and further to- 
ward the west. The stars were brightening 
gradually, and within the range of his vision 
flared the great comet, every moment the lus- 
ter of its white fire intensifying. He only saw ; 
he did not note. His every faculty was con- 
centrated on the girl’s drawling voice as she 
began again, hesitating, and evidently at a 
loss. 

“ Waal, I hate ter tell ye, Justus, but I hev 
ter do it, an’ I mought ez well the day that I 
promised ter set “he day. It’s — it’s —mever/ 
I ain’t goin’ ter marry ye at all!” 
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He recoiled as from a blow. And yet he 
could not accept the fact. 

“ The’dosia,” he said, “ air ye mad with me 
’ca’se ye ‘low I furgot ye this evenin’ ?” 

Theodosia had recovered her poise. Now 
that she had begun she felt suddenly fluent. It 
did not accord with her estimate of her own at- 
tractions to dismiss a lover because he had for- 
gotten her. She began to find a relish in the 
situation, and sought to adjust its details more 
accurately to her preferences. 

“Justus, I know ye never furgot me fur one 
minute. I kin find no fault with yer likin’ 
fur me.” 

She had never seen a stage. She had never 
heard of a theater, but she was posing and 
playing a part as definitely as if it graced the 
boards. 

He detected a certain spurious note in her 
voice. It bewildered him. He stared silently 
at her. 

“T can’t marry you-uns. I never kin.” 

“Why ?” he demanded in a measured tone. 
“ How kem ye hev changed yer mind? Ye hev 
tole me often that ye would.” 

“ W-a-al,” she drawled, looking away at the 
skies, her unthinking eyes arrested, too, by the 
blazing comet, “I did "low wunst I would. 
But a man with eddication would suit me bes’, 
an’ ye hain’t got none.” 

“ No more hev ye,” he argued warmly. He 
was clinging for dear life to his vanishing hope 
of happiness. He did not realize depreciation, 
imputation, in his words— only the facts that 
made them suited to each other. “ Ye know ye 
would n’t take l’arnin’ at school—an’ I could n't 
git it; "pears ter me we air bout ekal.” 

“ Tt air a differ in a ’oman,” said Theodosia, 
quickly. “ A ’oman hev got no call to be l’arned 
like a man.” 

This very subordinate view failed in this in- 
stance of the satisfaction it is wont to give to 
the masculine mind. 

“Waal, ye did n’t git enough I’arnin’ ter 
hurt ye,” he retorted. Then, relenting, he 
added, “ But I don’t find no fault with ye fur 
that, nuther.” 

The color flared into her face. How she re- 
sented his clemency to her ignorance! She 
still sat in her lowly posture on the step, lean- 
ing her bare head against the column of the 
porch, for her bonnet lay on the floor beside 
her; but there was a suggestion of self-assertion 
in her voice. 

“TT ain’t expectin’ ter live all my days in the 
woods, like a deer or suthin’ wild. I expec’ 
ter live in town with eddicated folks, ez be 
looked up ter, an’ respected by all, an’ kin 
make money, an’ hev a sure-enough house.” 
Her ambitious eyes swept the shadowy gables 
down the street. 
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He broke out laughing; his-voice was softer; 
his face relaxed. 

“ Laws-a-massy! chile,” he exclaimed, “ yer 
head ’s plumb turned by one day’s roamin’ 
round town. Ye won't be in sech a hu 
ter turn me off whenst we git back ter the 
mountings.” 

“T ain’t goin’ back ter the mountings!” 
she cried; “I be a-goin’ ter marry a town 
man ez hev got position, an’ eddication, an’ 
place.” She paused, stung by the fancied 
incredulity in his eyes. “Why not? Ain’t 
I good-lookin’ enough ?” 

She had risen to her feet; her eyes flashed 
upon him; her beautiful face wore a look of 
pride. It might have elicited from another 
man a protest of its beauty. He stared at her 
with an expression of alarm that was almost 
ghastly. 

“Other men like me fur my looks, ef ye 
don’t, Justus Hoxon,” she said in indignation. 

“Ef they jes likes ye fur yer looks they 
won’t like ye long,” Hoxon said severely. 
“JT ’ll like ye when yer brown head is ez white 
ez cotton—ez much ez I like ye now— 
more!— more, I "11 be bound! O ’Dosia,” 
with a sudden renewal of tenderness, “ don’t 
talk this hyar cur’ous way! I dunno what ’s 
witched ye. But let ’s go home ter the mount- 
ings, ter yer mother, an’ see ef she can’t 
straighten out any tangle yer feelin’s hev got 
inter.” 

It needed only this—the allusion to her 
commonplace mother, the recollection of the 
forlorn little mountain home, the idea of her 
mother’s insistent championship of Justus 
Hoxon —to bring the avowal so long trem- 
bling on her lips. 

“T won’t! I ain’t likin’ ye nowadays, 
Justus Hoxon, nor fur a long time past. I 
ain’t keerin’ nothin’ ’bout ye.” 

There was something in her tone that car- 
ried conviction. 

“ Air ye in earnest ?” he said, appalled. 

“ Dead earnest.” 

He gazed at her in the ever dulling light, 
that yet was clear enough to show every linea- 
ment—even the long black eyelashes that did 
not droop or quiver above her great blue eyes. 

“Then thar ’s no more to be said.” He 
spoke in a changed voice, calm and clear, 
and she stared at him in palpable surprise. 
She had expected an outburst of reproach, of 
beseechings, of protestation. She had braced 
herself to meet it, and she felt the reaction. 
She was hardly capable of coping with seem- 
ing indifference. It touched her pride. She 
missed the tribute of the withheld pleadings. 
She sought to rouse his jealousy. 

“It’s another man I like,” she said, “ better 
—oh, a heap better— than you-uns.” 
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“ That ’s all right, then.” 

He wondered to hear the words so glibly 
enunciated. His lips seemed to him stiff, petri- 
fying. He looked very white about them; 
she did not heed. She was angered, wounded, 
perplexed, by his acquiescence, his calmness, 
his taciturnity. A wave of anxiety that was 
half regret went over her. She felt lost in 
the turmoil of these complex emotions. With 
that destructive impulse to hurl down, to tear, 
to strike, that is an element of a sort of blind 
irritation, she went on tumultuously : 

“ He is a man ez hev got eddication, an’ a 
place, an’ a fine chance an’ show in life— 
it ’s —it ’s — yer brother Walter.” 

Her aim was true that time. Her shaft 
struck in the very core of his heart; but the 
satisfaction of this knowledge was denied her. 
He looked very white, it is true, but the pale 
moonlight was on his face; and he only said 
in an undertone: 

“Walter!” ’ 

She laughed aloud, a sort of mockery of 
glee. She had expected to enjoy the revela- 


tion, and her laughter was an incident of the 
scene as she had planned it. 

“ We war a-courtin’ consider’ble o’ the time 
whilst ye war off electioneerin’,” she said, with 
the side glance of her old coquetry. 

She saw his long shadow, lying on the pave- 
ment, bend forward and recoil suddenly. She 


did not look at him. 

“ An’ so ter-night,” she went on briskly,— 
she had truly thought it a very good joke,— 
“whilst you-uns war a-star-gazing an’ sech, 
Wat an’ me jes stepped inter the register’s 
office thar, an’ the Square married us. We 
‘lowed ye did n’t see nothin’ of it through the 
tellingscope, did ye? So Wat said I must 
tell ye, ez Ae did n’t want ter tell ye.” 

She could not see his face, the light was 
dulling so, and he had replaced his wide hat. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then his voice 
rang out quite strong and cheerful, “ Why, then 
thar ’s no more to be said.” 

He stood motionless an instantlonger. Then 
suddenly he turned with a wave of his hand 
that was like a gesture of farewell, and she 
marked how swiftly his shadow seemed to slink 
from before him as he walked away, and passed 
the corner of the house, and disappeared from 
view. 

She gazed silently after him for a moment in 
the gathering darkness. Then, leaning against 
the column, she burst into a tumult of tears. 


DayLicuT found Justus Hoxon far on the 
road to the mountains. In the many miles, as 
he fared along, his thoughts could hardly have 
been pleasant company. As he sought to dis- 
cover fault or flaw in himself, search as he might, 
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he could find naught that might palliate the flip- 
pant faithlessness of his beloved, or the treach- 
ery of his brother. His ambition might have 
been too worldly a thing, but not a pulse of 
that most vital emotion beat for himself. He 
realized it now — he realized his life in looking 
back upon this completed episode, as he might 
have done in the hour of death. He had so 
expended himself in the service of others that 
there was naught left forhim. He had no grat- 
ulation in it, no sense of the virtue of unself- 
ishness, no perception of achievement; it only 
seemed to him that his was the most flagrant 
folly that ever left a man in the world, but with 
no placeinit. A sorry object for pride hé seemed 
to himself, but he quivered, and scorched, and 
writhed in its hot flames. His one object was 
to take himself out of the sight and sound of 
Colbury, till he might have counsel within him- 
self, and perfect his scheme of revenge —not 
upon the woman. Poor Theodosia, with her 
limitations, could hardly have conceived how 
she had shattered the ideal to which her image 
had conformed in his mind, as she had stood 
on the steps and vaunted her beauty, and her 
belief in its power, and her pitiful ambitions. 
The woman was heartily welcome to the lot she 
had chosen. But the treacherous man— it was 
not in Justus Hoxon’s scheme of things to re- 
ceive a blow and return nothing. A “hardy 
fighter” he was esteemed, albeit his prowess 
was eclipsed by his more peaceful virtues. But 
this should be returned inkind. He would make 
no attack to be put in the wrong, arrested, per- 
haps, after the Colbury interpretation of assault 
and battery. But Walter had many a weak 
point in his armor, glaringly apparent now to 
the once fond brother. 

Only a surly, bitter word he had for greeting 
to the few neighbors whom he met, and who 
went their way in the conviction that his brother 
had lost his election; for none ascribed any 
emotion of Justus Hoxon’s to his own sake. 

He reached in the evening the little cabin 
where the padlock hung on the door, and the 
heavy, untrodden dust of the drought lay with- 
out; and so it was that the old days when 
“ Fambly ” had struggled through their humble 
experiences came back to him with that in- 
comparable sweetness of the irrevocable past. 
Hardships! How could there be, with fond 
faith in one another, and in all the world! Pov- 
erty—so rich they were in love! Life, after 
all, is more than meat, and there is no hunger 
like that of a famished heart. He reviewed 
that forlorn, anxious, struggling orphanage, 
transfigured in the subtle glow of regretful, 
loving memory, as one might gaze into the 
rich glamours of a promised land. Alas, that 
our promised land should be so cften the land 
we made haste to leave! As he sat down on 
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the step he saw the ragged cluster of children 
troop down the road from twenty years agone, 
almost as if he actually beheld them, himself 
at the head. He could still feel their plump 
palms clinging to his hand at the first sugges- 
tion of danger. He had led them a nmght 
thorny path, each to a successful goal. And 
now could he turn against “ Fambly”? Should 
he denounce the treachery of one of the little 
group that he could see huddling together for 
warmth on the meager hearthstone, while out- 
side the snows of a long-vanished winter were 
a-whirl? Should he pull down the temple on 
Walter’s success — the pride of them all? He 
remembered how his sisters, with that feminine 
necessity of hero-worship in their untaught lit- 
tle hearts, had clung about Walter. He re- 
membered too that almost every thought of 
his own life had been given to this man, who 
had ruthlessly and secretly robbed him of all 
that was dear to him, and in such wise as to 
hold him up to ridicule, a scoffing jest, a very 
good joke! So Walter considered it, and so 
doubtless would all Colbury. It would have 
surprised Walter, but his sometime mentor’s 
cheek burned with shame for him. 

No; the claims of “ Fambly” were para- 
mount. He gave it precedence, as in the old 
days he had denied himself when “ Fambly ” 
dined at the skillet, and the boneand the broken 
bit he took for his share. He could not bring 
discredit upon it. He would not lift his hand 
against it. It was the object of a lifelong al- 
legiance, and he only marveled that, since the 
uses of the loyalty were at an end, the empty 
life should go on. He gazed mechanically at 
the padlock as he sat there with his dreary 
thoughts, remembering with what different 
heart he had turned thekey. Ah, Happiness— 
to pass out from a door, and knock there never 
again! 

He rose up, his burden adjusted to his 
strength. He had never worked for thanks. 
It hardly mattered to him now how his efforts 
were requited. And though he encountered 
treachery at close quarters,— of his own house- 
hold,—it was not in his heart to be a traitor 
to “Fambly” and its obvious interests. So 
he too went out from the door in the footprints 
of Happiness —likewise to return no more. 


WaLTER Hoxon had not altogether ill- 
gaged the proclivity of the rustic to deem all 


fair in love or war. He was accounted to 
have performed something of a feat in the 
clever outwitting of his unsuspecting rival, and 
to the minds of the many there was an ele- 
ment of the romantic in this hasty wedding 
of the damsel of his choice almost under the 
eyes of the expectant bridegroom, He had 
added to the prestige of success in politics the 
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luster of valiance in the lists of love, and he 
encountered laughing congratulations from 
his friends and political supporters, which 
served much to reassure him and to banish a 
vague and subtle anxiety as to public opinion 
that had begun to gnaw at his heart. They 
all seemed to think he had done a very fine 
thing, and that it was a very good joke, and 
he was soon most jauntily of their opinion. 
He could not know that here and there people 
were saying to one another, aside, the words he 
had feared to hear in reproach—that the swain 
whom he and his lady-love had conspired to 
dupe was his brother, who had done everything 
for him—had, as a mere child, encountered 
and vanquished poverty, had clothed and edu- 
cated this man and his sisters, had served his 
every interest with a perfect self-abnegation all 
his life; that it was his brother who had won 
his election, being a man of much influence 
and untaught eloquence, and of great native 
tact and intelligence; that the secrecy, the 
conspiracy, and the publicity, of the dramatic 
dénouement, in lieu of an open rivalry, ren- 
dered it a case of the most flagrant ingratitude, 
and argued much unworthiness in the people’s 
choice. 

But suddenly a doubt began to prevail as to 
whether he were the people’s choice. In the re- 
turns from the farthest districts, not heard from 
till quite late in the day, in which Walter Hoxon 
had felt secure, Quigley developed unexpected 
strength. In great perturbation Walter swiftly 
patrolled the town in search of Justus; un- 
precedented developments were imminent, and 
he hardly dared face the emergency without 
his valiant backer at hand. Justus had disap- 
peared as utterly as if the night had swallowed 
him up. 

“« Consarn the tormentin’ critter!” exclaimed 
Walter, mopping his brow as he stood at the 
little gate of Cousin Anice’s yard, returning 
thither after his fruitless searching in the hope 
of finding his brother among the familiar faces. 
“ Mad ez a hornet, I ’ll be bound, an’ lef’ me 
in the lurch. Beat arter all, I'll bet!” 

Theodosia listened, tremulous, aghast. All 
the fine prospects that had seemed so near, into 
whose charming perspectives she might in an- 
other moment have stepped as actually as 
upon that path to the gate, were drawing 
away, dissolving, as tenuous, as intangible, as 
those morning sunlit mists shifting and rising 
from before the massive blue ranges of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, and dallying with 
the distances into invisibility. 

“I tole ye ag’in an’ ag’in ye bes’ not be “oo 
sure,’ she said, a sob in her throat, with an 
obvious disposition to wreak her disappoint- 
ment upon him. 

It was crushed in the moment. 
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He turned a frowning face full upon her. 
“Hold yer jaw!” he cried violently. “ Ef 
’t war n’t fur you-uns I ’d hev Justus hyar, 
an’ 1 ll be bound 4e could fix it. Ye miserable, 
deceitful critter—settin’ two own brothers at 
loggerheads! I ‘Il take no word from you- 
uns—sure!” 

He shook his head indignantly at her, 
clapped his hat upon it, and turned desper- 
ately away as a man came running up. “ Have 
ye found Justus ?” Wat exclaimed. 

“Justus? No. But they say it ’s a tie—a 
tie!” 

For the news was already bruited through- 
out the town— in a ferment of excitement, be- 
cause of the closeness of the contest — that 
the two candidates, racing gallantly neck and 
neck, had come under the wire together with 
not so much as the point of a nose to distin- 
guish the winner. 

Walter stood for a moment, his dark eyes di- 
lated with eagerness and anxiety. Suddenly 
he leaned back against the gate-post with a 
deep sigh of relief and relaxation. 

‘Then it’s all right,” he exclaimed breath- 
lessly. “ The coroner’s my frien’, ef I ain’t got 
another in the worl’. ,Old Beckett will stan’ by 
me, sure!” 

As the coroner held the election, the sheriff 
himself being a candidate, it was his duty to 
give the casting vote. This prolongation of 
the jeopardy of the result heightened the pop- 
ular interest, the more as the officer did not 
immediately decide upon his action in the 
matter. 

“T want a leetle time ter think it over—a 
leetle time fur the casting vote,” he said, as he 
gnawed at a plug of tobacco, then crossed his 
ponderous legs while he leaned back in a splint- 
bottomed chair in the register’s office. 

He was a tall, portly man, with a large, 
round, imperious face, thatched heavily with 
iron-gray hair. He wore no beard, and was 
dressed in brown jeans, which imparted a cer- 
tain sallowness to his dark complexion. He 
had small gray eyes at once shrewd and good- 
natured, but his manner was bluff, imperative, 
and all the judiciary of the State could hardly 
have compassed an expression of a greater 
sense of importance. 

He was observed with much interest by a 
number of men who lounged about the room, 
stalking over the bare floor, which was plen- 
tifully ornamented with tobacco juice, and 
with the traces of the red clay mud of the wet 
weather of a month ago; there was hardly so 
much mud to be seen elsewhere in the county. 
A tense sub-current of curiosity underlay the 
suspense natural to the occasion, for it was well 
known to the gossips about thé court-house 
that he and the sheriff had not been on the 
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best of terms during their respective incum- 
bencies; when their official functions had hap- 
pened to bring them into contact they had 
clashed smartly, and the county rang with their 
feuds. His course was obvious to all—his 
hesitation only an affectation, lest a too vehe- 
ment animosity be imputed to him. 

“ Poor Quigley’s cake is dough,” observed 
one of the incumbent's friends in an undertone, 
standing with his hands in his pockets, and 
gazing through the long dark vista of the hall 
out of the great door into the sunlight’s glow, 
as it fell upon the few houses and the great 
stretch of arable land beyond. A horizontal 
shadow of a cloud lay at its extremity, as def- 
inite as a material barrier, and far above it 
rose tiers of green and bronze hills like a mold- 
ing to the base of the lapis-lazuli-tinted moun- 
tains. 

“This never happened in this county be- 
fore,” said the register, glancing up from a big 
book in which he was copying the doings of 
“ the party of the first part” and “ the party 
of the second part ”— the familiar spirits of his 
den. 

“Why, no!” exclaimed the coroner, with a 
pleased laugh. “Ter me the castin’ vote is ez 
phee-nomenal an’ ez astonishin’ ez the comet.” 
He chuckled—the fat man’s unctuous laugh. 
“Something like the comet, too: it hev its 
place in the legal furmament, but ’t ain’t of- 
ten necessary ter use it.” 

“ That war a toler’ble funny tale "bout the 
comet they air a-tellin’ roun’ town,” observed 
a young countryman, pausing in front of the 
two, his hands in his pockets, his hat on the 
back of his red head, a wide grin of enjoyment 
on his freckled face,—“ about the feller that hed 
his sweetheart a-courtin’ out hyar in the yard 
last night, an’ tuk ter lookin’ at the comet 
through the spy-glass, an’ whilst he war busy 
a-star-gazin’ the comet, another feller stepped 
up with the Square, an’ married his gal—ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Beckett looked up interested. Incongru- 
ously enough, a vein of romance ran through 
the massive strata of conceit, and intolerance, 
and vainglory, and pertinacity, and pugnacity. 
that made up the very definite structure of his 
nature. He dearly loved a lover. He was as 
sentimental as a girl of eighteen, and he melted 
instantly into suavest amenities at the first inti- 
mation of a love-story in abeyance. 

“ T ain’t heard ’bout that,” he said in a mel- 
lifluous voice. “ Ye know I war tucked up in 
yonder ”— he jerked his thumb over his shoul- 
der—*“ tendin’ ter the countin’ of the votes, 
bein’ returnin’-officer. Who married ? ” 

“ Why, this hyar Walter Hoxon — him ez is 
candidate fur sher’ff,” said the red-haired inter- 
locutor, widening his grin. 
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Beckett elevated his heavy, grizzled eye- 
brows. A sudden, secret. important look, as if 
he were colloguing with some one vanquished 
in argument, crossed hisface. He nodded once 
or twice, but only said acquiescently: “ Ah— 
ha! Ah—ha! Toler’ble enterprisin’. Run fur 
office an’ git married ‘lection day.” 

He smiled broadly. Any innovation on the 
stereotyped methods appealed to him with 
the grace and relish of a new meter to a neo- 
phytic rhymester. 

“Wat ’s a nice boy, a mighty good boy, 
too,” he went on, with his oily voice quite soft. 
“ Run mighty well in this ‘lection, too. He’s 
a mighty smart, good boy.” 

He nodded his big head approvingly. “I 
don’t wonder he cut the t’other feller out. 
Mighty fine feller Wat is.” 

“Waal, now,” said the register, suddenly put- 
ting his pen behind his ear, and leaving the 
party of the first part and the party of the sec- 
ond part to their own devices, “I’m blest if 
I don’t think Justus is worth a hundred of 
Wat, lock, stock, an’ barrel.” 

Once more the grizzled eyebrows went up 
toward the iron-gray thatch of the coroner’s 
forehead. “ /Justus/ I’m free ter say I dunno 
nobody ekal ter Justus. I hev knowed Justus 
sence he war knee-high ter a pa’tridge —the 
way he did keer fur them chil’n, an’ brung ’em 
up ter be ekal ter anybody in the lan’! An’ 
smart—smart ain’t the word fur him! Ef he 
hed eddication he could do anything; but 
he hed ter stan’ back an’ let the t’other chil’n 
git it. Whar would Wat be ef ’t war n’t fur 
Justus ?” 

“ That ’s what makes me say ’t was a mighty 
mean trick he played on Justus,” the register 
broke in. 

“Who? How?” demanded the coroner. 

“Why, Justus was the t’other feller. Wat an’ 
the girl never let 4zm have an inklin’ of it. 
They jes fooled him along, believin’ she was 
goin’ ter marry Aim. An’ las’ night when it was 
reported all over town that Wat was ‘lected, 
an’ Justus took time from ’lectioneerin’ fur his 
brother ter breathe, they tolled him out ter 
look at the comet, an’ slipped off an’ married.” 

The man of sentiment, with the election in 
his hand, sat looking loweringly about him. 
His satisfaction was wilted ; his fat hung flab- 
bily on his big bones ; his small eyes were hard 
and cold. 

“« Waal,” he said, rising at last, “ these extry 
an’ occasional opportunities like comets an’ 
castin’ votes oughter be took full advantage 
of — full advantage of; no doubt about that.” 

And thus it was that the casting vote tipped 
the scale in favor of the incumbent. 

“He ’s ez hard-headed, an’ /yrannical, an’ 
perverse, an’ cantankerous a critter ez ever 
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lived, with 20 feelin’s, nor softness, nor perlite- 
ness in him—but he’s a square man. He ’Il 
do the fair thing — every time,” he said in ex- 
planation. 

And so he braced himself for another term 
of official wrangling. 


Poor Theodosia! She never forgot that re- 
turn home, through all the dust of the drought 
and the glare of the midsummer sun. Even to 
herself her nature seemed too small for the mag- 
nitude of the various anguish which she was 
called upon to endure. The sharp alternations 
of certainty and doubt which she had under- 
gone seemed slight, seemed naught, in com- 
parison with the desolate finality of despair, 
the fang of hopeless regret, and the dread of 
the veiled future with which she had made no 
covenant of expectation or preparation, that 
preyed upon every plodding step as she went. 
Her anxiety as to the wisdom of her course was 
not assuaged by the aghast dismay of her mo- 
ther’s face, when she reached the little house 
overlooking the encircling mountains,— as still, 
as meditative, as majestically unmoved, as if no 
more troublous world existed,— and unfolded 
the story of her visit to Colbury. She felt for 
the first time in her life how Justus Hoxon’s 
friend merited his confidence. Her mother had 
no reproaches, no sarcasms, no outbursts of 
grief. She addressed herself to the support and 
the comforting of her daughter, but with so evi- 
dent a hopelessness and an expectation of bit- 
ter things to come that the girl burst out sobbing 
afresh. 

“ D’ ye think Wat air so wuthless ez all that!” 

The discipline of life began for her here. As 
the price of his political defeat, Walter had 
scant relish for the triumph he had scored in 
love. It had lost its savor. He was surly, 
taciturn, or else loud with reproaches and 
criminations, which grew more vehement and 
contumelious if she answered, seeking to ex- 
culpate or justify herself; and if she were silent, 
her submission seemed to exasperate him and 
to develop a crafty ingenuity in finding fault. 
He brooded grimly on his brother’s probable 
exultation when he should return and hear the 
news of the casting vote. To fortify himself 
for the encounter he spent much time at the 
still, and his drunken, reasonless wrath was even 
more formidable to the object of his displeasure 
than his sober, surly resentment against her as 
the cause of all his disaster. But Justus did 
not come. Walter began to doubt if the news 
of the untoward result of the election, in which 
he had spent all his energies, had reached him. 
Healso began to desire, contradictorily enough, 
that his brother should know it. For although 
Justus must needs recognize it as a mortal blow 
to his dearest foe, it had the capacity of doing 
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much execution in its recoil. Justus had had 
the election so greatly at heart, he had strug- 
gled, and planned, and managed with such 
preternatural activity and tact and energy from 
the first, it would smite him hard to know that 
it was all in vain. And then his vicarious am- 
bitions, his pride, his pleasure, in the eleva- 
tion of “ Fambly”! Walter cast about futilely 
for an assurance that he might have the satis- 
faction of reducing all this. He knew that Jus- 
tus, in his mistaken certainty of the result of the 
election, would not ask for information, and that 
he could not read the newspapers. A letter— 
even if there were any remote presumption as 
to his address— would lie indefinitely in the 
mail, and finally serve only to entertain the offi- 
cials at the Dead Letter Office. 

Walter realized after a time that he intended 
to return no more—the woman he loved was 
his brother’s wife. Justus had probably put the 
breadth of the State between them, Walter 
sneeringly concluded. 

He made haste to quarrel with his wife’s 
mother, in his perverse relish of aught that 
might give Theodosia pain, and they quitted 
her home and took up their residence in the 
house in which Theodosia had once expected 
to live, the scene of the early struggles of 
“ Fambly.” 

Theodosia’s beauty could hardly be said to 
fade ; it disappeared in the overblowing. She 
grew very fat and unwieldy as the years wore 
on; her face broadened, her florid complexion 
degenerated into a mottled red and purple. She 
was no prettier than her mother had been when 
she ridiculed her lover’s eulogy of her mother’s 
spiritual beauty. She had a hard life with her 
drunken, idle, slothful husband, who habitually 
imputed to her agency every evil that had ever 
befallen him, holding it to excuse him from all 
exertion to better their very poor estate, and 
whose affection had been easily kindled by her 
beauty and as easily extinguished. 


Justus, self-exiled from the mountains, 
tramped the valley roads, hardly caring whither, 
and drifted finally to the outskirts of one of 
the large manufacturing towns of Tennessee. 
He worked for some seasons doggedly, drudg- 
ingly, on a farm near by, but found a sort of 
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entertainment in the sights and sounds within 
the city limits, as having no association with the 
past which his memory dreaded. He prospered 
in some sort, for although he was ignorant of all 
methods of skilled labor, fidelity is an art with 
so few proficients that friends and opportunities 
were not lacking. His progress was somewhat 
hampered, despite his evident intelligence, by 
a doubt which prevailed concerning his mental 
balance. He was often observed to stand and 
gaze smilingly, fondly, after any group of 
ragged, dirty children; he, although of the 
poorest, was profuse in gratuities to any cal- 
low beggar who did not know enough of the 
world’s ways to expect nothing of such as he, 
as did the older ones. He could not read, but 
he bought newspapers from the smallest of the 
guild of newsboys, and meditatively turned the 
sheets in his hand, and then softly and slowly 
tore them to bits. And these things created a 
doubt of his sanity, for who could know how 
“ Fambly ” looked at him from the pinched face 
of every poor, and cold, and hungry child? 

At last, despite this unsuspected drawback, 
a congenial occupation came to him. He was 
night watchman at a great furniture factory. 
It was his duty to replenish the fire of the fur- 
nace for drying and seasoning the wood, and 
then he was free to pace, all solitary, back and 
forth in the yard amidst the great piles of lum- 
ber, and to watch the stars as the infallible 
seasons brought them into place; and he began 
to remember their names, and to trace the 
strange configuration of the constellations, and 
to con again the stories woven into their shin- 
ing meshes which he heard the night that the 
great comet blazed among them. 

And this is his never failing interest — dark 
summer nights, when the Galaxy opens a broad 
avenue of constellated light across the heavens, 
seeming a veritable road, as if it might be the 
way to God’s throne, beaten hard and bright 
by the feet of saints and martyrs; or when the 
moon is full, and autumnal glamours reign, and 
only the faint sidereal outlines prevail; or when 
winter winds are high, and the snow lies on 
slanting roofs, and spires gleam with icicles, 
and Orion draws his scintillating blade; or 
when, all bedight in scarlet, “ Arcturus and his 
sons” are guided into the vernal sky. 


Charles Egbert Craddock. 
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I. 


OCKVILLE ought to have been a har- 
monious community if there ever was one. 
The same families had been living there for 
generations, and they had intermarried until 
everybody was everybody else’s cousin. Those 
who were no kinat all called one another cousin 
in public—such is the force of example and 
habit. Little children playing with other chil- 
dren would hear them call one another cousin, 
and so the habit grew until even the few new- 
comers who took up their abode in Rockville 
speedily became cousins. 

There were different degrees of prosperity 
in the village before and during the war, but 
everybody was comfortably well off, so that 
there was no necessity for drawing social dis- 
tinctions. Those who were comparatively poor 
boasted of good blood, and they made as nice 
cousins as those who were richer. When the 
editor of the “ Vade Mecum ” wished to im- 
press on his subscribers the necessity of settling 
their accounts, he prefaced his remarks with 
this statement: “‘ We are a homogeneous peo- 
ple. We are united. What is the interest of 
one is the interest of all. We must continue to 
preserve our harmony.” 

But envy knows no race or clime, and it had 
taken up its abode among the cousins of Rock- 
ville. It was not even rooted out by the dis- 
astrous results of the war, which tended to 
bring each and every cousin down to the same 
level of hopeless poverty. When, therefore, 
Colonel Asbury announced in the streets that 
his wife had concluded to take boarders, and 
caused to be inserted in the “ Vade Mecum ” 
a notice to the effect that “a few select parties” 
could find accommodations at The Cedars, 
there were a good many smothered exclama- 
tions of affected surprise among the cousins, 
with no little secret satisfaction that “‘ Cousin 
Becky T.” had at last been compelled to “ get 
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off her high horse ””— to employ the vernacu- 
lar of Rockville. 

Such an announcement was certainly the next 
thing to a crash in the social fabric, and while 
some of the cousins were secretly pleased, there 
were others who shook their heads in sorrow, 
feeling that a deep and lasting humiliation had 
been visited on the community. For if evera 
human being was seized and possessed by pride 
of family and position, that person was Cousin 
Becky T. Her pride was reinforced by a will 
as firm, and an individuality as strong, as ever 
woman had; and these characteristics were so 
marked that she was never known among her 
acquaintances as Mrs. Asbury, but always as 
Rebecca Tumlin or “Cousin Rebecca T.” 
The colonel himself invariably referred to her, 
even inhis most hilarious moments, as Rebecca 
Tumlin. Times were hard indeed when this 
gentlewoman could be induced to throw open 
to boarders the fine old mansion, with its mas- 
sive white pillars standing out against a back- 
ground of red brick. 

The colonel had three plantations — one near 
Rockville, one in the low country, and one in 
the Cherokee region ; but in 1868 these posses- 
sions were a burden to him to the extent of 
the taxes he was compelled to pay. There 
was no market for agricultural lands. The 
value they might have had was swallowed up 
in the poverty and depression that enveloped 
everything in the region where war had dropped 
its litter of furies. Colonel Asbury might have 
practised law: he did practise it, in fact; but 
it was like building a windmill over a dry well. 

Cousin Rebecca Tumlin finally solved the 
problem by announcing that she purposed to 
take boarders. No one ever knew what it cost 
her to make that announcement. Envious peo- 
ple suspected the nature of the struggle through 
which she passed,— the hard and bitter strug- 
gle between pride and necessity,— and some 
of them predicted it would do her good. The 
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colonel, who was proud after his own fashion, 
and also sympathetic, was shocked at first and 
then grieved. But he made no remark. Com- 
ment was unnecessary. He walked back and 
forth on the colonnade, and measured many a 
mile before his agitation was allayed. More 
than once he went down the long graveled 
avenue, and turned and gazed fondly at the 
perspective that carried the eye to the fine old 
house. It seemed as if he were bidding fare- 
well to the beauty and glory of it all. But he 
made no complaint. When he grew tired of 
walking, he went in with the intention of tak- 
ing down some family pictures that adorned 
the walls of the wide hall. But his wife had 
forestalled him. The house, by a few deft 
changes, had been made as cheerless as the 
most fastidious boarder could wish. 

And so the word went round that Cousin 
Rebecca Tumlin would be pleased to take 
boarders. The response was all that she could 
have desired. The young men—the bachelor 
storekeepers and their clerks—deserted the 
rickety old tavern and the smaller boarding- 
houses, and took up their abode at The Cedars, 
and soon the house was gay with a company 
that was profitable if not pleasant. 

The advent of boarders—some of them 
transient traveling-men— opened a new world 
for Mary Asbury, Cousin Rebecca Tumlin’s 
daughter, and she made the most of it. She 
followed the example of her father, the colonel, 
and made herself agreeable to the young men. 
She made herself especially agreeable to Laban 
Pierson, the young conductor of the daily train 
on the little branch railroad that connected 
Rockville with the outside world. Cousin Re- 
becca T. held herself severely aloof from her 
boarders, but her attitude was so serene and 
graceful, so evidently the natural and correct 
thing, that it caused no ill-natured comment. 
Mary was sixteen, and when she sat at the head 
of the table, her mother was not missed. The 
young girl’s manners were a rare combination 
of sweetness, grace, and dignity. She was af- 
fable, she was thoughtful, and she had a fair 
share of her father’s humor. Above all, she was 
beautiful. Naturally, therefore, while her mo- 
ther nursed her pride, and counted the money, 
Mary beamed on the boarders, and her father 
drew upon his vast fund of anecdote for their 
instruction and amusement. 

Laban Pierson was nota very brilliant young 
man, but he was fairly good-looking, and he 
knew howto make himselfagreeable. Histrain 
arrived at Rockville at half-past two in the 
afternoon, and left at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so that he had plenty of time to make him- 
self agreeable to Miss Mary Asbury, and he did 
so with only a vague notion of what he was 
about. Mary made herself agreeable to Laban 
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simply because it was her nature to be pleas- 
ant to everybody. As for any other reason — 
why, the idea of such a thing! If young Pierson 
had told himself that he was courting Mary 
Asbury, he would have blushed with alarm. 
Perhaps he would have left The Cedars and 
gone to the old tavern again. Who knows? 
Young men will do very desperate things at 
certain stages of their checkered careers. 

It was the old story with its own particular 
variations. Mary loved Laban, and was too 
shy to know what she was about. Laban loved 
Mary, and never discovered it until the disease 
had become epidemic in his system, and spread 
over his heart and mind in every direction. 
Neither one of them discovered it. It was a 
beautiful dream, too good to be true, too sweet 
to last. Finally the discovery was made by 
old Aunt Mimy, the cook, who had never 
seen Mary and Laban together. The affair, if 
it can be called by so imposing a name, had 
been going on a year or more, and Mary was 
past seventeen, when one afternoon the train 
failed to arrive on time. The afternoon wore 


into evening, and still the train did not come. 
Mary had the habit of sitting in the kitchen 
with Aunt Mimy when anything troubled her, 
and on this particular afternoon, after waiting 
an hour for the train, she went to her old seat 
near the window. Aunt Mimy was beating bis- 
cuit. Mary looked out of the window toward 


the depot. 

“Train ain’t come yit, is she, honey?” asked 
Aunt Mimy. 

“No, not yet,” replied Mary. “ What can be 
the matter?” 

“Run off de trussle, I speck,” said Aunt 
Mimy. 

“Q mammy!” cried Mary, starting to her 
feet ; “do you really think so ? What have you 
heard ?” 

The girl stood with one hand against her 
bosom, her face pale, and her nether lip trem- 
bling. Aunt Mimy regarded her with astonish- 
ment, and then the shrewd old negress jumped 
to a conclusion. She paused with her arm up- 
lifted. 

“Ts yo’ ma on dat train? Is yo’ pa on dat 
train? What de name er de Lord you got ter 
do wid dat train?” 

She brought the beater down on the pliant 
dough with a resounding thwack. Mary hid 
her face in her hands. After a little she went 
out, leaving Aunt Mimy mumbling and talking 
to herself. 

The cook lost no time in relating this inci- 
dent to Cousin Rebecca T., and that lady lost 
just as little in making plain to her daughter 
the folly and futility of interesting herself in 
such a person as the young conductor. Cousin 
Rebecca T. gave Mary a brief but picturesque 
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biography of Laban Pierson. His family be- 
longed to the poor white trash before the war, 
and he was no better. Muddy well, muddy 
water. He had been a train-hand, a brakeman, 
baggage-master, and what not. The colonel 
was called in to verify these biographical 
details. 
Mary’s reply to it all was characteristic. She 
listened and smiled, and tossed her head. 
“What do / care about Laban Pierson ? 
What have / to do with his affairs? Ought I 
to have jumped for joy when mammy told me 
the train had dropped through the trestle?” 
The colonel accepted this logic without 
question, but Cousin Rebecca T. saw through 
it. She was a woman, and had a natural con- 
tempt for logic, especially a woman’s logic. 
She simply realized that she had made a mis- 
take. She had gone about the matter in the 
wrong way. As for Mary, she had found out 
herownsecret. She hardened her heart against 
Aunt Mimy, and when the old negress sought 
an explanation, it was readily forthcoming. 
“You got me into trouble,” said Mary; 
“you won’t get me into any more if I can help 
it.” Aunt Mimy grieved over the situation to 
such an extent that she made herself disagree- 
able to everybody, especially to Cousin Re- 
becca T. She broke dishes, she burned the 
waffles, she flung the dish-water into the yard, 


and for a day or two she whipped the little 
negroes every time she got her hands on them. 
Cousin Rebecca T. did not let the matter 


drop, as she might have done. The colonel 
used to tell his intimate friends that his wife 
had a fearful amount of misdirected energy, 
and the results that it wrought in this partic- 
ular instance justified the colonel’s description. 
Cousin Rebecca T. went straight to young 
Laban Pierson, and gave him to understand, 
without circumlocution or mincing of words, 
what she thought of any possible notion he 
had or might have of uniting his fortunes 
with those of her daughter. 
been expected, Laban was thunderstruck. He 
blushed violently, turned pale, stammered, and, 
in short, acted just as any other young fellow 
would act when confronted with his own secret 
thoughts and desires, hardly acknowledged 
even to himself. To Cousin Rebecca T. all 
this wasin the nature ofa confession of guilt, and 
she congratulated herself on the promptness 
with which she had put an end to the whole 
miserable business. Asa matter of fact, she did 
what many another hasty-tempered woman 
has done before her: she kindled into flame a 
spark that might have expired if let alone. 
Young Mr. Pierson promptly took himself 
away from The Cedars, and it was not until af- 
ter he was gone that the other guests dis- 
covered what an interesting companion he was 
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at table and on the wide veranda. They began 
to talk about him and to discuss his good qual- 
ities. He was a clean, manly, bright, indus- 
trious, genial, generous young fellow. This was 
the verdict. The colonel, missing the cigars 
that Laban was in the habit of bringing him, 
and resenting the situation (inflamed, perhaps, 
by a little too much toddy), went further, and 
said that in the whole course of his career, sir, he 
had never seen a finer young man, sir. So that 
in spite of the fact that Laban sat at the table 
no longer, he was more in evidence than ever. 

Affairs went on without a break or a ripple. 
Occasionally, Mary would walk in the direc- 
tion of the depot in the afternoon, and when- 
ever she saw Laban she made it a point to 
bow to him, and this salutation he always re- 
turned with marked emphasis. But Mary was 
not happy. She no longer went singing through 
the house. She was cheerful, but not in the old 
fashion. No one noticed the change but old 
Aunt Mimy, and perhaps she would have been 
blind to it if her conscience had not hurt her. 
The old negress’s conscience was not specially 
active or sensitive, but her affections were set 
on Mary, and for many long weeks the girl had 
hardly deigned to speak to her. Conscience 
lives next door to the affections. Aunt Mimy 
rebelled against hers for a long time, but at last 
it roused her to action. 

One afternoon, when dinner had _ been 
cleared away, she filled her pipe, adjusted her 
head-kerchief, and sallied out in the direction 
of the depot. The wheezy old locomotive was 
engaged in shifting the cars about, and Con- 
ductor Pierson was assisting the brakeman. 
Aunt Mimy seated herself on the depot plat- 
form, smoked her pipe, and patiently waited 
till the shunting was ever. Then she placed 
herself in Pierson’s way. He seemed to be pre- 
occupied, but the old negress did not stand 
on ceremony. 

“ Look like our victuals wa’n’t good ’nough 
fer you,” she said bluntly. 

“‘Why, this is Aunt Mimy!” He shook 
hands with her, and asked about her health, 
and this pleased her very much. He asked 
about the family, and especially about Miss 
Mary. When it came to this, Aunt Mimy took 
her pipe out of her mouth, drew a long breath, 
and shook her head. She could have given 
points on the art of pantomime to any strolling 
company of players. The whole history of the 
sad case of Mary Asbury was in the lift of her 
eyebrows, the motions of her head, and in her 
sorrowful sigh ; and Conductor Pierson seemed 
to be able to read a part of it, for he asked Aunt 
Mimy into the passenger-coach, and there 
the two sat and talked until it was time for 
Aunt Mimy to go home and see about supper. 

That night, as Aunt Mimy sat on the kitchen 
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steps smoking her pipe and resting herself, 
preparatory to going to bed, she saw Mary 
sitting at her room window looking out into 
the moonlight. It was not a very beautiful 
scene that fell under the young girl’s eye. 
There was nothing romantic or picturesque in 
the view of the back yard, with the kitchen and 
the comical figure of the fat old cook in the 
foreground; but when a young girl is in love, 
it is wonderful what a mellowing influence the 
moonlight has on the most forbidding scene. 
It pushes the shadows into strange places, and 
softens and subdues all that is angularand ugly. 
Take the moon out of our scheme, and a good 
deal of our poetry and romance would vanish 
with it, and even true love would take on a 
prosiness that it does not now possess. 

Aunt Mimy looked at Mary, and felt sorry 
for her. Mary looked at Aunt Mimy, and felt 
that she would be glad to be able to despise 
the old negress if she could. Aunt Mimy spoke 
to her presently in a subdued, insinuating tone. 

“Ts dat you, honey?” 

“ You.” 

“ Better fling on yo’ cape —” 

“T ’m not cold.” 

“ An’ come down here an’ talk wid me.” 

“T don’t feel like talking.” 

“ Been long time sence you felt like talkin’ 
wid me. Well, dem dat don’t talk don’t never 
hear tell.” 

She pulled from somewhere under her apron 
something white and oblong, dropped it on the 
ground purposely, picked it up, and put it back 
under her apron. Then she said: 

“Good night, honey! I ain’t tellin’ you 
good night des fer myse’f.” 

Aunt Mimy’s tone was charged with infor- 
mation. Mary vanished from the window, and 
came tripping out to the kitchen. Then fol- 
lowed a whispered conversation between the 
old negress and the young lady. At something 
or other that Aunt Mimy said—some quaint 
comment, or maybe a happy piece of intelli- 
gence — Mary laughed loudly. The sound of 
it reached the ears of Cousin Rebecca T., who 
was playing whist. The colonel was dealing. 
She slipped away from the table,peeped through 
the blinds of the dining-room, and was just in 
time to see Aunt Mimy hand Mary something 
that had the appearance of a letter. She re- 
turned to the whist-table, revoked on the first 
round, and trumped her partner’s trick on the 
second. Such a thing had never been heard 
of before. Her partner shook his head, and 
buried his face in his cards. Her husband 
regarded her with amazement. She made no 
excuse or explanation, but in the next two 
hands more than made up in brilliant play for 
the advantage she had lost. 

Meanwhile Mary was reading the letter that 
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Laban Pierson had sent her. It was a frank, 
manly declaration of his love expressed in plain 
and simple language. He had written, he said, 
on the impulse of the moment, but he did not 
propose to engage in a clandestine correspon- 
dence. He did not invite or expect a reply, 
but would always — ah, well, the formula was 
the same old one that we are all familiar with. 

Mary placed the letter where she could feel 
her heart beat against it, and went to bed 
happy, and was soon dreaming about Laban 
Pierson. Cousin Rebecca T. played whist 
fiercely and won continuously. After the game 
was over, she went up-stairs, stirred a stiff 
toddy for the colonel, and put him to bed. 
Then she went into her daughter’s room, shad- 
ing the lamp with her hand so that the light 
would not arouse Innocence from its happy 
dreams. She moved as noiselessly as Zady 
Macbeth moves in the play, though not with 
the same intent. She searched everywhere for 
the letter, and at last found it where a more 
feminine woman would have hunted for it at 
first. One corner of this human document was 
peeping modestly forth from the virgin bosom 
of Innocence. Deftly, gently, even lovingly, 


Cousin Rebecca T. lifted the letter from its 
warm and shy covert. 

It was a very simple thing to do, but there 
were hours and days and years when Cousin 
Rebecca T. would have given all her posses- 


sions to have left the letter nestling in her 
daughter’s bosom; for, in lifting it out, Inno- 
cence was aroused from its sleep and caught 
Experience in the very act of making a fool of 
itself. Mary opened her wondering eyes, and 
found her mother with Laban’s letter in her 
hand. The young lady sat bolt upright in bed. 
Cousin Rebecca T. was inwardly startled, but 
outwardly she was as calm as the moonlight 
that threw its slanting shadows eastward. 

“1 don’t wonder that you blush,” she cried, 
holding up the letter. 

“ Do you think I am blushing for myself?” 
asked Mary. 

“Tf you know what shame is, you ought to 
feel it now,” exclaimed her mother. 

“1 do—I do,” said Mary, with rising indig- 
nation. “After to-night I shall always be 
ashamed of myself and of my family.” 

Cousin Rebecca T., stung by the tone and 
by this first sign of rebellion, turned upon her 
daughter; but her anger quickly died away, for 
she saw in her daughter’s eyes her own courage 
and her own unconquerable will. 

The scene did not end there, but the rest of it 
need not be described here. Innocence has as 
long a tongue as Experience when it feels itself 
wronged, and the result of this family quarrel 
was that Innocence went farther than Expe- 
rience would have dared to go. When Laban 
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Pierson’s train went puffing out of Rockville at 
five o’clock the next morning, it carried among 
its few passengers Miss Mary Asbury and old 
Aunt Mimy. The colonel and Cousin Rebecca 
T. lost a daughter, and their boarders had to 
wait along time for their breakfast or go without. 

The next number of the “ Vade Mecum” 
had a beautifully written account of the mar- 
riage of Mary Asbury to Laban Pierson, under 
the double heading 


Love LAuGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


A LOCAL ROMANCE WITH A HAPPY ENDING, 


Cousin Rebecca T. turned up her nose at 
the newspaper account, but the colonel cut it 
out and hid it away inhis large morocco pocket- 
book. That night, after he had taken his toddy 
and was sound asleep, Cousin Rebecca T. took 
the clipping from its hiding-place, and read it 
over carefully. Then she put out the light, and 
sat by the window and cried until far into the 
night. But she cried so softly that a little bird, 
sitting on its nest in the honeysuckle vine not 
two feet away from the lady’s grief, did not take 
its head from under its wing. 


II. 


TuIs was at the beginning of 1870, and 
about this time Colonel Asbury’s fortunes took 


a decided turn for the better. During the war, 
in a spirit of speculative recklessness, he had 
invested $30,000 in Confederate money in 
10,000 acres of land in Texas. He thought so 
little of the investment then, and afterward, 
that he did not take the trouble to pay the 
taxes. But the purchase of the land wasa for- 
tunate stroke for the colonel. In 1870 land- 
values in Texas were not what they were in 
Georgia. That vast southwestern empire (as 
the phrase goes) was just beginning to attract 
the attention of Northern and foreign capital. 
Railway promoters, British land syndicates, and 
native boomers, were combining to develop 
the material resources of the wonderful State. 

In the early part of 1870, a powerful com- 
bination of railway promoters determined to 
build a line straight through the colonel’s 
Texan possessions. His land there increased 
in value to $30, and then to $40, an acre, at 
which figure the colonel was induced to part 
with his titles. Cousin Rebecca Tumlin thus 
found herself to be the wife of a very rich man, 
and her pride at last found something substan- 
tial to cling to. The Cedars ceased to be a 
boarding-house. The old family pictures were 
brought down from the garret, dusted, and hung 
in their accustomed places. Great improve- 
ments were made in the place, and Cousin Re- 
becca and the colonel sat down to enjoy life 
as they thought it ought to be enjoyed. 
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But something was lacking. Life did not run 
as pleasantly as before. The dollar that brings 
content is at such a high premium among the 
nations of the earth that it can never be made 
the standard of value. That dollar was not 
among the $400,000 the colonel received for 
his Texan lands. The old style did not fit the 
new times. The colonel’s old friends did not fall 
away from him, but they were less friendly and 
more obsequious. His daughter did not come 
forward to ask his forgiveness and his blessing. 
Something was wrong somewhere. The colonel 
and Cousin Rebecca Tumlin fretted a good 
deal, and finally concluded to move to Atlanta. 
So they closed their house in Rockville, and 
built a mansion in Peachtree street in the city 
whose name has come to be identified with 
all that is progressive in the South. 

The building is on the left as you go out 
Peachtree. You can’t mistake it. Itis a queer 
mixture of summer cottage and feudal castle, 
with a great deal of fussy detail that bewilders 
the eye, and aserene stretch of roof broken by a 
delirious display of scrollwork. It is Rebecca 
Tumlin all over: pride — pride nailed to the 
grim walls, and vexation of spirit worked into 
the ornamentation. Yet it isa house that easily 
catches the eye. It is on a little elevation, and 
it has about it a certain suggestion of individ- 
uality. On the dome of the middle gable a 
smart and business-like dragon upholds the 
weather-vane with his curled and gilded tail. 

The colonel prospered steadily. He was re- 
garded as one of the most successful business 
men and financiers the South had ever pro- 
duced. Itis no wonder the Bible parable gives 
money the name of “talent.” It zs a talent. 
Give it half a chance, and it is the most active 
talent that man possesses. It is always in a 
state of fermentation; it grows; it accumu- 
lates. At any rate, the colonel thought so. 
His capital carried him into the inner circles 
of investment and speculation, and he found 
himself growing richer and richer, only vaguely 
realizing how the result was brought about. 

The receptions at the Asbury mansion were 
conceded to be the most fashionable that At- 
lanta had ever seen; for along in the seventies 
Atlanta was merely experimenting with the so- 
cial instinct. The “ smart set ” had no kind of 
organization. Society was engaged in disen- 
tangling itself from the furious business energy 
that has made Atlanta the best-known city in 
the South. It was at this juncture that Cousin 
Rebecca T., with her money, her taste, and 
her ambition to lead, appeared on the scene. 
She had all the requisites of a leader. Pride 
is a quickening quality, and it had made of 
Cousin Rebecca T. a most accomplished wo- 
man. There was something attractive and re- 
freshing about her strong individuality. There 
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was a simplicity about her methods that coni- 
mended her to the social experimenters, who 
stood in great awe of forms and conventions. 

Naturally, therefore, the Asbury mansion 
was the social center. The younger set gath- 
ered there to be gay, and the married people 
went there to meet their friends. But many 
and many a night after the lights were out in 
the parlors, and the gas was turned low in the 
hall, Cousin Rebecca T. and the colonel sat 
and thought about their daughter Mary, each 
refraining from mentioning her name to the 
other —the colonel because he was afraid of 
irritating his wife, and Cousin Rebecca T. be- 
cause she was afraid of exhibiting any weak- 
ness before her husband. Each, unknown to 
the other, had set on foot inquiries in regard to 
the whereabouts of Mary, and the fact that the 
inquiries elicited no response and no infor- 
mation gave the two old people a more valid 
excuse for misery than they had ever known. 

The trouble was that their inquiries had be- 
gun too late. For a few months after her mar- 
riage the colonel had kept himself informed 
about his daughter. He expected her to write 
to him. He had a vague and unformed no- 
tion that in due season Mary would return 
and ask her mother’s forgiveness, and then, 
if Cousin Rebecca T. showed any hardness 
of heart, he proposed to put his foot down, 
and show her that he was not a cipher in the 
family. The mother, for her part, fully expected 
that some day when she was going about the 
house, neither doing nor thinking of anything 
in particular, her daughter would rush sud- 
denly in upon her and tell her between laughter 
and tears that there was no happiness away 
from home. Cousin Rebecca T. had her part 
all prepared. She would frown at first, and 
then throw her arms around Mary, and tell 
her what a naughty girl she had been. 

But all this mental preparation was in vain. 
Weeks, months, and years passed by, but Mary 
never came. When the colonel and Cousin 
Rebecca T. woke up to their new prosperity, 
they were very busily engaged for some time 
in fitting themselves to it. It was during this 
period that Mary and her husband disap- 
peared. The colonel heard in a vague way 
that Laban Pierson had moved to Atlanta, and 
that from Atlanta he had gone out West. All 
the rest was mystery. 

But it was no mystery to Laban and Mary. 
For a little while their affairs went along com- 
fortably. Laban became the conductor of a 
passenger-train on the main line of the Central 
of Georgia. Then he moved to Atlanta. Af- 
terward he accepted a position on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railway, and there had the 
misfortune to lose a leg in a collision. This 
was the beginning of troubles that seemed to 
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pursue Laban and Mary. Poverty laid its grim 
hand upon them at every turn. Mary did the 
best she could. She was indeed a helpmate 
and a comforter; she was brave and hopeful ; 
yet she would have given up in despair but 
for old Aunt Mimy, who worked and slaved 
that her young mistress might be spared the 
bitterest pangs of poverty. Her faithfulness was 
without boundary or limit. Day and night she 
toiled, cooking, washing, and taking care of the 
toddling baby that had come to share the 
troubles of Laban and Mary. As soon as La- 
ban could get about on his crutches, he tried 
to find work; but his efforts were fruitless. The 
time came when he was ready to give up in 
despair. 

Finally the little family drifted back to At- 
lanta. Here Laban found employment in a 
small way as a solicitor of life insurance. He 
was doing so well in this business that a rival 
company sought his services, offering to pay a 
fixed salary instead of commissions. But no 
sooner had he given notice to his employers 
that he intended to accept the new position 
than a complication arose in his accounts. 
How it happened Laban never knew; he was 
as innocent as a lamb. The company was a 
new one, trying to establish a business in the 
Atlanta territory, and out of the funds he col- 
lected he used money to pay expenses incurred 
in the company’s behalf. His vouchers showed 
it all; he had been careful to put down every- 
thing, even to the cost of a postal card. He 
turned over these vouchers and accounts to his 
employers. But when it was found that he had 
entered the service of a rival company, the 
charge of embezzlement was made against him. 
He found it impossible to give bonds, and was 
compelled to go to jail. A young lawyer took 
his case, and was sure he could clear him when 
the case came to trial. But meanwhile Laban 
was in jail, and to Mary this was the end of 
all things; for a time she was utterly pros- 
trated. She refused to eat or sleep, but sat 
holding her child to her bosom, and crying 
over it. This went on for so long a time that 
Aunt Mimy thought it best to interfere. So 
she took the two-year-old child from its mother, 
and made some characteristic observations. 

“ You ain’t gwine ter git Marse Laban out’n 
jail by settin’ dar cryin’, honey. Better git mad 
an’ stir roun’, an’ hurt somebody’s feelin’s. 
Make you feel lots better, ’ca’se I done tried it.” 

“OQ mammy! mammy!” moaned Mary. 

“ Day atter ter-morrer ‘Il be Chris’mus,” 
Aunt Mimy continued, “ an’ Marse Laban got 
ter be here ter dinner. Dey ain’t no two ways 
*bout dat.” 

“ Oh, what a Christmas!” cried Mary. 

“Yes ’m; an’ de cake done baked. Don’t 
you fret, honey! De Lord ain’t fer f’om whar 
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folks is in trouble. I done notice dat. He 
may n’t be right dar in de nex’ room, an’ 
maybe he ain’t right roun’ de cornder, but he 
ain’t so mighty fer off. Now, I tell you dat.” 

Whereupon Aunt Mimy, carrying the child, 
went out of the house into the street, and was 
so disturbed in mind that she walked on and 
on with no thought of the distance. After 
a while she found herself on Peachtree street, 
where the baby’s attention was attracted by 
the jingling bells of the street-car horses. In 
front of one of the large mansions a fine car- 
riage was standing. On the veranda a lady 
stood drawing on her gloves and giving some 
parting orders to a servant in the hall. Aunt 
Mimy knew at once that the lady was her old 
mistress. But she turned to the negro coach- 
man, who sat on the box stiff and stolid in all 
the grandeur of a long coat and brass buttons. 

“ Who live’ here ?” she asked. 

“ Cun-nol Asbe’y,” the coachman replied. 

“ Ain’t dat Becky Tumlin yonder?” inquired 
Aunt Mimy, with some asperity. 

“ No,ma’am; dat is Missus Cun-nol Asbe’y.” 

“ Well, de Lord he’p ‘my soul! ”-exclaimed 
Aunt Mimy. 

Then she turned and went back home as 
fast as she could, talking to herself and the 
child. Once she looked back, but Cousin Re- 
becca T. was sitting grandly in the carriage, 


and the carriage was going rapidly toward the 
business portion of the city. Cousin Rebecca 
T. bowed right and left to her acquaintances 
and smiled pleasantly as the carriage rolled 
along. She bowed and smiled, but she was 
thinking about her daughter. 

Aunt Mimy hurried home as fast as she 


could go. She had intended at first to tell 
Mary of her discovery, but she thought better 
of it. She had another plan. 

“ You see me gwine ‘long here ?” she said, 
as much to herself as to the baby. “ Well, ef 
I don’t fix dat ar white ’oman you kin put 
me in de calaboose.” She stood at the gate 
of the house Laban had rented, and compared 
its appearance with the magnificence of the 
mansion she had just left. The contrast was 
so startling that all the comment she could 
make was, “ De Lord he’p my soul!” She 
took the child in, got its playthings, and then 
went about her business more briskly than she 
had gone in many a day. If Mary had not 
been so deeply engaged in contemplating her 
troubles, she would have discovered at once 
that something unusual had occurred. Aunt 
Mimy was agitated. Her mind was not in her 
work. She drew a bucket of water from the 
well when she intended to get wood for the 
little stove. Occasionally she would pause in 
her work and stand lost in thought. At last 
Mary remarked her agitation. 


THE BABY’S CHRISTMAS. 


‘ “What is the matter, mammy ?” she asked. 
“ Something has happened.” 

“ Ah, Lord, honey! ’T ain’t happen’ yit, but 
it ’s gwine ter happen.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, shaking her head, “ let 
it happen. Nothing can hurt me. The worst 
has already happened.” 

Aunt Mimy made no audible comment, but 
went about mumbling and talking to herself. 
Mary sat rocking and moaning, and the little 
child made the most of the situation by tod- 
dling from room to room, getting into all sorts 
of mischief without let or hindrance. After a 
while Aunt Mimy asked: 

“ Honey, don’t you know whar yo’ pa an’ 
ma is?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, languidly ; “ they live in 
Atlanta.” 

“ Right here in dis town?” 

“Tes” 

“ Whar’bouts ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t worry me,mammy! I don’tknow. 
They care nothing for me. See how they have 
treated Laban!” 

“ Why n’t you hunt ’em up, an’ tell ’em what 
kinder fix you in? I boun’ dey ’d he’p you 
out.” Mary gazed at Aunt Mimy with open- 
eyed wonder. “Write a letter ter yo’ ma. 
Here ’s what ’ll take it. J ’ll fin’ out whar 
she live at.” 

Mary rose from her chair and took a step 
toward Aunt Mimy, not in anger, but by way 
of emphasis. 

“ Mammy,” she cried, “don’t speak of such 
a thing!” 

“ Humph!” Aunt Mimy grunted; “ef you 
ain’t de ve’y spit an’ image er Becky Tumlin, 
I’m a saddle-hoss. Proud! consated! Dat 
ain’t no name fer it. De nigger man what I got 
now ain’t much, but ef he wuz in jail I’d be 
trottin’ roun’ right now tryin’ ter git ’im out.” 

The next morning Aunt Mimy was up be- 
times. She cooked breakfast, and after that 
meal was over (it need not have been prepared 
so far as Mary was concerned), she dressed the 
baby in some of its commonest clothes, and 
put on its feet a pair of shoes that were worn 
at the toes. This done, she took the lively 
youngster in her arms and started out. 

“* Where are you going?” Mary asked. 

“Baby gwine ter walk,” Aunt Mimy an- 
swered. 

“ Not in those clothes!” Mary protested. 

“Now, honey,” exclaimed Aunt Mimy, 
“does you speck I ain’t got no better sense 
dan ter rig dis baby out, an’ his pa down yon- 
der in de dungeons ?” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Mary, forget- 
ting everything else but her own misery and 
her husband’s disgrace. 

“Stay right here, honey, tell I come back. 
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I won’t be gone so mighty long. Den you kin 
take dis precious baby down ter see his pa.” 

The day was clear and bright, and although 
it was Christmas, the soft breezes and the in- 
vigorating sunshine had the flavor and quality 
of spring. Aunt Mimy paid no attention to the 
auspicious weather, but made her way straight 
to the Asbury mansion on Peachtree street. 
On her face there was a frown, and her “ head- 
han’k’cher,” which usually sat straight back 
from her forehead, had an upward tilt that 
gave her a warlike appearance. 

She went up the tiled walk and rang the door- 
bell. A quadroon girl came to the door; the 
girl’s voice was soft, and her manners gentle, 
but Aunt Mimy had a strong prejudice against 
mulattos, and it came to the surface now. 

“Is yo’ mist’ess in ?” she asked harshly. 

“ Mis’ Asbury is in,” said the girl, softly. 

“ Ax her kin I see her.” 

The girl slipped away from the door, leaving 
it ajar. The glimpse of the magnificence within 
angered Aunt Mimy. Presently the girl re- 
turned. 

“Has you got any message ?” she asked. 

“No, Lain’t. Tell her dat a’ ole nigger ’oman 
fom de country want ter see her.” 

Cousin Rebecca T. was listening at the far- 
ther end of the hall, and thought she recog- 
nized the voice. The girl turned away with a 
smile to deliver the message, but her mistress was 
standing near. With a wave of herhand, Cousin 
Rebecca T. dismissed the servant, saw her safely 
out of hearing, and then opened wide the door. 

“Comein, Mimy,”she said in a voice as serene 
as a summer morning; “ come into my room. 
I have n’t seen you in a coon’s age.” She 
dropped easily into the vernacular of Rockville 
and the region round about. She took Aunt 
Mimy somewhat off her guard, but this only 
served to increase the old negress’s agitation. 
Cousin RebeccaT.ledthe waytoherback parlor. 

“Come in,” she said kindly. “ How have 
you been since I saw you last?” She shut the 
door and caught the thumb-bolt. “ Sit in that 
chair. Now, what have you to tell me?” 

Aunt Mimy saw that the thin white hand of 
her old mistress trembled as she raised it to her 
hair. 

“ Wellum,” the old negress replied, “I des 
tuck er notion I ’d drap by an’ say ‘ Chris’mus 
Gif’.’, You know how we use’ ter do down dar 
at home. I ain’t seed you so long, it’s des de 
same ez sayin’ howdy ?” 

Cousin Rebecca T. looked hard at the old 
darky, and drew a long breath. 

“ Do you mean to say you have nothing to 
tell me—nothing ? What do you want?” She 
would have laid her hand on Aunt Mimy’s 
shoulder, but the negress shrunk away, ex- 
claiming : 
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“ God knows dey ain’t nothin’ here I want ! 
LVo, ma’am /” 

Cousin Rebecca T. took a step toward her 
old servant. 

“ Where is Mary?” she asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

“She ’s down yonder—down dar at de 
house.” Aunt Mimy put the child down, faced 
Cousin Rebecca T., whose agitation was now 
extreme, and raised her strong right arm in the 
air. “I t’ank my God I ain’t got no chillun ! 
I t’ank ’im day an’ night. Ef I’d’a’ had ’em, 
maybe I ’d ’a’ done ’em like you done yone.” 

“You are impudent,” said Cousin Rebecca 
T. The little child had gone to her, and her 
hand rested on its curly head. 

“Wellum,” Aunt Mimy rejoined, “ef you 
want ter call de trufe by some yuther name, let 
it go at dat.” 

“ Whose child is this ?” 

“Heh!” the old negress grunted. “ He look 
like he know who he kim ter.” 

Cousin Rebecca T. took the child in her 
arms and carried it into her bedroom, closing 
the door behind her. Aunt Mimy went to the 
door on tiptoe, and listened silently for a mo- 
ment. Then she nodded her head vigorously, 
ejaculating at intervals—“ Aha-a-a!” “ What 
I tell you?” “ Ah-yi!” 

Cousin Rebecca T. placed the child on the 
floor and knelt beside it. 

“ Darling, what is your name?” 

“ Azzerbewy Tummerlin Pierson,” replied 
the child, solemnly. 

“ Oh, will the Lord ever forgive me ?” cried 
Cousin Rebecca T., falling prone on the floor 
in her grief and humiliation. 

“ Yonner mudder!” said the child. 

“ Where ?” exclaimed Cousin Rebecca T., 
starting up. 

“ Yonner.” The youngster pointed to a pic- 
ture of his mother hanging on the wall, an 
enlarged copy of a photograph taken before 
she was married. Seeing that the lady was cry- 
ing, the child went to her, laid its soft face 
against hers, and gently patted her with one of 
its pretty hands. 

“ Mudder c’y—all,a//’e time,” said the child, 
by way of consolation. 

“Oh, precious baby!” exclaimed Cousin 
Rebecca T., “ she shall never cry any more if 
I can help it.” 

‘‘ Ah-yi!” responded Aunt Mimy on the 
other side. 

At this juncture the colonel walked into the 
back parlor. “ Well, my dear,” he said, “what 
is the program to-day ? Inmy opinion—why, 
this is Mimy! Mimy,”—his voice sank to a 
whisper,—“ where is your young mistress?” 

“ Ah, Lord! you been waitin’ a mighty long 
time ’fo’ you ax anybody dat quesht’on!” 
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“ Mimy, is she dead?” The ruddy color 
had fled from his face. 

“Go in dar, suh.” Aunt Mimy pointed to 
the door leading into the bedroom. 

The colonel found his wife weeping over the 
little child, and, being a tender-hearted man, 
he joined her. As Aunt Mimy said afterward, 
“ Dey went on in dar mo’ samer dan ef dey ’d 
’a’ done got erligion sho ’nough, an’ de Lord 
knows dey needed it mighty bad.” 

The colonel went on at a great rate over the 
baby. ‘“ Look at the little shoes with holes in 
them!” he cried. “ Look at the torn frock!” 
Then he fairly blubbered. 

In the midst of it all, Aunt Mimy opened the 
door and walked into the room, calm, cool, 
and indifferent. Ah, how wonderfully she 
could play the hypocrite! 

“Come on, honey,” she said. “ Mudder 
waitin’ fer you. I tole ’er we wuz comin’ right 
back. Come ter mammy.” The baby ran 
away from its old nurse, and hid its face in its 
grandmother’s bosom, then sought refuge be- 
tween its grandfather’s knees, and was otherwise 
as cute and as cunning as babies know so well 
how to be. But Aunt Mimy was persistent. 

“Come on, honey; time ter go. Spile you ter 
stay here. Too much finery fer po’ folks.” 

“ Randall,” said Cousin Rebecca T., calling 
her husband by his first name (something she 
had not done for years), “order the carriage.” 

“ No,ma’am; 70, ma’am/” Aunt Mimy cried. 
“ You sha’n’t be a-sailin’ roun’ my chile in a fine 
carriage wid a big nigger man settin’ up dar 
grinnin’— zo, ma’am / I won’t go wid you. I 
won’t show you de way. I ’m free, an’ I'll die 
fust. I ain’t gwine ter have no fine carriage 
sailin’ roun’ dar, and Marse Laban lyin’ down 
town dar in jail.” 

“Tn jail!” cried the colonel. “ What has he 
done?” 

“Nothin ’t all,” said Aunt Mimy. “ De folks 
des put ’im in dar ’ca’se he wuz po’.” 

“ Randall, go and get him out, and bring 
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him here. Take the carriage.” In this way 
Cousin Rebecca settled the trouble about the 
carriage. Then she went with Aunt Mimy to 
find her daughter, and the old negress had to 
walk rapidly to keep up with her. When they 
came to the door, Aunt Mimy paused and 
looked at her old mistress, and for the first 
time felt a little sympathy for her. Cousin Re- 
becca’s hands were trembling, and her lips 
quivering. 

“Des go an’ knock at de door,” said Aunt 
Mimy, kindly. “ De po’ chile ’s in dar some’r’s. 
I ’m gwine roun’.” 

She went round the corner of the house, and 
there paused to listen. Cousin Rebecca T. 
knocked, a little timidly at first, and then a 
little louder. Mary opened the door, and saw 
standing there a richly dressed lady crying as 
if her heart would break. For a moment she 
was appalled by this appearance of grief incar- 
nate on her threshold, and stood with surprise 
and pity shining from her eyes. 

“ My precious child!” cried Cousin Rebecca 
T., “have you forgotten me?” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Mary. 

Then Aunt Mimy heard the door close. 
“Come on, honey,” she said to the baby; 
“J ’ll turn you loose in dar wid ’em.” 

Cousin Rebecca T. took her daughter home, 
and not long afterward the colonel appeared 
with Laban, and the baby’s Christmas was 
celebrated in grand style. Aunt Mimy was par- 
ticularly conspicuous, taking charge of affairs in 
a high-handed way, and laughing and crying 
whenever she found herself alone. 

“Nummine!” she said to herself, seeing 
Mary and Laban and the old folks laughing 
and carrying on like little children—“ Num- 
mine! You’re all here now, an’ dat ’s doin’ 
mighty well atter so long a time. I b’lieve dat 
ar aig-nog done flew’d ter der heads. I know 
mighty well it’s done flew’d ter mine, ’ca’se how 
come I wanter cry one minute an’ laugh de 
nex’ ?” 

Joel Chandler Harris. 


THE GENTLER SIDE OF TWO GREAT SOUTHERNERS. 


HE noble gentleness of character 

that distinguished some of our 

Southern generals in the civil 

war—I think the “our” may 

rightly be offered in a national 

sense —will still, I venture to 

say, be a pleasant theme when the genera- 
tion that fought that fight has passed quite 
away. In Nashville a few years ago I heard, 
in a delightful dinner-table company of South- 


erners who had “ been thoo” the war, this story 
of the tender forbearance of a great soldier 
when suddenly surprised by a child’s imperti- 
nent intrusion. 

It was when General Grant was besieging 
Richmond. Black clouds of disaster hung low 
over the fortunes of the Southern Confederacy ; 
the very air seemed charged with anxiety, and 
the scarcest and most marketable thing in the 
city, in that day of fabulous prices, was official 
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news. One morning President Davis, Secre- 
tary Cooper, General Lee, and others of only 
less rank came down the steps of—if I re- 
member the story aright—the War Office, to 
the sidewalk. Their horses stood saddled and 
bridled at the curbstone. Except General 
Lee, the company was about to visit the forti- 
fications. He in weather-beaten uniform, and 
General Cooper wearing the particularly bad 
silk hat to which he was accustomed, were al- 
ready on the sidewalk; and President Davis, 
in elegant new gray and drawing on a pair of 
showy yellow gauntlets that reached to his el- 
bows, was coming down the steps, when, through 
the group of accidental passers that stopped to 
look at this bunch of distinguished personages, 
a messenger pushed forward and delivered to 
Secretary Cooper a telegram. 

It seemed to be of serious import, for when 
the secretary had read it he handed it to Gen- 
eral Lee. General Lee read it, and moving 
somewhat aside, lifted a beckoning glance to 
the President. Mr. Davis joined him, and el- 
bow to elbow, in what they evidently intended 
should be complete privacy, the general was 
holding the despatch for the President to read, 
when the former suddenly became aware that 
an urchin of the strongest gamin type had 
slipped up behind and with uplifted face was 
reading between their elbows the tidings which 
they deemed necessary to hold so secret. Gen- 
eral Lee—the same General Lee who on 
another day of that momentous epoch frowned 
the President and his staff off the battle-field 
with a single curt question as to what might 
be ¢heir business there — turned to the little 
rogue, andin a gentle voice and with a kind ges- 
ture of dismissal said: 

“ My little son, this is not for you; run away.” 

If the merit of this story is excuse enough 
for telling it thus at second hand, let me venture 
one more under the same drawback: espe- 
cially as without this second I do not know that 
I should ever have related the first. 

On a recent tour of the Pacific coast, it was 
my privilege to meet in Portland, Oregon, the 
owner and publisher of “ The Evening Tele- 
gram” of that city, Mr. George H. Moffett. 
Any native Southerner and ex-Confederate will 
appreciate how pleasant it was to learn from 
him that he was by birth and rearing a Virgin- 
ian, and had been a soldier on the Southern 
side from the opening of the civil war to its 
close. Naturally our talk ran upon that period, 
and it was by and by my good fortune to open 
this same familiar subtopic of the gentleness of 
certain great Southern captains; whereupon he 
spoke so interestingly of his personal acquain- 
tance with Stonewall Jackson that when he 
had finished I asked, and he gave me, his leave 
to write what he had modestly taken such visi- 
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ble pleasure in recounting from his own private 
experience of the great Puritan Southerner. 

“ Stonewall Jackson,” he said, “ openly de- 
plored, as did so many other great leaders of 
the South, the institution of slavery. Yet he 
was firmly convinced that its existence was not 
only guaranteed by the national Constitution, 
but sanctioned by a divinely inspired scripture. 
I heard him say as much in the only political 
speech he ever made. It was at a meeting held 
in Lexington, Virginia, in the election cam- 
paign of 1860, his voice coming unexpectedly 
from a seat in the rear of the house, where he 
had risen in support of an aggressive resolu- 
tion. He was then Major Jackson, a professor, 
as every one knows, in the Lexington Military 
Institute. He was a frequent visitor in the 
house where, as a college student, I boarded, 
and I had more than once heard him express 
in private conversation the same convictions 
which he, on that one occasion only, declared 
in public. 

“* My acquaintance with him was only such 
as a boy of sixteen would have with a man of 
mature years. Our only point of intimate con- 
tact lay in the fact that I taught a class in the 
now famous colored Sunday-school which he 
had organized in connection with the Presby- 
terian charch of the town. But I believe this 
Sunday-school of negro children of which he 
was superintendent lay closer to his heart than 
any other object on earth except his home and 
family. In the war, though much under legal 
age, I became a private cavalryman. Some- 
times I saw General Jackson. In August, 
1862, the day before he met and drove back 
Pope’s army in the battle of Cedar Run, I 
was riding down the road leading north from 
Orange Court-House, on my way from brigade 
headquarters to join my regiment on the Rap- 
idan, when I overtook a division of infantry 
on the march, going toward Culpeper. ‘The 
active movements of our forces indicated the 
sharp work that was near at hand. When I 
reached the head of the column I found Gen- 
eral Jackson, his cap drawn down over his 
forehead, riding alone and apparently buried 
in deep meditation of his strategic plans. I 
rode by with a silent salute, but he recognized 
me, called to me to halt, and, riding up by my 
side, began to talk about the colored Sunday- 
school in Lexington. It was a great gratifica- 
tion to him, he said, that the school was being 
kept up in his absence. So we parted, and he 
rode on to bloody victory. 

“ And once again: it was the afternoon of 
the first day of the second Bull Run battle, and 
one of the most critical moments of Jackson’s 
whole military career. He had come round 
through Thoroughfare Gap, putting the Bull 
Run Mountains and Pope’s whole army be- 
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tween himself and Lee. Pope had turned, closed 
in upon him, and brought him to bay. The bat- 
tle had been raging for hours, and though Long- 
street had come to Jackson’s aid, no one could 
yet say that Jackson’s hard-pressed left would 
not be overwhelmed. Our battalion of cavalry 
under Major Patrick had been halted near 
Groveton,— almost in the center of the field 
of battle,— and sharp-shooters were deployed 
to meet the enemy, who were coming down the 
Warrenton pike. At thismoment General Jack- 
son rode up. There was hard fighting every- 


where. He conversed for a few moments with 
Major Patrick, and then turned and spoke to 


“TEXAS.” 


me. He said that certain of our men on an 
eminence above the road were needlessly ex- 
posed, and bade me ride to them and call them 
in. I had started to obey, when he suddenly 
stopped me with — 

“Oh! I had a letter a few days ago from 
Doctor White, and he tells me that our Sunday- 
school is still kept up.’ 

“That was all. I went my way to execute 
his command, and he rode back to his infantry. 
I never saw him again.” 

So spoke my narrator, whom I thank again 
here for allowing me the honor to tell the story 


after him. 
G. W. Cable. 


“TEXAS.” 


HE assemblage which had gath- 

ered outside the walls of Fort 

Norton for target practice was 

both gay and picturesque, though 

between the vast stretches of 

blue sky above, and of brown 

prairie below, the small post, with its three- 

company garrison, looked as helpless and soli- 
tary as a ship’s crew in mid-ocean, 

But no such thought shadowed the spirits 
even of the scanty dozen of ladies, whose 
pretty summer dresses made scattered bits of 
delicate color, surrounded by as much blue and 
gold as could escape by turns from the prac- 
tice — a practice in which the regimental ladies 
were almost as keenly interested as the officers 
and men; for it was the prelude to the selec- 
tion of a “team” to represent the regiment 
in a general competition to be held at the 
department headquarters during the early 
autumn. 

“ Whois that dark, slender girl regarding you 
and me with so much disapproval?” asked a 
young widow who was varying her usual sum- 
mer experience of Newport or Bar Harbor by 
a visit to a Montana garrison, and who con- 
templated the subject of her question through 
a lorgnette of a length never hitherto seen at 
Norton, with all the calm impertinence of as- 
pect bestowed by that instrument of torture. 

“Is it possible that you have been among 
us twenty-four hours and do not yet know 
Texas ?” Saxon exclaimed. 

“So ‘Texas’ is a girl. I fancied, from the 
tone of camaraderie with which several of the 
younger officers mentioned the name last even- 
ing, that its bearer must be some popular 
newly fledged lieutenant.” 

“Texas is the good comrade of all the 


youngsters, most of whom knew her when she 
wore her skirts short and her hair long.” 

*“ And how do the older officers consider 
her?” 

“ As an adopted child; in fact, she is a new 
version of the ‘ Daughter of the Regiment.’” 

“ She should dress the part. It would suit 
her style exactly,” Mrs. Stuart said, lowering 
the lorgnette, and raising her eyes to Saxon’s 
handsome sunbrowned face. “To which rank 
of her admirers do you belong? Are you her 
comrade orher adopted father? ” 

“Neither one nor the other,” Saxon re- 
plied, smiling as he met her bright gaze. “That 
staff appointment, which had the advantage of 
giving me your acquaintance long ago, has had 
the disadvantage of making me almost a stran- 
ger in my regiment when I rejoined last spring.” 

“Yet you seemed in haste to return here 
from headquarters the other day ?” 

“Was I not in command of the escort sent 
to meet you and Mrs, Lawrence? And did it 
not occur to you that my haste might have 
been a selfish desire to get you away from your 
adorers at Fletcher ?” 

“No; it did not,” she answered, dimpling 
in a manner satisfactory to any masculine 
beholder. “ But this ‘ Texas’ — surely she has 
another name ?” 

“She was baptized Elizabeth Nugent; but 
she was born in Texas, and it suits her.”’ 

“Tt suits her? Explain yourself. To me 
Texas suggests only bowie-knives and yellow 
fever.” 

There was an odd thrill in the laugh which 
was Saxon’s only reply. Why should he at- 
tempt to explain the freshness and frankness, 
the courage and fervor, that the name meant 
to him ? 
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“Tell me her story,” Mrs. Stuart insisted. 
“] am sure it is charming — and unconven- 
tional.” 

“ On the contrary, it is a monotonous chron- 
icle of wanderings from one dull frontier post 
to another,” he said rather hurriedly. “Her 
parents died of fever in Arizona when she was 
four years old, and, as she was destitute of 
relatives and money, she was adopted by her 
father’s friend Major Frost, our commandant 
here. He took her with him wherever he fol- 
lowed the regiment, until he married five years 
ago, when she was sent to a school in Chicago, 
where she was so desperately home-sick that 
Mrs. Frost brought her back at the end of 
the first term.” 

“A very bald statement,” Mrs. Stuart ex- 
claimed, with another curious upward glance. 
“| shall never ask you to be my biographer.” 

“With such a different subject—” he began. 

“I can imagine your eloquence,” she inter- 
rupted, shrugging her pretty shoulders. “ Now 
go and bring her over to me. I foresee that I 
shall find herthe most interesting of my Western 
studies.” 

“The rest of us must hope otherwise,” Saxon 
said lightly, and walked across the ground to 
another group, where the girl whom they had 
been discussing stood surrounded by some of 
the younger officers, the merriest and also the 
noisiest of the company. 

“Will you come with me to be introduced 
to Mrs. Stuart ?” he asked, aware with sur- 
prise that her dark eyes met his with a defiance 
very unlike their usual greeting. 

“No, I will not!” she cried sharply, adding 
with half-involuntary, half-mocking extenua- 
tion of her abruptness, as Saxon flushed and 
the others laughed: “ Why should she know 
me? I am not a hero. And Tom says that 
she told a lot of you last evening that she came 
to Norton to know ‘heroes.’ ” 

“She is, nevertheless, most anxious to meet 
you,” Saxon said with conscious stiffness. 

“She must wait until I have nothing pleas- 
anter to do. Just now I am going nearer the 
targets to watch Sergeant Blount score. Come 
on, boys!” and with a careless nod over her 
shoulder she walked briskly away. 

Two hours later, Saxon, while on his way to 
a dinner given in honor of Mrs. Stuart, saw a 
small figure hurrying along the parade, and 
overtook it with half a dozen rapid strides. 

“ Don’t youcare to hear how I escaped from 
the awkward position into which you forced 
me this afternoon?” he asked, looking down 
into two brown eyes upturned to him with such 
an entire absence of surprise as revealed how 
quickly she had recognized his step. 

“TI suppose you said I had never been far- 
ther east than Chicago.” 
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“If that is your idea of friendly loyalty!” 
he exclaimed, with a vexed laugh. 

“T meant to be rude,” she cried hotly. 
“ What right has she to come here to inspect 
us with that horrid eye-glass, and classify us 
like specimens —this a hero, and that a young 
barbarian? Even you, whom she treats as one 
of her own kind — it is because you were many 
years on the general’s staff, and not because 
of that glorious thing you did long ago.” She 
paused breathless, while into her eyes came a 
sudden lovely softness that thrilled Saxon more 
than any previous praise for what he considered 
a much overlauded matter of duty. 

“ Did I do anything ‘ glorious’ ?” he mur- 
mured, smiling, as he felt himself ridiculously 
fatuous, but unable to resist the longing tomake 
that look linger in her eyes. 

“When you volunteered to bring water to 
the wounded, though the command was com- 
pletely surrounded by Indians? Ah, you are 
laughing at me!” 

“Laughing at you! Don’t you know the 
vanity of men better than that?” 

“ T was not thinking of complimenting you. 
Years before I knew you I was proud that some- 
body in our regiment had done it,” she said 
vehemently, as they paused before the door of 
her quarters. 

“ Texas!” 

“My name is Nugent,” she interrupted 
haughtily. “Texas is my name with the boys, 
and with those of the regiment who have been 
fathers and mothers to me ever since I can re- 
member — not with such new acquaintances 
as you or Mrs. Stuart. Good night!” 

Saxon stared at the door, which had closed 
behind her, with a frown that presently van- 
ished in a smile. 

“ A small ‘ fagot of contradictions,’” he mut- 
tered to himself as he pursued his way to 
dinner. “ He was a man of experience who 
discovered the subtle charm of that description 
—subtle enough to make two snubs and the 
shutting of a door in one’s face rather exhilarat- 
ing than irritating.” 

Sumnitris even more especially holiday-time 
with a Montana garrison than with the rest of 
the world, for they wake from the long hiber- 
nation of a rigorous and isolating winter to a 
few weeks of fine weather and of comparative 
freedom, into which youthful energy and in- 
genuity crowd much variety and intensity of 
amusement. Indeed, under such circumstances, 
and to such fair wanderers from a far-away 
civilization as Mrs. Stuart, a frontier post seems 
rather a picturesque and unconventional sum- 
mer resort than a stern necessity. But it is a 
necessity the sternness of which is apt to claim 
sudden remembrance. 

A number of picnics and riding-parties had 
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been planned for the week succeeding Mrs. 
Stuart’s arrival, but on the day after the tar- 
get practice certain rumors of Indian restless- 
ness induced Major Frost to forbid any project 
which would take the ladies outside of Norton. 
The rumors, however, were of a kind which 
were heard every summer, and had so often 
died harmlessly away that nobody was seriously 
uneasy, and the merrymaking concentrated 
itself in the contrivance of a nightly dance. 

Norton, being only a three-company post, 
possessed neither club-room nor band, both of 
which were enjoyed by the regimental head- 
quarters at Fletcher; but every one contributed 
to replace these luxuries to the guest who had 
deserted their more richly endowed neighbor 
in their favor. 

Two good-natured matrons, who had reached 
an age when even army ladies give up waltz- 
ing, proved themselves no mean substitute for 
the band. Lamps were collected with a zeal 
that left the “officers’ row” in Cimmerian 
gloom, and the ball-room was supplied by two 
young lieutenants, who made a pretty and char- 
acteristic transformation of their quarters by 
the banishment of furniture, the ardent waxing 
of a rather uneven floor, and the concealment 
of ill-plastered walls with flags and quaint de- 
signs in bayonets and small arms. 

At the earliest of these entertainments Texas 
met Mrs. Stuart with a look as defiant as that 
with which a duellist salutes his enemy while 
their swords flash from their scabbards,— a de- 
fiance so visible that it brought upon her a 
remonstrance from her guardian’s wife as se- 
vere as that amiable woman could bestow,— 
but which achieved no apparent effect, as Mrs. 
Stuart continued to greet her haughty glances 
with the most serene smiles whenever their 
paths crossed, and graciously refrained from 
disputing her preéminence in the admiration 
of the younger officers. 

“She is a jealous little monopolist — the 
‘Daughter of the Regiment,’” she said with 
charming candor one evening to Saxon. “ For- 
tunately we are quite agreed upon a principal 
point: if she must spare me one of her Court, she 
would rather do without you; and I am more 
than content to dispense with your juvenile 
confréres so long as you do not entirely de- 
sert me.” 

This confession Saxon received with elo- 
quent gratitude, but with a gleam of something 
so like a laugh in the eyes which should have 
been tender, that she felt a sudden doubt of 
the success of a game which had seemed to 
promise most favorably, and which she had 
come so long a journey to win—a doubt that 
recurred again when Saxon at the beginning 
of the next dance walked slowly across the 
room toward Texas. 
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He was forced to hasten his lingering steps, 
for the girl put her slim hand on Tom Brooks’s 
shoulder as he approached, and they were about 
to whirl away. 

“ Stop that, Tom!” he cried gaily. “ Miss 
Nugent, this is my waltz.” 

“T never wait for any one,” she exclaimed. 
“ Go on, Tom!” 

But Tom released her with a laugh. “ He is 
my superior officer, and obedience is the first 
duty of a soldier. There is no use in pretend- 
ing to look cross, Texas,” he added as hemoved 
away. “Do you think that I don’t know that 
you would rather dance with Saxon after all 
the mean things you have said of my waltzing 
compared with his?” 

“ T shall not dance with you, Captain Saxon.” 

*T shall not ask you, Miss Nugent, but I shall 
suggest instead that the veranda is a very good 
substitute for Paradise these moonlit evenings.” 

“You and Mrs. Stuart have discovered its 
charms together,” Texas suggested, allowing 
him to lead her through a long open window 
to the veranda, which extended the whole 
length of the officers’ quarters, and overlooked 
a wonderful view of bluff and river and far- 
away rolling prairie. 

“No,” said Saxon, slowly, as he drew two 
wicker chairs within confidential neighborhood 
of each other, “it is a discovery I made last 
month in the society of somebody who did not 
then object to being called ‘ Texas,’ and who 
was—” 

“A stupid little savage who accepted criti- 
cism as proof of — of friendship, but who knows 
better now what was meant.” 

“What was meant?” Saxon repeated softly. 

“ A perpetual comparison with somebody 
else — somebody who never smokes, or runs 
races with the boys, who never talks slang; 
somebody who does not raise her voice when 
she is angry —who —” 

“Do you think that if Mrs. Stuart did all of 
these things I should ask her to give up any 
of them ?” 

“ T am sure that you would not. You would 
adore in silence.” 

“What would Captain Saxon adore in si- 
lence ?” asked Mrs. Stuart, pausing with her 
partner just behind them. “I assure you, Miss 
Nugent,” she added gaily, without waiting for 
reply, “if the past is a rule for the present, he 
is likely in any mood to express more than he 
feels — instead of less.” 

“¢Q unkind judge!’” Saxon quoted, ris- 
ing. “ Miss Nugent, I hear the first bars of 
another waltz. Shall I take you back to the 
dancing-room ?” 

“T will wait here for Tom.” 

He hesitated an instant, looking down at the 
small, closely folded hands, and the flushed and 
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drooping face—this wild rose whose very thorns 
were sweet. Then Mrs. Stuart called him, and 
he hurriedly followed her. 

“ Come along, Texas!” cried Tom’s cheer- 
ful voice, presently. “ Saxon told me where to 
find you, or I should never have guessed that 
you would be mooning while such a jolly waltz 
is going on.” 

They made one rapid turn about the room, 
and Texas stopped abruptly, while her eyes pur- 
sued the couple immediately in front of them. 

“That looks like a case of ‘on with the old 
love,” Tom suggested sapiently. 

“What do you mean?” 

« Did not you know that they were engaged 
years ago? Some of the fellows were talking 
about it last night. She threw Saxon over be- 
cause Stuart had such a lot of money, and now 
that he is dead, and she has his money, she 
means to have Saxon too.” 

“Tom,” said Texas, hoarsely, “ you have a 
horrid way of expressing yourself; and a boy 
of your age ought to be ashamed to gossip.” 

“Gossip? Well, I call that hard. A fellow 
cannot help seeing and hearing.” 

“But he can help repeating. Go away! 
There is my major; I shall talk to him.” With 
which she turned her slender shoulders upon 
the bewildered Tom, and, walking over to a 
doorway in which her guardian was standing, 
laid her cheek against his arm. 

“Take me home, dear!” she said softly; 
“T am tired.” 

“T shall send them all home when this waltz 
is ended,” he replied gravely. 

“Send them all home?” she repeated. 

“ Yes; the Indians are at their deviltry again. 
Refugees have been coming in to the post dur- 
ing the last two hours, and the telegraph-wires 
must have been cut between here and Fletcher, 
as I can get no answer to my despatches.” 

“What will you do?” she asked, with sharply 
roused attention. 

“Send one of these fellows with Sergeant 
Blount to the colonel for orders.” 

“Only two?” 

“Two will be safer than a dozen. 
must know how to act without delay.” 

“Whom will you send ?” 

Texas had asked her abrupt questions and 
listened to his hurried replies with a strange 
sense of double consciousness: one, that of 
the soldier’s daughter, every instinct of whose 
nature thrilled to this news the meaning of 
which, present and possible, she understood ; 
the other, that of the jealous woman whose 
sudden passionate purpose was to divide at 
any cost two figures who had disappeared upon 
the veranda that had been called Paradise. 

“ Either Tom Brooks or Saxon,” the major 
answered hesitatingly. “It is the duty of one 
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of the youngsters, and it ’s Tom’s turn; but 
Saxon has just been over the road twice, and 
he is such a lucky fellow.” 

“Then send Saxon.” 

The major turned his troubled gaze upon the 
shining dark eyes beside him. 

“Ts that to spare Tom? He would not thank 
you.” 

“No, no!” Texas faltered, with a shudder. 
“T was not thinking of Tom—I—” 

“ Poor child, how you are trembling! I 
thought my Texas had nerve enough to carry 
despatches herself. Where has Saxon gone?” 

“To the veranda.” 

“Tl tell him before I break up the dance,” 
he said, moving away. 

Texas left the house, and, running along the 
row of officers’ quarters to their own, she rushed 
up the short stairs to her bedroom, and leant 
breathless against the open window. 

For a moment or two there floated to her 
through the still prairie night the soft, contin- 
ued cadence of the waltz—that waltz the be- 
ginning of which seemed to her so endlessly 
long ago. There was a sudden silence, broken 
again by a confusion of much talking; then she 
heard steps upon the wooden walk below her 
window, and her guardian’s voice. 

“T have ordered Blount to come to my of- 
fice,and I will have the double sets of despatches 
ready by the time that you have had some sup- 
per and changed your clothes.” 

“T will not be long,” Saxon said cheerily, 
as he emerged into the moonlight, and walked 
across the parade to his quarters, not to Cap- 
tain Lawrence’s, whose wife Mrs. Stuart was vis- 
iting. Surely, if he still loved the woman whom 
he had loved once, even so true a soldier would 
steal a moment from the few the major had 
allowed him, to say a farewell word to her. 
How tall and strong he looked! How lightly 
he stepped! O God! within an hour or two! 
And but for her Tom might have gone! 


Durinc the next twenty-four hours an at- 
mosphere of suspense brooded over every heart 
at Norton, relieved, in the case of the officers 
and men, by their preparations for the march- 
ing orders, which were expected as soon as the 
regimental headquarters could be heard from, 
but which lay like a leaden weight upon the 
women of all ranks in the garrison. As the fol- 
lowing evening grew later, the excitement in- 
creased, for refugees continued to come in with 
tales of fire and murder, and the despatches from 
Fletcher would arrive presently, unless both 
messengers, either in going or coming, had been 
cut off by the Indians. Most of the officers 
gathered in the major’s sanctum, while the la- 
dies wandered from one neighbor to another, 
or knelt beside their sleeping children. But no- 
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body turned to’Texas for consolation, nobody 
thought her in special need of it. An isolation 
to which she was used in moments like these, 
when family bonds were closest, fell upon the 
petted “Daughter of the Regiment,” who, 
after all, was nobody’s very own. 

Time is neither long nor short in such sus- 
pense as these hours were to her. It is lived 
through, and the end comes as it does to all 
things human, though the soul that endures it 
shall bear its mark eternally. In the visions 
of the solitary vigil which Texas kept, danger 
had so centered itself around one figure that 
the possible loss of both messengers, of which 
the officers were in fear, never occurred to her 
imagination. She knew, indeed, that neither 
Saxon nor Blount were likely to return, as 
the despatches would probably be sent from 
headquarters by untried men; but whoever 
came would bring tidings of how the others 
had fared —tidings for the realization of 
which not even that anguish of waiting had 
prepared her when the sound of a horse’s 
tread at length broke upon the watchful si- 
lence of the post, and Blount rode up the 
parade alone. 

A little later the officers dispersed to their vari- 
ous quarters, and the major entered the room 
where his wife sat weeping, while Texas knelt 
beside a table with her face hidden. 

“ You have heard of poor Saxon?” he ex- 
claimed hurriedly. “ Mary, will you see that the 
sergeant hasa good supperat once? We march 
at dawn.” 

“Speak to this poor child,” Mrs. Frost whis- 
pered as she rose. ‘She says that she asked 
you to send him.” 

The major put his hand on the bowed head. 
“ My dear little girl,” he said brokenly, “ it was 
I who sent Saxon. It was my duty and his.” 

In the dining-room Mrs. Frost herself put 
cold meat and beer before the tired soldier, and 
then went up-stairs to pack her major’s kit, as 
the only means of keeping her eyes dry and 
her hands steady. 

“ Blount,” exclaimed Texas, abruptly, “tell 
me how he died!” 

The sergeant looked up. To him, as to all 
the old soldiers in the regiment, Texas was a 
familiar presence, and his kindly eyes grew 
moist as he saw the white rigidity of the face 
he had known so bright from baby days to 
womanhood. 

“Tt ain’t a story you could bear to hear, 
miss.” He hesitated. 

“T can bear anything! Don’t you see that 
I can?” she cried roughly. “Tell me—tell 
me quickly!” 

Very hastily and huskily he obeyed. They 
had seen no Indians on the way -to Fletcher, 
though they had passed a smoking fire, the 
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evidence of their recent presence. At head- 
quarters they had found the same hurried 
preparation which they had left at Norton. 
The colonel had wished to send fresh men 
with his despatches, but had yielded to Saxon’s 
urgent desire to return, and they had started 
again after the briefest possible rest, and with a 
change of horses. Their long ride had seemed 
to them almost accomplished, when, within an 
hour of Norton, they came upon a large party 
of Indians camping for the night. They gal- 
loped through before the Indians could mount, 
but a volley was sent after them, and Saxon 
was wounded —so severely that, even with 
the terrible stimulus of his familiarity with the 
ioe pressing so closely behind, he was barely 
able to sit his saddle when they reached the 
river, and Blount guided his horse across the 
ford. 

“When we came out on dry land again I 
saw him fumbling for his pistol, and I knew 
what that meant. So I says, ‘ Hold on a bit 
longer, captain; we are near home now.’ But 
he never opened his eyes, and just lifted the 
pistol, and —” 

Texas, who had not stirred since the story 
began, uttered a sharp cry, and put her hands 
over her ears. 

“No! no!” Blount exclaimed. “ He did n’t 
—he had no time; the pistol slipped from 
his fingers as he lifted it — and he pitched down 
sideways out of the saddle —” 

“ And you left him!” 

“Tt was for that that there were two of us,” 
cried the sergeant, while tears ran down his 
rough face. ‘If I drop, Blount, you are to ride 
straight on with your despatches,’ he says when 
he was hit, and he was always one that must 
be obeyed. And I think he died when he 
fell.” 

“You think ? You are not sure?” 

“It might have been a faint, but as long as 
I looked back he never stirred, and the In- 
dians were so close behind they —they —they 
would make sure.” 

Texas shuddered; she understood the cruel 
meaning that made the sergeant stammer. But 
the numbness of her heart was thrilled by some- 
thing that was scarcely hope, and yet was no 
longer despair. 

“ Where was it?” 

“ By the cottonwood grove, just this side 
of the river— where the picnic was last month, 
you remember, Miss Texas.” 

Ah, yes, she remembered! It was there— 
on that June day of sunshine and gladness— 
that she had first seen in Saxon’s blue eyes that 
which had made her child’s heart a woman’s. 
And now? Was he lying there dead ? 

“ Did the Indians dare come much nearer 
the post ?” 
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“A couple of miles more they followed 


” 
me — 


« Blount!” the major called from his office, 
and the sergeant walked toward the door. 

“Tt must have been quick over,” he began. 
« When we march that way to-morrow we shall 
find his —” 

“Go, Blount!” she gasped. 

To-morrow! It was not yet midnight; the 
regiment would not march until four, or per- 
haps five, o’clock. 

Texas clenched her hands above the heart 
whose throbs half suffocated her, and forced 
herself to think clearly, an effort which made 
the soft young face stern and old. 

Reason and experience were so utterly, so 
entirely, against even the faintest chance that 
Saxon still lived that, short as the distance was, 
neither his commanding officer nor his com- 
rades had conceived the possibility of sending 
aid to him, and if she should seek to make her 
guardian share the passion of sudden hope 
which possessed her, his refusal would be in- 
evitable and unchangeable. He would require 
more substantial argument before he would 
consent to expose a small search-party to the 
probability of annihilation. 

The result of her thinking was a desperate 
resolve —a resolve which would have seemed 
madness to another woman, but which was con- 
ceivable and practicable to this prairie-bred, 
danger-tried girl; a resolve born of her con- 
viction of Saxon’s need, and of the impossibility 
of making any one else believe in it; a resolve, 
the means for the accomplishment of which 
spread themselves swiftly béfore her, plain, 
simple, depending only upon her strength and 
courage. She went up-stairs to her bedroom, 
and when presently she came down again she 
had put on a cloak and cap, and had fastened 
about her waist the belt, with pistol and brandy- 
flask, which the major had given her on her last 
birthday as a fit equipment for the “ Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” Unseen and unheard 
she passed out upon the parade, where she met 
only three or four hurrying orderlies, as she 
turned into a narrow lane at the end of the 
“ officers’ row” that led to a wall behind 
the rampart. There was a long beat for the 
sentry at this point, where the bluff made a 
sheer descent of several hundred feet to the 
Yellowstone, rendering egress or ingress im- 
possible to any reasonable mood. But such 
dangers as thrust themselves upon the remem- 
brance of Texas had nothing to do with the 
precipice, which, indeed, she blessed as afford- 
ing her the chance of leaving the post unob- 
served. With her skirts gathered in one hand, 
and with the other free to cling to any bush or 
shrub which might help her, she was over the 
wall like a cat, and scrambling down the rocks, 
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in haste to be beyond discovery by the sen- 
tinel, if he should glance across the rampart 
as he returned. 

When she had thus passed below the whole 
extent of the fort, she began more slowly to 
climb upward, tearing her hands and grow- 
ing breathless, but spared all giddiness by the 
friendly darkness, which half hid the depths 
below. She paused as she reached the level of 
the prairie again, and cast one shuddering 
look around the shadowy vastness; only one, 
for she brought the lessons of frontier teach- 
ing to aid her passionate purpose. It was 
not probable that Indians would linger within 
six miles of Norton on the eve of a general 
outbreak, and the prairie between her and the 
little wood beside which Saxon was lying liv- 
ing or dead was probably as deserted as it 
seemed. Ah! living or dead? With that ques- 
tion possessing her heart,— the woman’s heart, 
“the weakest yet the strongest” of all God’s 
works,— there was no room for dismay. 

After a while, as she pressed forward, the 
moon rose in a cloudless sky, revealing for a 
yet wider distance the motionless, soundless 
stretches of prairie, more awful in that utter 
stillness than the vast tumultuousness of the 
ocean. But Texas neither looked nor listened, 
until at length, from the slope of the last cou- 
lée, she saw the cottonwood-trees and heard 
the rush of the river. With devouring, shrink- 
ing eyes she gazed about her, but Saxon was 
not there, and, without a thought of what else 
she might find within its shelter, she entered 
the grove. 

A dozen yards away, with the moonlight 
shimmering upon him through the scanty foli- 
age, he lay outstretched, half stripped by that 
enemy who is even more robber than mur- 
derer, and with his feet and hands lashed to 
four close-growing young trees, a death-like, 
blood-stained figure. She flung herself down be- 
side him in a passion of tender horror that was 
yet instinct with a strong assurance that she 
had not come in vain; for she knew that 
Indians would not bind or conceal a dead man. 
He must have been alive when they left him 
“staked out” to that torture which is their part- 
ing benison upon a prisoner who would encum- 
ber their flight, and whom, instead of killing 
at once, they prefer to leave to linger, with the 
agonies of cold and thirst added to his wounds. 

There was as inevitably a pocket-knife in the 
possession of Texas as in that of asmall boy, and 
with steady fingers she began to cut the straps 
of undressed hide which bound him—a long, 
slow task, for the blade was frail and the straps 
werestout. But at length he was free, and she 
could chafe his icy hands, and try to force a lit- 
tle brandy between his set lips, whispering to 
him all the while words of love and hope. 
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Lingeringly and waveringly consciousness 
came back to Saxon, but in the first upward 
glance of his haggard eyes there was recog- 
nition, and something else which thrilled her 
with a sudden and sweet self-remembrance — 
an instant of exquisite certainty ; then his gaze 
changed to anxiety that grew to horror, as he 
strove to speak. 

“You—leave me; Indians—return.” The 
words faltered half audibly from his white 
lips, and sank away in a long sigh, as his eyes 
closed again. 

“Yes; I must leave you, but not for my 
sake; for you, dearest—dearest—for you!” 
she murmured, bending over him during a 
moment that was the cruelest of her ordeal. 

She had only half saved him. He lived; 
but the feeble spark of life would flicker out 
long before there could be aid from the pass- 
ing troops in the morning. She must leave 
him, senseless and alone, while she went back 
to Norton to claim the help which would be 
sent with glad speed, now that she could urge 
facts instead of ‘merely instinctive hope. 

She folded her cloak over him, and, laying 
her flask in one of his limp hands, she turned 
swiftly away along the road she had come— 
swiftly indeed, though torturing herself, in the 
nervousness of failing powers, with the belief 
that each flying step was slower than the last. 
There had been calmness in the very despera- 
tion of the purpose which had brought her; 
but with the certainty that he lived, and that 
his life depended upon her haste— dear God, 
why was it that the way lengthened before her 
dragging steps ? 


Texas was in her bed, with the smiling, 
tear-wet eyes of Mrs. Frost looking down at 
her, when her senses cleared again, though she 
was dimly aware of a long interval, first of 
frantic effort to move or speak, and then of 
blankness. 

“He is living; he is here; the surgeon 
thinks hopefully of him,” her guardian’s kind 
wife answered to the question with which Texas 
gazed mutely up. “ Between what you said 
before you fainted, and what Blount told of 
the spot where Saxon fell, they knew where to 
find him, and the ambulance made quick work 
of that terrible road.” 

Texas asked no more, but turned her face 
to the pillows, and wept hysterically. Even 
when the major came to her presently, though 
she clung to him, she could answer his cheeriest 
of farewells only with tears. Bodily she was 
worn out, and through the passionate thanks- 
giving for Saxon’s life there ached in her heart 
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a pain which she did not explain to herself, 
but which she understood well enough as she 
grew stronger, and able to go about the post 
again. Nobody, alas! can remain in every-day 
existence upon the level of heroic moments, 
and Texas was defiantly self-conscious under 
the smiles with which her friends emphasized 
their praise of her courage. 

She refused positively to see Saxon when 
Mrs. Frost told her that he had asked that she 
might come to him. There was no need for 
her to ask questions to hear every detail of his 
slow convalescence. Norton had grown drear- 
ily empty, now that only one company was left 
in garrison, and to all those anxious waiting 
women, who measured time from the arrival 
of one courier with despatches to the next, the 
care of the sorely wounded soldier made the 
best expression of their love for the absent. 
But Texas for the first time in her nineteen years 
of life was out of accord with her surroundings. 
It was not the return of the regiment which 
her heart anticipated with such a passion of 
mingled longing and dread, but the approach 
of an inevitable interview foreseen with a pang 
of proud self-torture. 

Keen, however, as was her dread, she still 
counted the meeting as safely distant, when 
one afternoon she entered the little drawing- 
room of their quarters, to find a long figure on 
the sofa, and to hear Mrs. Frost exclaim as she 
left the room: 

“ Here he is, you naughty girl — before he is 
half strong enough to walk across the parade! ” 

Texas stood looking down dumbly at the 
two hands whicff clasped hers. 

“ My darling!” he murmured; “my brave— 
brave—” 

“You do not understand,” she gasped. “ The 
major should have told you. I asked him to 
send you, instead of Tom —” 

Saxon slowly released her. 

“Tt was only remorse that brought you to 
me all that long way through the dark and the 
danger?” 

“ Your danger was my fault. I should never 
have forgiven myself if — if — if —” 

He rose suddenly, and took her small quiv- 
ering face between his hands, looking down at 
it with eyes that she felt were reading her soul, 
even through her closed lids. 

“ And the words you said to me while you 
were bringing me back to life? You thought 
I could not hear because I could not speak. If 
they were remorse, then this is gratitude. And 
love has nothing to do with us,” he cried, 
kissing her. “My tenderest, cruelest, bravest, 
cowardliest — sweetheart ! ” 


Nellie Mackubin. 
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CITY SONNETS. 


I, 





BROADWAY AT NOON. 


IAGARA of streets! See this and know 
1 The secret of New York — the spell that never 
Can be resisted or forgot, the flow 
Of torrented humanity, that ever 
Is counter-currented, yet seems to sweep 
Toward you, passes, plunges, and is lost 
Abysmally, still followed by the deep 
And surging stream, whereon are swiftly tost 
The faces, faces, faces! Not the roar 
Of ocean on her wildest crags could drown 
The tumult of this torrent; and the prey 
Of tempests, were they cast upon the shore 
From places where the wild waves drew them down, 
Could show no stranger wrecks than this Broadway. 

















Il. 
SOLITUDE. 


Do you seek solitude ? Go not to fields 
Or pathless woods, or to the lonely shore, 
Nor court the privacy seclusion yields 
In some old house whose very ancient door 
Proclaims the absence of intrusive guests. 
Think not of desert waste, nor mountain height, 
Nor tropic isle, nor where the eider nests 
In arctic silence, nor the sea-gull’s flight 
In voiceless azure. But for solitude 
Perfect, unparalleled, abiding, deep, 
When next you feel the solitary mood 
Insistent, trust not even dreamless sleep — 
When for true loneliness your soul entreats, 
Come to New York, and walk these crowded streets. 


John H. Boner. 
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NAPOLEON I. 


FROM THE WATER-COLOR DRAWING PRESENTED BY MR. HENRY IRVING TO THE ARMY MESS OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N.Y. THE FOLLOWING 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCOMPANY THE DRAWING: ‘* ORIGINAL SKETCH OF NAPOLEON |., TAKEN FROM LIFE, ON BOARD THE ‘ BELLEROPHON’ IN 1815, BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT “ GIVEN TO 
ME BY GILBERT FARQUHAR 30 JUNE, 1885 — HENRY IRVING."’ 





ENGRAVED BY T. JOHNSON. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PIERRE PETIT, PARIS. 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND 
BY THE COMPOSER 


“]ROBABLY no musician 

\j has ever been more ridic- 

ulously criticized, more 

scoffed at, more insulted, 

than was Berlioz during 

the greater part of his ca- 

reer. And these outrages 

were heaped upon him by 

his own country! He was only too sensible of 

this fact. Luckily he possessed beak and claws, 

as certain feuilletons in the “Journal des 
Débats” attest. 

After age, disease, and discouragement had 
rendered him less eager for the fray, he was 
allowed a little more peace; but when the 
“Trojans” appeared, those of his maligners 
who still survived availed themselves of the oc- 
casion to renew the attack. Among these the 
critic of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” the un- 
impeachable Scudo, who died stark mad a short 
time afterward, was one of the first to make 
himself prominent by the violence of his attacks 
and the extravagance of his pen, which, by the 
way, did not fail to recoil somewhat upon him. 
The day after the first performance of the sym- 
phony of “ Harold,” Berlioz received an anony- 
mous letter in which, after a tirade of coarse 
abuse, he was charged with being “‘too cowardly 
to blow out his brains.” Scudo never ventured 
to go so far as that,— not that he was lacking 
in the will,— but one day he wrote this sentence, 
which is worthy of being recorded: “The 
Chinese, who amuse their leisure moments by 
the sound of the tom-tom ; the savage, who is 
roused into fury by the rubbing together of two 
stones, make music of the kind composed by 
M. Hector Berlioz.” The insult, with the sig- 
nature of its author, should go down to posterity 
beside the name of the illustrious artist whom it 
wounded. It is worthy to be written under the 
list of his masterpieces on the pedestal of the 
statue erected to him by the tardy enthusiasm 
of his fellow-citizens. 

The reaction preceding his apotheosis was 
not slow to appear. It began almost imme- 
diately after the death, in 1869, of the man who, 
perceiving as ina sudden flash of light the glory 
that awaited him, said with his last sigh : “ On 
va donc jouer ma musique!” I was there, at 
his bedside, gazing upon that pale, noble head, 
with its magnificent crown of white hair, wait- 
ing in anxious affliction for the last breath to 
be exhaled from those thin and colorless lips. 

VoL, XLVII.—4o0. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
OF “ SALAMMBO.” 


I watched over him all night. In the morning 
his faithful servant handed me the copy of his 
memoirs designed for me. I had occasion at 
a later period to reward this honest man, who, 
during the long sickness of Berlioz, had not left 
him for a single moment, lavishing on him the 
most devoted care. A short time before the 
death of his master, he had accompanied Ber- 
lioz to myhouse. Painfully did the poor musician 
mount up the four flights of stairs to come and 
sit at my table. After the meal I begged him 
to write his name on the score of “ Benvenuto 
Cellini.” He seized a pen, wrote with a trem- 
bling hand “ A mon ami,” and then, looking at 
me with a wistful glance, said: “I have for- 
gotten your name.” It was a cruel blow, which 
went to my very heart. I was to see him no 
more till I gazed on his face as he lay upon his 
death-bed, that master whom I had so much ad- 
mired, and on whom I had bestowed an affec- 
tion which he could never doubt from the very 
moment when I first had the happiness to make 
his acquaintance. M. Adolphe Jullien, towhom 
I related this sad incident, has recorded it in his 
beautiful book entitled “ Hector Berlioz: his 
Life and Works,” the most complete monument 
which has ever been reared to the memory of 
the immortal author of the “ Trojans” and the 
* Damnation of Faust.” 

I had not long been acquainted with Berlioz 
when his “ L’Enfance du Christ” was performed 
for the first time, under his direction, in the 
Salle Herz, in the month of December, 1854. I 
was seated beside one of his intimate friends, 
Toussaint Benet, the father of the pianist Théo- 
dore Ritter, then almost a child. The emotion 
which I felt was such that at the end of the 
second part I burst into tears, and was on the 
point of fainting. My neighbor pressed my 
hands in his to restrain me from uttering a cry. 
From that time my admiration for Berlioz knew 
no bounds, and I began to study his works, with 
which I had had but slight acquaintance, never 
having had an opportunity to hear them. The 
Parisians were notatall pleased withthem. The 
success of“ L’ Enfance du Christ” was, however, 
very great, and this piece opened to Berlioz the 
doors of the French Academy, of which he be- 
came a membertwo years afterward. Clapisson 
entered first. The very day of the election of the 
author of “ La Promise,” who was not yet the 
author of “ La Fanchonnette,” I was walking 
on the boulevard with the author of “ L’Enfance 
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du Christ” and certain earlier masterpieces. 
It was the moment when the balloting was go- 
ing on under the cupola of the Mazarin pal- 
ace, and he was impatient to know the result. 
“ But why?” I said to him. “At this very mo- 
ment Clapisson is being elected.” “ You are a 
bird of ill omen,” replied he, jumping into a cab 
to go to the secretary of the Academy, hoping 
to get a little earlier account of — the triumph 
of his competitor. I was not mistaken. 

Toussaint Benet, whose name I have men- 
tioned above, was a jovial fellow from Mar- 
seilles, who, possessed of an ample fortune, had 
settled at Paris to educate his son in music. 
Berlioz had recognized in the young Théodore 
a remarkable precocity and exceptional talents, 
and had taken great interest in him. He gave 
him the scores of the masters to read, and 
pointed out their beauties. Berlioz and I 
often met at the rooms of Toussaint Benet. 
The child had grown up, and on his return 
from Germany, where he had been to take les- 
sons from Liszt and the learned Professor 
Schnyder von Wartensee, he was already 
something more than a surprising virtuoso ; he 
was even a finished musician. What delightful 
evenings I owe to him! After dinner young 
Ritter would sit down at the piano and play 
his favorite works, “ Romeo and Juliet” and 
the “ Damnation of Faust,” in turn. This was 
long before the appearance of the “Trojans.” 
Berlioz, seated before the fire with his back 
toward us and his head bowed, would listen. 
From time to time a sigh would escape him: a 
sigh — perhaps a sob. One evening, I remem- 
ber, after the sublime adagio of the “scéne 
d’amour,” he suddenly rose, and, throwing him- 
self into the arms of Théodore, exclaimed in 
an ecstasy, “ Ah, that is finer than the orches- 
tra!” No, it was not finer; but it gave the im- 
pression, produced the illusion, of orchestra, so 
exquisite were the nuances in the playing of 
this most skilful virtuoso, so various were the 
qualities of tone —now delicate and caressing, 
now bold and passionate—that he evoked from 
his instrument. Nobody has ever equaled Rit- 
ter in this peculiar talent of making a piano 
suggest an orchestra. 

Nostranger, no friend even,—if we except a 
young relative of the family,— assisted at these 
reunions. Berlioz and I would withdraw to- 
gether ; he would accompany me to my house, 
I would see him to his, and we would walk the 
distance over two or three times, he smoking 
ever sO many cigars, which he never finished, 
sitting down on the deserted sidewalks, giving 
himself up to the exuberance of his spirits, and I 
laughing immoderately at his jokes and puns. 
Ah, how few have seen him thus! The moment 
came to separate. Usually I accompanied him 
to his door, covetous of the last word. As we 
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approached his house in the Rue Calais (to-day 
it bears a commemorative tablet, tardily set 
up), his enthusiasm vanished ; his face, lighted 
up by the flickering gas-jet, settled into its 
habitually sad, careworn expression. He hesi- 
tated a moment as his hand touched the bell- 
pull, then murmured a cold, chilly adieu in a 
suppressed voice, as if I were never to see him 
again. He entered his house ; and I—I went 
away with my heart torn, knowing well what 
a painful reaction would succeed the few hours 
of unbending delight and childish glee I had 
just witnessed. 

Seven months after the death of his first wife 
Berlioz married again (in October, 1854). 
“This marriage,” he wrote to his son, “ took 
place quietly, without any parade, but also 
without any mystery. If you write me on this 
subject, do not mention anything that I cannot 
show my wife, because I am very anxious that 
no shadows should settle on my home.” In a 
letter addressed to Adolphe Samuel some years 
after he says: “ I am sick, as usual; besides, my 
mind is restless and disturbegl, . . . my lifeseeks 
consolation abroad ; my home wearies me, irri- 
tates me, is an impossible home, quite the con- 
trary of yours. There is not a day or an hour 
when I am not on the point of ending my life. 
I repeat, I am living in thought and in affection 
far away from my home; .. . but I can tell you 
no more.” Had he not said enough in this to 
make himself understood ? After the death of 
his second wife, June 14,1862, Berlioz continued 
to live with his mother-in-law, who cared for 
him with unfailing tenderness. This worthy 
woman was the widow of Major Martin, who 
had been in the Russian campaign with Napo- 
leon. In company with her husband she had 
braved the cold, the snow, and all the other 
dangers of the journey with a babe in her arms. 
She was a courageous woman, who concealed 
great sensitiveness of feeling beneath a mask of 
impassibility. She idolized the genius of Berlioz, 
and every enemy of the great artist became her 
own. Her grateful son-in-law left her at his 
death the use of all he possessed, with the ex- 
ception of some private bequests and his manu- 
scripts, which went to the Conservatory. I see 
her still, trembling with emotion, but rigid as 
a specter, as she sat far back in her opera-box, 
the evening, a year after the death of the master, 
when we held the festival which was the first 
shining of the posthumous glory with which 
posterity should avenge him. Our finest artists 
sought the honor of appearing on that program, 
where the great names of Gluck, of Beethoven, 
and of Spontini were associated with that of 
Berlioz, the only contemporary musician who 
had nothing to fear from such dangerous com- 
panionship. Unhappily, the pecuniary result of 
this noble occasion came very far from answer- 
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ing the expectations of the friends and disciples 
who organizedit. Many years werestill toelapse 
before these disciples should record in bronze 
his complete glorification and final apotheosis. 

The unveiling of the Berlioz statue took 
place on the 17th of October, 1886. The sky 
was leaden, the weather cold and rainy, but 
the approaches to Montholon Square had been 
invaded from an early hour in the morning. 
When the veil fell which covered the statue, 
and the first tone of the triumphal symphony 
swelled out, what an immense acclamation and 
long cry of enthusiasm burst among the multi- 
tude! This brilliant homage bestowed “ on one 
of the most illustrious composers of any age, 
the most extraordinary one, perhaps, that ever 
existed,” had long been in preparation by the 
directors of our three great musical societies, 
Messrs. Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux. 
By initiating the public little by little into the 
beauties of the master’s wonderful conceptions, 
they had conducted with ever-increasing suc- 
cess the work of reparation and of public recog- 
nition which had_been started at the Opéra, 
and some years later was renewed at the 
Hippodrome. 

One after another the detractors of Berlioz 
are disappearing. To-day only few remain. 
These timidly hazard a criticism or two in the 
following style: “ Doubtless he is a great poet 
in music, but he imagines at times an ideal that 
neither his pen nor his genius is capable of re- 
alizing. ... He does not always write with that 
firmness of hand which is the prime quality of a 
perfect musician. . . . His style exhibits defects 
resembling hesitation, and then there are awk- 
ward passages which often mar his work.” 
Heaven pardon me! I think some, in memory 
of Cherubini, reproach him also with not know- 
ing how to make a fugue—a man who has 
written fugues both vocal and instrumental, 
so perfect, so melodic, in his dramatic sym- 
phonies of “ Romeo and Juliet,” the “ Dam- 
nation of Faust,” in his sacred trilogy of 
“ L’Enfance du Christ,” in the “ Mass of the 
Dead,” in almost every one of his great works! 

Such was the opinion of that composer, al- 
ways mediocre, and to-day discredited and for- 
gotten, to whom I used to vaunt the beauties 
of Berlioz’s symphonies. Refusing to admire 
or to comprehend them, he would close the dis- 
cussion with this phrase, astounding in its folly 
and stupidity: “What would you have? Ber- 
lioz and I do not speak the same language!” 

_ But do not all innovators, all artists of ge- 
nius, bear the same reproach? Was not Titian 
charged with not always being correct in his 
sketches; Delacroix, with not knowing his 
business; Spontini, with knowing less than 
the poorest pupils in the Conservatory, who 
laughed at him? And did not Handel say of 
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Gluck, the author of “ Alceste” and of “ Ar- 
mide,” “He is as much of a musician as my 
cook” ? 

Poor Berlioz! He heard things to make him 
wince after he wrote his “ Trojans at Car- 
thage.” True, at this period of his life invective 
was not used against him with such violence 
as in the earlier contests, but the most unjust 
and bitter criticisms were not wanting. I have 
cited a few of the “ amenities” that Scudo in- 
dulged in every time he had occasion to men- 
tion a composition of Berlioz. I add another 
emanating from a pen less authoritative than 
that of the critic of the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” but a pen wielded by a man who 
commanded a much larger number of readers 
through his position on one of the most widely 
circulated journals of Paris. 

Having characterized the score of the “Tro- 
jans ” as “a mountain of impotence compared 
with the chefs-d’auvre that shine in the heaven 
of music,” he gave M. Carvalho a piece of 
good advice: “ Why not replace the specters 
of Priam, Chorébe, Cassandra, and Hector, 
too little known to the public, by four others 
which should address Berlioz in the following 
words? The first: ‘I am Gluck; you admired 
me, you spoke of my “ Alceste” in rare terms 
of eloquence, and to-day you dishonor my reci- 
tative, so strong in its sobriety, so grand in its 
simplicity.’ The second: ‘I am Spontini; you 
loved my “ Vestale” more than Licinius did ; 
you say you are my disciple, and you extinguish 
its burning rhythm with the stagnant waters of 
yoursluggish melopeeias. Lay aside those fillets 
which I have bequeathed to my fellow-country- 
man Rossini.’ The third: ‘I am Beethoven, au- 
thor of so many immortal symphonies, rudely 
torn from those visions which attend the illus- 
trious dead, as they lie on the couch of their 
glory, by yoursymphony “ LaChasse Royale.”’ 
And the fourth : ‘I am Carl Maria von Weber. 
After having learned instrumental coloring from 
my school, you rob me of my palette and my 
brushes to daub on images worthy of a village 
painter.’ ” 

Further on, speaking of “La Chasse Roy- 
ale,” the same critic, whose resources are 
inexhaustible, adds a few reflections to the 
monologue of Beethoven: “ If the violent and 
horrible dissonances maintained through the 
strains of the orchestra are music ; if that chari- 
vari which surpasses the pitiful and presump- 
tuous failure of Jean Jacques at the Geneva! 
concert (!) be art, I am a barbarian. I am 
proud of it. I boast of it.” There is some truth 
in this. 

The first representation of the “ Trojans ” 


1“ The Confessions ” have taught those who have 
read them that that wretched “ Geneva ”’ concert took 
place at Lausanne! 
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took place at the Théatre Lyrique, November 
4, 1863. Berlioz, as he relates in his memoirs, 
had composed this work at the instance of the 
Princess of Sayn-Wittgenstein, to whom he 
dedicated it. The princess lived at Weimar, 
where Liszt was director of the grand duke’s 
chapel. She requested the grand duke io 
write to the Emperor Napoleon III. to request 
that rather unmusical sovereign to have the 
“Trojans” brought out at the Opéra. The 
Opéra was directed at that time by Alphonse 
Royer, one of the authors of the libretto of “ La 
Favorite,” a charming man, possessed of ex- 
ceedingly distinguished manners. Berlioz went 
to several receptions at the Tuileries, and came 
away as he had gone. But one evening the 
emperor, perceiving him, asked him about the 
“ Trojans,” and expressed a desire to read 
the poem. Great was the joy of the composer, 
who thought the game was won. It was not 
long, however, before he was undeceived. The 
poem, sent back through the director of theaters 
by the emperor, who certainly had not read it, 
was thought to be “absurd and stupid,” and of 
a length that far exceeded the ordinary dimen- 
sions of a great opera. A year afterward, Al- 
phonse Royer told Berlioz, who could not 
believe his senses, that the “‘ Trojans” was go- 
ing to be “studied,” and that the minister of 
state, “desirous of giving him full satisfaction,” 
commissioned him to report this happy news. 
Nothing more came of the matter. “‘Tann- 
hauser ” was represented instead of the “'Tro- 
jans,” and by an imperial order. The exaspera- 
tion of Berlioz knew no bounds. Then it was 
that he accepted the proposition of M. Car- 
valho, who agreed to put on thestage the second 
part of the work, the “ Trojans at Carthage,” 
reserving the “ Fall of Troy” for a second trial, 
in case the first should succeed. After a series 
of twenty performances, sustained with diffi- 
culty, the “Trojans” disappeared from the 
bulletin-board, and has never since ‘graced it. 

I was at Weimar a short time after the first 
representation. It was the birthday féte of the 
grand duchess. I was invited to court and 
presented to the grand duke, who immedi- 
ately inquired about Berlioz, of whom he was 
personally very fond, and whose works he 
passionately admired. He told me that he 
had been delighted to hear of the success of 
the “ Trojans” at the Opéra. “ But, sir,” I 
rejoined rather hastily, “the ‘Trojans’ was 
not played at the Opéra, but at the Théatre 
Lyrique.” “Why, I wrote an autograph let- 
ter to the emperor, and I thought —” I might 
have finished his phrase. The emperor had 


1 M. Pasdeloup. 

2It must be conceded that Berlioz made a mistake 
in fixing four hours and twenty-six minutés as the time 
required for the representation of this work; and 
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undoubtedly received the letter, but had paid 
no attention whatever to it. 

When I came back to Paris I related to 
Berlioz my conversation with the grand duke. 
“How!” cried he, with astonishment. “ You 
told him! You undeceived him! Ah, I never 
would have dared to do that.” The error was 
easy of explanation: the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar had been informed that the “Trojans” 
had just been played at Paris, and he had made 
nofurther inquiry. A little more, and he would 
have written a second letter to the emperor— 
to thank him ! 

Berlioz never heard the “ Fall of Troy,” ex- 
cept a single fragment,— the duo between Cho- 
rébe and Cassandra,—sung by the barytone Le- 
fortand Madame Pauline Viardot, at one of the 
concerts directed by the master at Baden in the 
merry season—that season in which “Tout 
Paris” came together in the coquettish little 
town of the grand duchy. This first part of the 
“Trojans,” superior to the second in the judg- 
ment of many musicians, has not to this day 
been performed at Paris, except atconcerts. M. 
Pasdeloup first gave one act, then two; and 
lastly the whole work, on the same day on which 
it was given by M. Colonne at the Chatelet 
(December 7, 1879). The star of the founder of 
popular concerts! had begun to wane, and, be- 
sides, the execution was better, and much more 
careful, at the Chatelet than at the Cirque 
d’Hiver. M. Colonne, however, was able to 
give only four representations of the “ Fall of 
Troy,” while the success of the “ Damnation 
of Faust,” after more than fifty performances, 
is far from being exhausted. 

Madame Rose Caron was the young artist 
whosang at Pasdeloup’sthe little partof Hecuba 
in the fine o¢fetto of the second act. She hardly 
suspected at that time that she would become 
a few years later the great lyric tragédienne so 
applauded by Paris, for whom no rival need 
be sought, because there is none. 

The “ Trojans ” complete, but played in two 
successive evenings,” has lately obtained an 
immense success at Carlsruhe. The Capell- 
meister, Felix Mottl, a spirited Wagnerian, was 
the one who took the initiative in this grand 
manifestation. Unfortunately, it will doubtless 
produce a greater stir in Germany than with 
us of France. 

It is ever to be regretted that the attempt of 
M. Lamoureux to produce “ Lohengrin” at the 
Eden Théatre failed on account of the threats 
and hisses of a troop of rattle-brained black- 
guards. The success of “ Lohengrin” would 
have paved the way for that of the “ Trojans” 


about three hours and three queries with the sup- 
¢ 


pressions which he himself indicated in the complete 
score just issued by the publishers Choudens. 
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and “ Benvenuto Cellini”; and, sanctioned by 
the theater, as it already had been by the con- 
cert, the fame of Berlioz would have been much 
more complete and glorious. Berlioz and Wag- 
ner applauded in turn upon the same stage, and 
that a French one! Why not? The hostility 
existing between those two musical geniuses, 
the hatred with which the latter pursued the 
former, has but little interest at the present day 
except for biographers ; the musical world cares 
little for it. Nobody denies to the one the 
priority of certain innovations, certain har- 
monic and instrumental combinations by which 
the other may have profited; but to try to 
make out the inventor of the modern lyric 
drama to be the humble imitator of his prede- 
cessor, who was above all a great innovator as 
a symphonist ; to brand as plagiarisms a few 
involuntary reminiscences, a few chance coin- 
cidences, such as few composers, even those 
most original and most distinguished, have 
been able wholly to avoid, marks the differ- 
ence between a rational and just opinion and 
an imbecility. 

The first concert given by Richard Wagner 
at the Théatre Italien, on the 25th of January, 
1860, had just come to an end. Madame Ber- 
lioz, passing by leaning on the arm of her hus- 
band, said to me in her sarcastic tone, “ Oh, 
Reyer, what a triumph for Hector!” And why? 
Because a certain air of kinship seemed to be 
discoverable between this or that passage in the 
prelude to the third act of “ Tristan and Isolde” 
and the fugued theme of the “ Convoi de Ju- 
liette” ; between the figure played by the violins 
in the Pilgrim chorus in“ Tannhauser,” and that 
which accompanies the oath of reconciliation 
between the Montagues and the Capulets over 
the inanimate bodies of Judiet and Romeo ; be- 
cause the ascending progression in the admir- 
able prelude of the third act in “ Lohengrin” 
was drafted, it is said, on that which ends at the 
principal motif of the “ Festival at Capulet’s” 
in the symphony of “ Romeo.” And the flatter- 
ers, happy to be able to point out those sup- 
posed coincidences to Berlioz, who perhaps 
had already perceived them, did not fail to 
exaggerate them. No, no; Hector would not 
have triumphed for so small a thing. And 
when, the day after the third concert, given with 
the same program as the two preceding ones, 
there appeared in the feuilleton of the“ Débats” 
that famous credo which marks with an inefface- 
able line the break between Berlioz and Richard 
Wagner, the most fervent admirers of Berlioz, 
instead of reciting devoutly the “act of faith” 
which spite or anger had dictated, did much 
better by beginning to study the works of 
Wagner, and trying to penetrate their un- 
doubted beauties. There was certainly more 
profit for them in that course, and I affirm 
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that some of them have not come out the 
worse for it. 

During their stay in London Berlioz and 
Richard Wagner maintained friendly relations. 
Later, a German newspaper is said to have pub- 
lished an article, written by no less a personage 
than Wagner himself, in which Berlioz was very 
roughly handled. Some one, doubtless a friend 
of one of the parties, translated it so that Berlioz 
could read it with more ease, and sent it to him. 
The latter, it may be conceived, exhibited no 
little irritation. The story is probable enough ; 
I will not be responsible for its truth. 

Berlioz had a son named Louis, of whom he 
was very fond. In 1867, having been recently 
appointed captain in the merchant service, the 
young man suddenly died at Havana, in his 
thirty-fourth year. Berlioz learned this sad 
news just as he was getting ready to pass an 
evening at the house of one of my friends, the 
Marquis Arconati- Visconti. Arconati had or- 
ganized in honor of the master he admired — 
for he had not failed to be present at a single 
performance of the “ Trojans ”— a private en- 
tertainment, to which several artists, and among 
others Théodore Ritter, had been invited. 
Berlioz did not come. Ritter repaired to his 
house, and found him in tears. The great com- 
poser outlived that son who was his only con- 
solation and pride scarcely two years. Louis 
Berlioz, however, was not a musician, either by 
temperament or by instinct; and there is no 
doubt that on the rare occasions presented to 
him.of hearing his father’s music, his filial piety 
alone induced him to admire it. 

Berlioz left me by his will a volume of “ Paul 
and Virginia” with his name written in it, and 
with his autograph notes. One of these anno- 
tations (most of them are very curious) has been 
reproduced in the very remarkable and inter- 
esting work by M. Adolphe Guken. Here it 
is: “ Tosum up, a book sublime, heartrending, 
delicious, but which would make a man an 
atheist if he were not one already.” It is found 
quite at the end of the romance, and is followed 
by certain chords which reproduce in the minor 
mode those which are found on the first page of 
the book. I have never believed in the atheism 
of the man who wrote the poem and the music 
of “ L’Enfance du Christ,” who sang such pure 
melodies to the Virgin Mary and to the an- 
gels guarding the sleep of the Child Jesus. A 
free-thinker —like his father, Dr. Berlioz — he 
was, perhaps; but nothing more. When the 
hearse which bore the remains of the master 
arrived before the Church of the Trinity, the 
horses reared and refused to advance. This 
was very much noticed and commented on at 
the time, with reference to the anti-religious sen- 
timents of the illustrious dead. I imagine, how- 
ever, that like accidents may have occurred 
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more than once at the burial of very fervent 
Catholics. 

A few days after the concert which I di- 
rected at the Opéra, March 22, 1870, Madame 
Damcke, the testamentary executrix of Ber- 
lioz, was kind enough to present me with an 
orchestra score of the ‘‘Messe des Morts,” 
annotated and corrected by the author. I 
have also in my library a copy, given me by 
Berlioz himself, of the symphony “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with his autograph corrections 
and some changes introduced into the in- 
strumentation of the first morceau in fugue 
style, principally in the altos and violoncellos. 
This score bears the date of 1857, and the 
symphony is dated September, 1839. Eigh- 
teen years after its publication, Berlioz dis- 
covered faults in the engraving, and whole 
passages to modify. 

The day after my election to the Institute, 
I saw coming to my house the faithful servant 
whom I mentioned at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, the same who had nursed Berlioz with 
such devotion during his long sickness, and 
whom for many years I had not seen. He 
brought me the Academician’s coat and sword, 
which his master had intrusted to him to 
be delivered to me — when the moment should 
come. I had been elected the night before ; 
he had lost no time. He related to me how 
during the war his house, situated in the out- 
skirts of Paris, had been pillaged by the Ger- 
man soldiers. Nevertheless, he had succeeded 
in concealing these relics from the rapacity of 
Prussians and Bavarians. I preserve them with 
religious veneration; and, as I have no great 
love for uniform, make as little use of them as 
possible. I ought, perhaps, to have exhibited 
them to the inhabitants of La Céte Saint- 
André when I went there last September to 
attend the inauguration of the Berlioz statue 
in the little town where he was born. This 
statue is a reproduction of the one in Mon- 
tholon Square; it was unveiled with great 
pomp, the minister of public instruction and 
fine arts presiding at the ceremony, with all 
the authorities of the town and the depart- 
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ment gathered on a vast platform, and a large 
number of Orpheonic societies drawn up 
around the pedestal. Medals with the bust 
of the master were sold in the street; flags 
waved at the windows of the houses; and 
upon the front of the one in which Berlioz was 
born you could read engraved upon a marble 
slab that inscription which ought to have been 
placed there twenty years before : 


“To Hector BERLIOz, 
FROM HIS FELLOW-CITIZENS, HAPPY IN HIS 
GLORY, AND PROUD OF HIS GENIUS.” 


But for the commemorative slab no par- 
ticular mark would point the attention of 
tourists to that house, so plain in its appearance 
and so simple in its architecture. It belongs to- 
day to a grocer. 

I said that I have no great faith in the athe- 
ism of Berlioz ; neither do I believe much in his 
Platonism. Nevertheless, he has devoted some 
twenty pages in his “ Memoirs” to the story 
of his passion for Mme. F , with letters to 
prove it, and some details which have always 
seemed to me rather puerile. Like Dante, he 
was ambitious of having a Beatrice—a very 
beautiful Beatrice apparently, but rather rustic, 
whom he knew very little, having seen her only 
three or four times at most, and those at long 
intervals. She was older than he, and was some 
seventy years of age when, having gone to visit 
her at Lyons, he came near fainting at her feet. 
It was at Meylan, a little village of the Dau- 
phiné which overlooked the valley of the Isére, 
that she appeared to him one fine day wearing 
little pink shoes. She was then eighteen; he 
was twelve. That vision was never erased from 
hismemory. “No; time can have noeffect . . . 
new loves never erase the first one.” Her name 
was Estelle, but to him she was always the 
nymph, the hamadryad of St. Eynard, the 
stella montis. That name was the one he wrote 
in the last line of his “ Memoirs” : it was per- 
haps that name, too, that he murmured when 
he heaved his last sigh. 

Ernest Reyer. 
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A Christmas Thought. 


N the time of the year especially devoted to generous 
thoughts and deeds, why may not one nourish 

the patriotic hope that the strain of feeling which has 
lately shown itself between certain sections of the 
country on the financial question may be somewhat 
allayed? With our enormous extent of territory and 
variety of interests, such a strain is at any time pos- 
sible. Fortunately the war for the Union did not set- 
tle merely the bitter and tormenting question of slavery. 
The permanent decision then made of the question of 
national unity was worth all the cost of that desperate 
struggle. It is for this reason that the martial threats 
of heated partizans nowadays appeal rather to the sense 
of humor than to that of fear. 

In the great currency struggle which has of late been 
in progress there has surely been dogged selfishness, 
as well as a plentiful lack of wisdom. But there has 
at times been an attribution of bad faith when men were 
acting with absolute sincerity, on lines of conviction. 
(We speak now not of the obstructive Senate, but of the 
debate outside of the Senate.) Neither side has perhaps 
fully realized, or been willing to acknowledge, this view 
of an opponent’s position. In the pause of the winter 
holidays, when “ charity ”’ is always so much in mind, 
every good American may well recall Lincoln’s generous 


phrase, and apply it to the condition of things now ex- 
isting, in “ charity for all” and “ malice toward none.” 


Two Historical Portraits. 


OF interest in connection with the diary of the voy- 
age of Napoleon to St. Helena, printed in THE CENTURY 
for October and November, is the portrait of the Em- 
peror shown on page 303. It is believed to be repro- 
duced here for the first time, though portraits in a similar 
pose are extant. The original of our cut is a sketch of 
the Emperor made from life on board the Bellerophon in 
1815 by Captain Marryat. It will be remembered that it 
was from this vessel that Napoleon was transferred to the 
Northumberland on the voyage to Elba. The original 
is a water-color, and is the property of the officers’ mess 
at the United States Military Academy at West Point, to 
whom it was presented by the distinguished tragedian 
Henry Irving, having been given to him (as an inscrip- 
tion in his handwriting records) by Gilbert Farquhar, 
June 30, 1885. The probability that this attribution 
of the sketch to Captain Marryat is correct is strength- 
ened by the facts that according to his daughter’s me- 
moir of him, Marryat was in England in 1815, and that 
he was a clever sketcher, as witness his well-known 
drawing of Napoleon made a few hours after the Em- 
peror’s death, Marryat being at this time in command 
of the Beaver, an English cruiser, at St. Helena. 

The engraving of General Grant at Mount McGregor, 
printed on page 225, is of unique and historical inter- 
est, and its publication will revive in many a heart the 
touching experiences of the sad summer of 1885. It is 
here given by permission of Mrs. Grant. 
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An Interesting Experiment in Municipal Reform, 


A YEAR or more ago a somewhat novel experiment 
in the direction of better municipal government was 
started in a Western city of about 7000 inhabitants. 
The city was not suffering from public scandals at the 
time. It had among its officials many men wlro were 
prosperous and respected citizens, and its government 
was fairly well administered. Still, there was a feeling 
among many of its citizens that the interests of the city 
would be promoted, and the public welfare enhanced, 
if the community as a whole could be brought to take 
a lively interest in the conduct of its affairs. In other 
words, they set themselves about the task of fostering 
public spirit and local pride. 

For this purpose they formed an association consisting 
of the ministers of such churches as could be induced 
to join the movement, and a certain number of promi- 
nent citizens representing all religious and political 
creeds. This association adopted as its constitution 
the following brief but comprehensive declaration of 
purposes and beliefs : 

The object of this association shall be the promotion 
of municipal affairs in this city. It shall foster and en- 
courage a good moral tone, uphold correct business 
principles, promote hygiene, and also interest itself in 
proper methods of education. It shall encourage the 
execution of the laws, uphold the officials in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and recommend and urge the passage 
of such other ordinances, rules, and regulations as may 
be of public benefit. 

We believe that as a rule better municipal government 
will be secured by proper encouragement of officials in the 
enforcement of laws than by distinctive organizations for 
that purpose. We believe also that municipal officials 
have received too little commendation for honest efforts 
in the past in the arduous performance of their duties, 
and we will to the extent of our ability give due regard to 
merit wherever it may be found, but will also faithfully 
examine into, report upon, and be governed by the facts 
where there has been dereliction in official duty. 

We believe that municipal affairs should be conducted 
in accordance with honest business methods, keeping in 
mind also the health and morals of the citizens, and that 
national political issues, as such, should not control city 
elections. 


Committees were appointed on several branches of 
municipal administration, with directions to collect and 
collate accurate information pertaining to the different 
departments, and to report to the association with such 
recommendations as they saw fit, all such reports and 
recommendations to be laid before public meetings, 
which were to be called from time to time for their 
consideration. When the first public meeting was 
called the attendance was very large, and so much in- 
terest was displayed in the reports presented that an 
adjourned meeting was held for the fuller considera- 
tion of them. The newspapers of all parties have sus- 
tained the movement from the outset, and its career 
promises to be one of great usefulness. 

What this modest association is attempting to do in 
this little Western town is to develop what Professor 
James Bryce calls the “home side of patriotism,” and 
which he defines as the willingness “to take trouble — 
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personal and even tedious trouble —for the well-govern- 
ing of any public community one belongs to, be it a 
township or parish, a ward or a city, or the nation as 
awhole.” The disinclination to “take trouble ” about 
political matters is the chief cause of our evils of mis- 
government. The average citizen exclaims, when his 
attention is called to the wretched way in which his 
municipal affairs are conducted, “ Oh, I have no time 
to bother with politics ! ” and having said that, he gives 
no further thought to the subject. The idea that he 
owes a duty to the community in which he lives, which 
ought to compel him to take a personal interest in the 
management of its affairs, never occurs to him, or if it 
does occur to him, he waves it aside as the view of 
some visionary reformer. This is a state of mind which 
must be corrected if we are ever to have really good mu- 
nicipal government in this country, and we can conceive 
of no more effective method for correcting it than that 
of this Western town association. Everything that 
tends to create popular interest in public affairs is 
a step toward better government; for the people as a 
whole are always honest, are always in favor of intel- 
ligent and economic management of public affairs, and 
are always quick to respond to appeals to their local or 
public pride. They are as ready to commend a faith- 
ful public servant as they are to condemn an unfaithful 
one, but they must be actively interested in the doings 
of both before they can be depended upon to express 
judgment in either direction. 

The task of following up the various city departments 
is much more difficult in a great city like New York, 
in which local pride is not as strong as it should be, 
and in which the struggle for existence is so strenuous 
that most men have little time or strength left for public 
affairs. Yet even in New York this method, as prac- 
tised by a similar organization, has proved more effec- 
tive than any other. 

When once interest in public affairs has been aroused, 
the work of reform becomes easy. Then the intelligent 
body of citizens begin to realize how entirely a matter 
of good business management the conduct of a city’s 
affairs ought to be; and if they become active partners 
in such management, they will see to it that the whole 
community enjoys the benefits which are certain to flow 
from honest, intelligent, and economic administration ; 
for those are the qualities which are the essentials in 
the successful conduct of any business. Having rea- 
lized this, they will perceive at once that the issues and 
divisions of national politics have no place in municipal 
politics, except to cause harm, and they will eliminate 
them speedily and completely. The great and all-con- 
trolling force is public spirit, or local pride, or civic 
duty, or, best name of all, the “ home side of patriotism.” 
Every community in this country needs more of this, 
and every movement which is calculated to foster and 
increase it is a movement of genuine patriotism. 

What is the reader doing for his own community in 
the direction above indicated ? 


Free and Other Coinage. 

WE are asked to give answers in simple terms to the 
following questions : 

(1) What is free coinage? 

(2) How does an ounce of silver or of gold get from 
the mines to the ‘‘ pockets of the people’ as money? 

(3) What have been the leading features of American 
coinage laws since the foundation of our Government ? 
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In replying to these questions we can make our an- 
swers more logical by beginning with the last, or third. 
The Constitution of the United States vested in Con- 
gress the power to coin money, and to regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin; and soon after the 
formation of the General government an act was passed 
by Congress, approved April 2, 1792, establishing a 
national mint at Philadelphia, and authorizing a na- 
tional coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 15. 
Both were made a legal tender without limit, and the 
coinage was free to all persons depositing bullion at 
the mint. The bullion was weighed on receipt, in pres- 
ence of the depositor, and a certificate of weight was 
given to him. It was then melted into a bar, and a 
piece was cut from this for assay, in order to ascertain 
its fineness and to determine its value. The depositor 
was then paid on this valuation, according to the 
weight after melting, the mint charges for parting, re- 
fining, and toughening — that is, fitting the bullion for 
coinage — being deducted. 

No other charge was made for coinage of gold and 
silver from that time down to February 21, 1853, when 
a new act was passed which provided that in addition 
to the mint charges there should be a charge to the de- 
positor of one half of one per cent. This applied to 
gold and silver bars, gold coin, and silver dollars. 
This act took effect July 1, 1853, and on March 3, 1854, 
the act was modified so far as gold bars were con- 
cerned, limiting the charge on them to the actual cost 
of the operation. The charge of one half of one per 
cent. on gold coins and silver continued unchanged un- 
til April 1, 1873, when it was reduced to one fifth of 
one per cent. for gold coinage; the coinage of silver 
dollars was at the same time discontinued. The charge 
on gold coinage was abrogated under the act for the 
resumption of specie payments, January 14, 1875. 

Since that time the depositor of gold bullion pays 
only mint charges and an additional amount for the 
copper used in alloying his gold. Under the Bland- 
Allison Act of 1878, the Government alone was em- 
powered to coin silver, purchasing silver bullion at the 
market price and coining not less than two million 
dollars’ worth nor more than four million dollars’ worth 
each month. This act gave way to the Sherman Act of 
1890, under which the Secretary of the Treasury was di- 
rected to purchase four and one half million ounces of 
silver bullion a month, or so much thereof as might be 
offered, at the market price, and to issue in payment for 
such purchases treasury notes redeemable, on demand, 
in coin. The Secretary of the Treasury was also directed 
to coin, until July 1, 1891, two million ouncets of 
silver bullion a month into standard silver dollars, and 
after that time as much as should be necessary to pro- 
vide for the redemption of the treasury notes. 

The ratio of 1 to 15 was continued from 1792 to 
1834, when it was changed to 1 to 15 ,4i, or nearly 
I to 16, 

Taking up next the second question, it should be 
said that the mint at Philadelphia remained till 1835 
the only one in the country. In that year an act was 
passed establishing branch mints at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and at Dahlonega, Georgia, for the coinage 
of gold mined in the vicinity of those places, and at 
New Orleans for the coinage of silver imported from 
Mexico. In 1852 one was established in San Francisco, 
one at Denver in 1862, and one at Carson, Nevada, in 
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1863. By the coinage act of 1873 the Denver and 
Charlotte mints were changed into assay offices, and 
the mint bureau was created as a special division of the 
treasury department, with the director of the mint as 
chief officer. Prior to this act the chief officer was the 
director of the mint at Philadelphia, and the other mints 
were branches of that. They are now independent of 
one another, and each is in charge of a superintendent, 
who reports to the mint bureau. There are at the pres- 
ent time mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, Car- 
son, and New Orleans; and assay offices at New York, 
Denver, Helena, Boisé City, Charlotte, and St. Louis. 
Under free coinage anybody who has gold bullion 
can take it to the nearest mint and have it coined 
into gold pieces, or cast into bars, receiving payment in 
full according to its fineness, only the charges for refin- 
ing, separating, etc., and for copper used in the alloy, 
being deducted. Under limited coinage, like that au- 
thorized for silver by the Bland Act of 1878 and the 
Sherman Act of 1890, the Government alone has the 
right of coinage, which it exercises at its own profit. 
A gold eagle passes from the mines to the pockets 
of the people, therefore, practically without obstruc- 
tion and without any expense for coinage to the owners 
of the bullion, for the Government pays that. A silver 
dollar, under the Bland Act, passed from the mines 
into the pockets of the people with equal lack of ob- 
struction and without expense for coinage until the 
limit of monthly coinage fixed by the law and the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury was reached. 
Virtually, the question of what is free coinage has 
been answered in what we have said in the foregoing. 
Free silver coinage would exist when owners of 
bullion had the right to have it coined to an unre- 
stricted amount, at a fixed ratio with gold, with full 
legal-tender quality, and at the legal rates, or on the 
same terms as the Government. When the Govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right of coinage, then 
there is not free coinage. When two metals are given 
free coinage, at a fixed ratio, side by side, the cheaper 
one will always drive the dearer one out of circulation. 
This is known as Gresham’s law. Thus, as early as 1840, 
after the adoption of the ratio of I to 15 in 1792, silver 
began to fall in value, and gold began gradually to 
disappear from circulation, and by 1818 it had ceased 
to circulate at all. We had no gold in circulation till 


Christmas and Modern Ritualism. 


HE popular prejudice against the revival of ritual- 
ism in Protestant churches is, I believe, based ra- 
ther on the feeling that it is a substitute for real devotion, 
than upon a dislike to august ceremonial itself. We are 
all more or less devotees of the high-sounding and 
impressive. The aim of the Montagnards in the Paris 
Reign of Terror was directly against anything savoring 
of man-worship, and still more, with most of them, 
against anything like God-worship. But in his declin- 
ing days Robespierre found that he had to fall back on 
that trait in human nature stronger than almost every- 
Vo. XLVII.—41. 
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1834, when the ratio was changed to 1 to 16, or nearly 
that. This, it was soon seen, gave silver an overvalu- 
ation and gold an undervaluation, and the result was 
that the depreciated gold, which was now the cheaper 
metal, drove out silver. By 1837 silver had entirely 
disappeared from our circulation, and from that time 
till the recoinage of silver dollars under the Bland Act 
of 1878, silver dollars were never seen in circulation. 
The silver dollar was worth more than the gold dollar, 
and the latter drove the former out of circulation. 

The operation of Gresham’s law under these con- 
ditions was very simple. While the ratio of gold to 
silver between 1792 and 1834 was I to 15, and the 
market value of silver relatively to gold had fallen to 1 
to 16, it required sixteen ounces of silver to buy 
one ounce of gold bullion in the market; but at the 
mint the Government received fifteen ounces of silver, 
and coined it into silver coins which were equivalent 
legally to one ounce of gold. Holders of silver bullion 
had a controlling inducement, therefore, to sell it to the 
mint rather than in the bullion market. As gold and 
silver were circulating side by side, any one who had 
received silver coins from the mint in return for fifteen 
ounces of silver bullion could exchange those for gold 
coins to the same amount,,but the gold coins so ob- 
tained could be melted and sold as bullion for sixteen 
ounces of silver bullion. Thus a profit of one ounce of 
silver could be made upon every fifteen ounces that had 
been through the mint. When the knowledge that an 
operation of this kind is possible becomes general, gold 
will be drawn entirely from circulation and converted 
into bullion. This was what happened to gold between 
1792 and 1834, and what happened to silver after the 
ratio was changed in the latter year. 

If so slight a difference in the relative value of these 
metals operated in this effective manner, first against 
one, and then against the other, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive what would have happened had we attempted free 
coinage of both gold and silver under the Bland Act in 
1878, or in 1890, or in 1893, with the ratio of 1 to 
16, the true ratio in those years ranging from 1 to 18 
to 1 to 28. The reason why gold was not driven out 
entirely was because the coinage of silver was limited. 
Even though it was limited, gold was fast disappear- 
ing from the country when President Cleveland called 
Congress together in extra session. 


thing else— the conception of supreme goodness and 
beauty, and the passionate desire to infold it. Hence 
the famous festival of the “ Etre Supréme’’—a very 
dreary farce when conducted by the green-eyed and 
flowery-waistcoated Maximilien, but evincing still his 
reliance upon form and ceremonial as a last means of 
awing the multitude whom he, first and foremost of all, 
had trained to lap blood. To be sure, it did not per- 
ceptibly delay his downfall ; but it is a curious lesson in 
the springs of human action, and in the abstrusities of 
human motive — Robespierre officiating as the high 
priest of the semi-infidel France of the Revolution ! 
The signs of the times of late years have been very 
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favorable to the growth and expansion ot the ritualistic 
idea, and that in more churches than one. The devout 
Romanist, to whom these things are a matter of course, 
sometimes exhibits a little amusement at the zeal with 
which a large part of the Protestant world is embra- 
cing the idea which he has maintained without a 
thought of change for so many centuries. In his eye 
it is a concession to the inevitable, or else a mere spirit 
of imitation. At any rate, it is interpreted by him 
as a triumph and vindication of what he has always 
maintained as the proper mode of approach to the 
Invisible. 

As I write these lines, the sight is recalled to my 
mind’s eye of an old-fashioned congregation some 
twenty-five or thirty years since. IfI picture the semi- 
circle of horses and mules on all sides of the “ paling” 
fence, and the groups of booted and spurred farmers 
scattered around, discussing the prospects of the to- 
bacco or wheat crop, it will at once be recognized that 
the scene is laid in Virginia — south-side Virginia, 
somewhere. Passing into the church itself, I see the 
old worthies ranged in solemn and severe order, each 
with his mammoth, old-fashioned prayer- or hymn- 
book, ready to pour forth volumes of intentional praise. 
I call the praise “intentional ” because that is all that 
the average congregational singing amounts to. Ritu- 
alism is not necessarily in the direction of distinctly 
Catholic observance. It means the substitution of the 
scenic for the introversive, the putting away of that 
rather morbid religious over-zeal and self-inspection of 
old for the eminently social exercises of the modern as- 
semblage. It means the higher development of music 
and chancel adornments as contrasted with the severe 


and decidedly penitential cast of our fathers’ worship. 
Our conception of the gospel is more esthetic, but 
I do not believe that it is on any account the less 
sincere. 

In this same old country meeting-house to which I 
refer there was a hymn which always appealed to my 


taste in such matters. It seemed, set to the words 
used, the very essence of Protestantism, and gave great 
scope to the deep, sturdy bass voices of the planters. 
As years went by I had almost forgotten it, and indeed 
remembered but one line: “Come and let us wor- 
ship.” A few years ago I was invited by a party of friends 
in the interior of New York State to attend the mid- 
night mass of Christmas eve ina church of the Roman 
Catholic communion. The choral and orchestral ac- 
companiments were exceptionally fine. But imagine 
my surprise when the first notes that greeted my ear 
were those of that old Presbyterian hymn which had 
almost died awayin memory. The old wordswere not 
even suggestive of the Christmas season—a feast 
the observance of which was in those days almost con- 
fined to the two ceremonial churches of this country. 
But I was now listening to the “Adeste Fideles.” 
The severe simplicity of our forefathers in matters 
of ceremonial was in itself a protest. It was akin to the 
spirit which made the finest dames of the Revolution 
ready to dress in home-made woolens sooner than de- 
pend upon the oppressor. But the sharpest religious 
reaction which this country has ever witnessed has 
come on in the last few years, and it is rapidly extend- 
ing over the country, and taking in all shades and de- 
scriptions of believers. I do not now refer particularly 
to the substitution of a cheerful religious optimism for 
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the soul-harrowing experiences through which our fa- 
thers passed in the endeavor to ascertain whether they 
were indeed the elect or not. I am dealing rather with 
the evolution of a new reign of taste, and, as I con- 
tend, of beneficent estheticism in the matter of form and 
ceremony itself. I might almost say that the war swept 
away a good many cobwebs from the religious brain 
of the average American. Men who had seen and felt 
the horrors of battle were not apt longer to imagine 
that they would dwell in eternal flame if they should 
dance a cotillion. It made our people, one and all, 
more practical. Having trodden the wine-press of the 
wrath of man, and passed through the Gehenna of a 
frightful civil strife, we were not over-anxious to per- 
suade ourselves that the Lord himself was bent on our 
spiritual destruction. Some people lament still over 
this manifest and radical change in the national reli- 
gious outlook. I for one shall always believe that the 
war itself was the crucible through which the national 
faith was to emerge less barnacled with the horrors of 
an expiring and anachronistic theology into the clearer, 
purer, milder light of true religious optimism. 

I was speaking just now of the old life in southern 
Virginia. It is acurious parallelism which runs through 
the theology of the pilgrim and the cavalier, that 
in the matter of religious outlook they never widely 
diverged. The Christmas of the cavalier was as jubi- 
lant as that of the pilgrim was somber, but it may be 
questioned whether on the churchly and ceremonial 
side there was so great a difference as one might have 
expected. The slaying of fowls, the stuffing of pigs’ 
mouths with apples, or the revival of the mistletoe, is 
not the “ Christ’s mass.” To-day there is more cere- 
monial observance of this feast in many of the Protes- 
tant churches of Puritan Massachusetts than there was 
thirty years ago in some Virginia churches which had 
come down through the Church of England to its daugh- 
ter church on this side. These two States were the 
great educators, the one for the North and West, 
and the other for the South and Southwest, and this 
is why I cite them. In each the old Calvinistic the- 
ology for many decades had unlimited sway. It was 
no uncommon thing before the war to hear of a man 
having gone insane on the subject of religion. There 
is nothing to drive any one insane in the very cheerful 
theology which we hear now from nearly every pulpit. 
Men are much more apt to go insane over notes in 
bank. 

I have great faith in the future of the ritualistic 
movement in all the churches. I believe it is a most 
healthful reaction. I do not say that they will all im- 
mediately get to the “Te Deum ” or the “Agnus Dei”’ 
or the “Salutaris Hostia’’as a concomitant of their 
communion days. That will take time. But in the ob- 
servance of Christmas and Easter alone the change in 
the last twenty-five years has been amazing. It is a 
fact that so far as the music is concerned you might 
have to spend some time in the average sanctuary to- 
day in our cities before you could decide whether 
it represents the shade of Calvin or the shade of Laud, 
whether Wesley and Luther or Keble and Newman 
might be supposed to be especially present in spirit. 
The ritualism of the future will assume varied forms, 
but it will be a plant of vigorous growth. 


William B. Chisholm. 
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Foot-Ball in our Colleges. 


REPORTS in my possession from sixty-seven institu- 
tions of learning, scattered over thirty-seven States of 
the Union, give much interesting information concern- 
ing the influence of foot-ball upon class standing and 
individual development, physical, mental, and moral. 
These reports originated in the discussion which arose 
last year as to the wisdom of permitting match games 
of foot-ball between the cadets of Annapolis and West 
Point. For them I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
officers of the army and navy detailed under an act of 
Congress to furnish military instruction to the educa- 
tional institutions authorized to receive it. These gen- 
tlemen are admirably fitted to form a sound opinion as 
to the influence of athletic pursuits upon college train- 
ing; they appreciate the importance of physical de- 
velopment; and they are sufficiently independent of the 
several institutions with which they are connected to 
be unbiased by local sentiment. 

As a general conclusion from these reports, it would 
appear that foot-ball holds chief place among athletic 
games for its influence in developing the qualities es- 
pecially required in an officer of the army or navy — 
qualities which it is at the same time well for every 
young man to cultivate. One officer says: “ Foot- 
ball requires preservation of temper under trying cir- 
cumstances, subordination of individuality to united 
work, prompt decision and action in the struggle, and 
tactical and strategical combinations for the accom- 
plishment of the desired end by united force or syste- 
matic effort.’ 

Foot-ball gives an outlet for the superabundant ani- 
mal spirits which might otherwise find expression in 
the usual college pranks. It compels its devotees to 
keep good hours, to observe strict rules of temperance 
in diet and drink, to refrain from the use of tobacco, to 
select the most nourishing food, and to be systematic 
with cold baths, rubbing, and healthy exercise. It 
teaches, moreover, what American youth most need to 
learn — prompt and exact obedience to instructions. “I 
am on the foot-ball team ” was the explanation given by 
an undergraduate when he was asked as to the aban- 
donment of injurious habits, and from Harvard comes 
the report of one gilded youth who was permitted to re- 
main at the college after his day of probation had 
passed, in view of the fact that he had joined the foot- 
ball team. 

“So far as my observation goes,” writes an officer 
who has done duty at three military schools, “ foot-ball 
in no way interferes with academic work. It has rather 
the opposite effect, as the training exercises a restrain- 
ing influence, and keeps down to steady, hard work a 
class of boys whose animal spirits could scarcely be 
held in constant check in any other way. Aside from 
hygienic considerations, there is mental stimulus in 
solving the many intricate problems that arise in play- 
ing the game, and foot-ball is eminently calculated to 
determine what sort of stuff a boy is made of.” In 
harmony with this, another says: “The mind is 
aroused, enthusiasm is awakened, and all the players 
are better for it. The valuable lessons of courage and 
self-control, the necessity for concerted action, and the 
ability to stand hammering and yet keep one’s head, 
which play at foot-ball teaches, will offset any tempor- 
ary loss of study of text-books.” 
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“The effect upon good students seems to be bene- 
ficial,” reports St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
“ except perhaps for certain limited periods of time for 
visits. As to poor students, who do not study any- 
how, they are perhaps no worse for it. Upon the 
whole, we find that the students who indulge in ath- 
letics are the best students, and in this respect foot-ball 
benefits a school. It is the opinion here that we had 
better discipline, better studying, better learning, and 
better health for athletics, and for foot-ball, which is 
one of the chief forms of athletics.” 

There is no military professor at Harvard, but through 
other sources we are informed that at that institution 
“ what the young men lose in marks they more than gain 
in increased mental power and brightness; and it is a 
noticeable fact that the men devoted to athletics the 
past two years have stood exceptionally well in their 
classes. They are now obliged to maintain a certain 
average or be dropped from their class, and from ath- 
letics too; so that with less time at their disposal they 
are bound to work with diligence to keep their places. 
The training is strict here, and no lapses are allowed.” 

Yale reports that, “in the opinion of most of the 
professors, during the term in which foot-ball practice 
is active the academic work of the foot-ball teams is of 
little account. One gentleman —a graduate of some 
years back —a foot-ball player, and quite a noted ten- 
nis player, said he believed foot-ball was a great help 
to class standing, because it required regular habits 
during the training season, and many men continued 
them throughout the year to their manifest advantage.” 
“ Nearly every man’s opinion,” this correspondent 
adds, “ is biased by his fondness for the game, and the 
love for athletics inherent in every strong, healthy 
man.” 

At Perdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, report 
says “ the foot-ball men are men of prominence in the 
university, and are to a certain extent looked up to; 
and their regular lives, diet, and discipline are favor- 
able to their own work, and their example has a favor- 
able influence on others.” 

A calculation made by the professor of physical 
culture and hygiene at Cornell shows that the men 
on the intercollegiate athletic teams have a stand- 
ing 1.2 per cent. better than the average of the whole 
college. 

The general expression of opinion from the great 
majority of the colleges is in accord with these quota- 
tions, which are selected only because they elaborate 
somewhat the ideas which are more briefly expressed 
in most of the letters referred to. 

As to physical injuries, there are reports of abundant 
minor mishaps,—strains, sprains, etc., some broken 
ribs, collar-bones, and fingers, and even noses,— but few 
permanent injuries are reported among the thousands 
of foot-ball players heard from. A California student 
had his neck broken, but I have heard of at least three 
similar accidents in the families of my friends, resulting 
from gymnasium practice —two in one family. At Yale 
one young man has sacrificed an eye to his enthusiasm 
for foot-ball, and at Cornell one was laid up for a year 
as the result of injury to his kidneys, following a blow 
upon the back. From two other institutions come re- 
ports of serious injuries, the nature of which is not 
specified. The knees seem to be the most vulnerable 
part, and some of the accidents suggest the necessity 
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for avoiding the use of hard or frozen ground in playing 
the game. It is doubtful whether the percentage of 
accidents among undergraduates would lessen were 
foot-ball forbidden. Nature will exact her tribute in 
physical injuries for her bestowal of surplus energy 
upon the young, and I have known one young man to 
break an arm three times in jumping over horse-posts. 
The physical dangers, such as they are, could be greatly 
lessened by a proper regulation of the game. It should 
be recognized as a part of the college curriculum, to 
the extent at least of encouraging every student to par- 
ticipate in it, grading the players according to their 
several abilities. It is found that systematic training 
reduces the risk from injuries. If foot-ball is benefi- 
cial, as would appear to be the case, the benefit should 
be extended to all students alike. As it is now, those 
who most need the exercise are debarred from it by 
the natural disposition to exclude all but the sturdier 
men. At Annapolis and West Point physical training 
is an essential part of the course, and it should be so 
in every college. It will be so when we have wholly 
escaped the influence of the false doctrine that the 
body is the instrument of Satan, and must be bound in 
fetters as a preliminary to intellectual and spiritual 


development. 
William Conant Church. 


American Militarism. 


For what can war but endless war still breed ? 
—MILTON. 

LIKE other agues that shake the body politic, mili- 
tarism is intermittent. After our civil war a chill set 
in. Men had had enough soldiering for one genera- 
tion. Now again a rising temperature bespeaks a 
strong accession of military fever. Military parades and 
processions are the rage; Boston school-boys want to 
be supplied with muskets for military drill; Congress 
is besieged with petitions clamoring for military or 
naval appropriations; an ex-ambassador avers that 
Columbia’s only safety consists in the disbursement 
of our “debauching national surplus ” on ironclads 
and big guns; importunate rival cities, each badly 
smitten with invasion panic, are to be appeased only 
by the expenditure of untold millions in forts and mu- 
nitions of war. The popular cry echoes in the news- 
papers, and even reéchoes in the columns of THE 
CENTURY. 

However opinions: may differ as to the Christian or 
non-Christian character of war, it is notorious that the 
Church has unfailingly blessed the banners, and shared 
the spoils, of militarism. It ever speaks as spoke Etru- 
ria’s “ thirty chosen prophets ” to Lars Porsena: 


Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium's royal dome ; 
And hang round Nurscia’'s altars 
The golden shields of Rome. 


Were the question of war’s justifiability to be de- 
cided on the field of religious controversy, the Quaker, 
with Scriptural sling and stone, would find it an easy 


task to shatter the huge Goliath of militarism. But, 
keeping outside the pale of biblical polemics, militar- 
ism is not only anachronistic, but utterly opposed to 
the genius of America. On this continent there should 
be no contest between militarism and industrialism. 
A practical people should have not a moment’s hesita- 
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tion in choosing between systems so radically opposed. 
As a matter of fact, our choice was made, and our creed 
formulated, by Washington in his farewell address, 
September 17, 1796. “Overgrown military establish- 
ments are, under any form of government, inauspicious 
to liberty, and are particularly hostile to republican 
liberty.’’ Our national policy has been, is, and ever 
should be, in accordance with that declaration, a con- 
sistent policy of industrialism. 

Against the proud record of its sway set a picture of 
the results of its opposite— militarism. An example of 
it is ready to hand in Russia under its present Czar. 
Says Nicanor, archbishop of Odessa : 


Here in our own homes, here on Russian soil, con- 
quered by Russian blood, we stand not at the head, but at 
the tail; not above, but beneath all other races and peoples, 


This is what militarism has done for the most aggres- 
sive nation the world knows. Is that the development 
desired by Americans ? 

Russia may plead that “ manifest destiny ”’ requires 
of her this temporary sacrifice to militarism. A destiny 
a hundred-fold more .manifest peremptorily forbids 
America to enter a career so degrading. War has 
ceased to be a needful or a beneficent factor in human 
development. The race is no longer to the swift, nor 
the battle tothe strong. Brawn contends unavailingly 
against machine-aided brain. The more vigorous the 
man, the ampler the target. Coeur de Lion falls by the 
bullet of Bottom, the weaver. The physically fittest no 
longer survives, unless the synonym for fittest be 
scrawniest. Nor is race renewal by intermarriage any 
longer promoted by war. Travel and commerce are 
now the more effective agents. Human evolution is to 
be compassed far more rapidly in the future by psychi- 
cal force than in the past by physical. And no people 
should more gladly welcome the fact than Ameri- 
cans; none more readily adopt a policy in harmony 
therewith. 

Surely if there be one particular in which the New 
World may fulfil its mission as enlightener of the na- 
tions, it is in the avoidance of that thrice-accursed 
incubus of militarism under which the Old World 
despairingly groans. An aggressive jingoism may 
muster its millions under the specious pretext of home 
defense. America knows no aspirations for other 
worlds to conquer, and a course of even-handed justice 
will be the best and only defense needed by the repub- 
lic. The spirit of the Monroe doctrine demands that 
this continent be kept free from the pernicious feudal 
system, and other old rags of European impolicy. Feu- 
dal, as an adjective, may smack of romance and chiv- 
alry; but the system of eternal feud has been, is, and 
will be, an unceasing curse to all Europe. Even there 
education has rung its knell. A heptarchy no longer 
divides England; a hundred petty principalities have 
merged in the German empire, the factions of rival 
states no more distract a united Italy. Education 
and enlightenment will widen the bonds of brother- 
hood, and realize Victor Hugo’s vision of the United 
States of Europe. 

Moreover, new methods are dawning on mankind. 
Were there no other possible means of obtaining equi- 
table treatment than by recourse to arms, an extension 
of our naval and military systems might be salutary. 
Such, happily, is by no means the case. A method at 
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once easy, honorable, and satisfactory has been found, 
and, it is safe to say, may always be found, in arbitration. 
A nation can never be dishonored by compliance with 
the terms of a just arbitration award. There is no 
need to prolong the bloody “martyrdom of man” on 
this American continent. The establishment of a high 
court of arbitration as a substitute for war is an idea by 
no means chimerical or quixotic. Personal feuds, fam- 
ily feuds, tribal feuds, baronial feuds, have all become 
obsolete under the reign of law; and to settle national 
feuds by appeal to arbitration is merely reducing to the 
realm of law the last unconquered stronghold of sav- 
agery. The American people must approve of so de- 
sirable a consummation, and the establishment of such 
a court of arbitration would be a moral and political 
development worthy to crown this age of material pro- 
gress. 

America cannot serve the two masters militarism 
and industrialism. The former converts citizens into 
machines unintelligently obeying the master mechanic 
who pulls the wires and moves the pieces. The latter 
makes mechanics into men, intelligent in devising, 
energetic in accomplishing. Which is to be the Ameri- 
can idea? In grasping for both, “human nature,” Her- 
bert Spencer says, “cannot become properly adapted 
to either.” 

Edward Berwick. 


The Charcoal Club of Baltimore. 
A CHRISTMAS COMPETITION FOR THE CENTURY. 


IF we may judge by Albert Diirer’s portrait of him- 
self in his house at Nuremberg, he drew as well when 
twelve years of age as at any later period in his career. 
He is therefore the exception which proves the rule 
that, while capacity to become a great draftsman is in 
many cases intuitive, the ability to draw well is a de- 
velopment, is the result of education. This education 
is incomplete unless the artist can draw any and every 
object with equal facility. This would be impossible if 
a knowledge of their composition and construction was 
necessary; but drawing is simply the training of the 
eye correctly to see form, and of the hand to express 
what the eye sees. What method, then, shall he who 
selects art as a career follow in order to learn to draw? 
Shall his education be on the old academic graded 
lines, which begin by copying the flat, afterward the 
round, from simple forms such as cubes and spheres, 
then the antique, and lastly the living model? Or shall 
he, under good criticism, draw indiscriminately what- 
ever he pleases? That the tendency of the present is 
toward the latter method is evidenced by the rapid in- 
crease of art students’ clubs and leagues, which largely 
break away from old methods uf teaching. 

The main features of all these organizations are the 
same. Briefly stated, they may be summarized as the 
cultivation of an artistic environment, and the develop- 
ment of the artist on the lines of his individual tem- 
perament, by putting criticism in the place of teaching. 

It is evident, therefore, that the success of these in- 
stitutions must depend much more on the artistic stand- 
ing, enthusiasm, and ability of their professors than on 
anything else; for they are the school. The Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York has always been fortunate 
in this respect, and its brilliant corps of professors past 
and present will render it historic. Of the adventitious 
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circumstances which have aided its success, not the 
least has been the fact of its being located in the na- 
tion’s largest city, where annual exhibitions, galleries, 
art museums, opera, and theaters afford the student 
an artistic environment. What Paris is in art to New 
York, New York is to Washington, Baltimore, etc. It 
may surprise many to know that in the chief city of 
Maryland there is a healthy, vigorous, growing in- 
stitution, the Charcoal Club, the personnel of whose 
students and the quality of whose work bear favorable 
comparison with the older institutions of New York. 

There is generally something dreary in a collection 
of drawings and compositions by students, The work 
of the tyro has lost its innocence, and the skill of the 
arrivé has not yet taken its place. Such an exhibit 
seems to divide itself into the awkward, laborious, con- 
scientious grasping for something which through in- 
herent lack of artistic instinct can never be reached ; the 
airy nothings of the trifler, and the works of the “ chic” 
fellow who, ignorant of form or character, draws some- 
thing he thinks the model ought to look like; who, 
by a sort of legerdemain, gets pretty, “fat” effects in 
charcoal; who has learned to sign his name with gay 
lines and curves just in the right place. He is the 
abomination of his professor and the admiration of his 
fellows, and influences more or less their work, and oc- 
casionally the earnest effort of an artistic nature. The 
little collection at the Charcoal Club of some forty or 
fifty drawings was refreshing in the absence of these 
characteristics. It was workmanlike work; more, it 
was individual to a marked degree, as though each stu- 
dent had searched the character of the model for him- 
self. They were not all alike good, but I question if in 
the qualities of sincerity and individual purpose any art 
school could have made a better showing. 

In conversation with Mr. André Castaigne, the 
school’s “ professor,” I gave expression to what has 
long been to mea matter for wonder, namely : that illus- 
tration, with the remunerative field it opens up for art 
activity, is so little considered in the art schools of the 
country. This was the occasion of a suggestion from him 
that THE CENTURY should announce a competition, to 
be open to the Charcoal Club. A Christmas subject was 
selected, and the successful drawing was to be purchased 
by THE CENTURY, and printed in the Christmas num- 
ber. The concours resulted in half a dozen creditable 
compositions, of which Mr. J. Carrell Lucas’s “ Christ- 
mas at the Children’s Hospital,” which appears on page 
251, was unanimously voted the best. This drawing, 
considered as student work, is more than creditable. It 
is true that in its leading lines itis reminiscent, and that 
its manner shows in a too marked degree the influence 
of Castaigne ; but these are students’ faults. The com- 
position furnishes fairly satisfactory data for the assump- 
tion that Mr. Lucas will earn a place for himself as a 


successful illustrator. 
W. Lewis Fraser. 


“The Century’s”’ American Artists Series. 
HENRY SANDHAM. 


HENRY SANDHAM spent the early years of his life in 
a remote country district of Canada. At sixteen, find- 
ing life on a farm utterly distasteful, he decided, de- 
spite the protests of his parents, to seek his future in 
the nearest city — Montreal. Here he was fortunate in 
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gaining the friendship of the aquarellist John A. Fra- 
ser, under whose guidance he made his first steps in art. 
A few years later Sandham had so ably profited by his 
teaching that his portraits of Sir Peter Coates and Sir 
John A. Macdonald gained for him an international 
reputation. 

In 1881, finding that he had outgrown his field of 
operations, he removed to Boston, where he has since 
lived and been identified with American art. Dur- 
ing the last few years he has developed a penchant 
for American historical “ genre.’’ In 1889 he painted 
for the town of Lexington “ The Dawn of Liberty,” an 
interesting composition of the fight at Lexington, now 
in the town hall of that city. In 1890 he painted “ The 
March of Time,” introducing in a clever and original 
way officers from Massachusetts who took part in the 
war of the Rebellion, and their children and grandchil- 
dren. The picture is now in the National Museum at 
Washington. Last year (1892) he painted the picture 
engraved on page 253. 

Sandham’s pictures are bold and original in compo- 
sition, and one of their chief merits, besides their con- 
scientiousness, is their story-telling quality. So far as 
patient research can make them, they are valuable 
historical data. 

Sandham was born in Montreal in 1842. He has 
made many trips to Europe for observation and study, 
and has gained many awards. 


ELLA CONDIE LAMB. 


ELLA ConpDIE LAMB, although known principally 
by her designs for stained-glass mosaics and mural 
painting, has made many clever portraits and other 
easel-paintings, not the least interesting of which is the 
“ Advent Angel,” which was exhibited in the Amer- 
ican section of Fine Arts in the Columbian Exhibition. 
She is possessed of a true artistic temperament, has 
been well trained in the rudiments of her art, and is an 
interesting figure in the ranks of women artists. She 
was born in New York in 1862. When sixteen years 
of age she entered the school of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. One year later she took the first prize 
in the woman’s life class of that institution. In 1880 
she was admitted to the Art Students’ League, and for 
several years was one of its most promising and active 
members. Upon hearing of the establishment of Hu- 
bert Herkomer’s art school in Bushey, England, she 
enrolled herself there as a student. The atmosphere 
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of Bushey proving uncongenial, she went to Paris and 
became a pupil of Collin and Courtois. Soon after her 
return to America she married the artist J. R. Lamb, 
and in 1889 she won the prize instituted by Norman 
W. Dodge for the best picture by a woman artist at 
the National Academy Exhibition for that year. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 


“Christianity Outside the Churches.”’ 


W111 the editor of THE CENTURY allow me to call 
the attention of Rev. Dr. William Chauncy Langdon to 
the following facts? First, that statistics indisputa- 
bly prove that the Christian churches are increasing 
even proportionally faster than ever before; second, 
that those churches — notably the Methodist and the 
Baptist — which insist on a more vital experience and 
a more prominent confession, are precisely the ones 
making the largest and most rapid increase. 

It is no doubt true that this increasing power of 
Christianity in the churches is more powerfully affect- 
ing many outside the churches, and inclining them to- 
ward Christianity while still outside the churches, and 
while they may never enter any ofthem. But to take the 
fact, as Mr. Langdon apparently does, to indicate that 
the Church as an organized agency is losing its power, 
is not only unwarranted by any existing facts, but is 
clearly opposed to the facts in the case. 


A. D. Williams. 


OaKLanp City, INDIANA, 


Another Diary of Napoleon’s Trip to St. Helena. 


THE publication in THE CENTURY of the very in- 
teresting diary of Napoleon’s voyage to St. Helena 
has called attention to a small volume entitled “ Bona- 
parte’s Voyage to St. Helena, comprising the diary of 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn.” This volume 
was published in England in 1888, in a small edition. 
A comparison of the Admiral’s diary with that of his 
secretary, John R. Glover (which is the diary for the 
first time printed by THE CENTURY), would seem to 
indicate that the Admiral’s account was based on the 
fuller and more important record of his secretary. 
Whether the Admiral dictated any part of his diary 
may not be determined; but there can be no doubt 
of the paramount historical value of the Glover man- 
uscript, to which the briefer publication bearing the 
Admiral’s name stands as an authentication. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


A Sheaf of Farm Superstitions. 
A FAMILY WEAKNESS, 


WOULD N’ be bound down 
Believin’ signs and things 
Like Uncle Jerry Finckleys air 
Fer fifty cents. Can’t go anywhere, 
Ner do a trick, unlest the signs is right. 
When the peacocks sings 
They stays at home from town 
Fer fear of measles ; ‘ 
Hey a seprut sign fer dogs 


A-howlin’, and mewlin’ cats, 

An’ hoppin’ frogs, 

An’ snaky weasels. 

An’ when they see the bogie bats 
A-huntin’ pixies by the light 

Of jack-a-lamps, 

They flunk and pray in sech a plight 
It gives ’em cramps. 

Folks air short fer sense 

Thet takes along thet way: 
The’r lives makes more expense 
Than all the profits pay. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Use reason— 
Ther’! go slow, 
You idiot! Don’t you know 
Any more ’n lug that hoe 
In the house, a-temptin’ death ? 
I swan, you ’ve scart my breath 
Clean away. You pleggéd fool, 
Little more ’n you ’ll jest go 
An’ do some mischief with the tool. 


THE CHARM. 


To break the spell when bad signs come, 
Go to the barn an’ jest take some 

Chaff up on the cockle screen, 

An’ shake it slowly, like you ’ve seen 
Ma siftin’ meal, ’n’ then you sing, . 

“ Rafferty tafferty tickory toe, 

Elabow crackabow, ther’ you go!” 
An’ all the time you keep the thing 
A-shakin’ till at last you see 
The chaff ’s shuck through, and then run three 
Times round the heap, and kind o’ sing 

“ Alaby balaby blubberin’ Ben, 

Don’t Tet trouble come here again.” 


’N’ if ye ’re careful with the charm, 
Ain’t no signs ken do you harm. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY. 


WHEN I ’uz a bo 

The girl that he fer mother 

Kept me ’most scart to death 

With some bad sign or other. 

The tremblin’ leaves on the big pople-tree 
In our back yard, said she, 

Meant vores would destroy 

The wheat. And when late summer’s breath 
Moaned in.a sooty way 

About the kitchen pipe, 

She ’d say, “ Afore the corn is ripe 

A fever ’ll take this house.’’ 

At last, when mother found me and brother 
A-cryin’ for the squeakin’ of a mouse 

That meant that some of us must die, 

She turned the girl away, 

And spanked us both, and I, 

Still thankin’ her, will always say, 

“ God bless my mother! ” 


Doane Robinson, 
The Tests. 


OF a broom: not its experience, but its lack of it. 
Of innocence: not its ignorance, but its choice of 
what it knows. 


Of useful knowledge: not how deep it goes, but 
how readily it comes to the surface. 


Of a lover: not how many he has loved, but how 
well. 

Of a philanthropist: not how well he has loved, but 
how many. 

Of wisdom: its sympathy with folly. 

Of folly: doing it again. 

Of a good housekeeper: not that you notice her 
housekeeping, but that you do not notice it. 

Of a good woman: not that she is good, but that 
she makes you good. 


_Of a teacher: not how many questions he asks that 
his pupils answer readily, but how many he inspires 
them to ask him which he finds it hard to answer. 


Alice W. Rollins. 


Exit Poetry. 


ALACK, poor Phoebus, shut up shop, 
And send the Muses packing! 
Our old-time ways of turning lays 
In rules were sadly lacking. 
Instead of “light that never was 
On sea or land”’ beholden, 
They turn on verse electric light ; 
And scout our methods olden. 


The veriest freshman of the schools 
Now threatens to surpass us: 

They ’ve got an Inclined Plane to lift 
The rhymer up Parnassus. : 

They ’ve turned your Fount of Castaly 
To steam to furnish “ power,” 

And handbooks of Poetics make 
A poet in an hour! 


The simple song, from simpler heart, 
To law once bade defiance, 
But verse no more can be an art— 
They ’ve changed it to a science. 
Since half the bards are pedants grown, 
And half are college fellows, 
The minstrel’s occupation ’s gone 
As surely as Othello’s! 


Said Phoebus: “ Bards began to sing 
Ere handbooks of Poetics 

Set all the world to tinkering 
A sort of rhymed athletics. 

What boots it that from dawn to dark 
You spend the hours rehearsing 

This ground-and-lofty tumbling, or 
The Del Sarte drill in versing ? 


“ Until some spark of fire divine 
Has set the heart aglow, it 
Is not the rules of all the schools 
Will ever make a poet! 
No, no, we ’ll rhyme and chime it still 
In that good old-time fashion 
Which gave instead of rule and saw 
Just melody and passion. 


“First—catch your thought, then bend the ear 
And set the lyre repeating 

The tunes which still through earth and sky, 
Through heart and brain, go beating: 

The rhythms to which the billows sway 
And which the flowers nod in, 

To which the planets circle aye 
And the first stars praised God in! ” 


Ah, no—too late! The day ’s gone by: 
Our simple themes romantic 
Might on Parnassus win a place, 
But scarce will suit Zhe Ati-nt-c/ 
Who breaks the lock-step of the gang 
Is lashed for being, venture-y, 
Or at the best will hakdly find 
His verses fin du C-nt-ry. 


Wait, if you will, for better days ; 
Ambrosia and nectar 

Are cheap, but bread and butter dear; 
Starvation is no specter. 

Leave nature’s music to the wind, 
The ocean wave and birdie : 

The lyre is out of date — I mean 
To buy a hurdy-gurdy! 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 





Hollp / Song. 


are is but a bursted bubble, 
Drill the carol, troll the catch; 
Sooth, ive llcrp,“A truce to trouble!” 
Birth and mistletoe shall match. 


Zs \, happy folly! we ’ll be jolly! 
CY , Wiho ’d be melancholy now 2 
YA Biith a Hep, the holly! Lo, the holly!” 
lll] Polly hangs the holly bough. 


Laughter lurking in the eve, sir, 
Pleasure foots it frisk and free, 


Faith, a witless wight is he! 


OW). E> ihe tho frowns or looks alwry, sir, 
? ena 

; S, : = SS 
H = Merry folly! twhat a bollep 


CY Greets the hanging of the bough! 
gy @° \ With a ibey, the holly! iho, the bollp!’”’ 

Z N \ Who ’d be melancholy now 2 
vi S: Clinton Srollard, 
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